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PREFACE 

The  Egyptian  independence  movement  has  been  front  page  news  since  the 
close  of  the  Great  War.  Directed  by  able  leaders  enjoying  nation-wide  popular 
support,  it  has  been  marked  by  a  series  of  spectacular  incidents  revealing 
the  deep-seated  determination  of  the  Egyptians  at  length  to  put  an  end  to 
foreign  domination  of  all  kinds  and  to  assume  control  of  their  own  political 
destiny.  Their  efforts  culminated  in  success  eight  months  ago  when  Prime 
Minister  Lloyd  George  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  abolition  of 
the  British  protectorate  established  in  Novembr  1914,  and  a  new  era  in  the 
country's  history  is  now  dawning. 

The  passing  of  British  ascendancy  in  Egypt  naturally  raises  the  question 
of  how  it  originated  in  the  first  instance.  For,  singularly  enough,  although 
the  protectorate  dated  from  only  the  opening  of  the  late  war,  Great  Britain's 
influence  in  the  Nile  valley  has  been  paramount  for  forty  years. 

It  is  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  British  es- 
tablished themselves  in  this  tributary  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
maintained  themselves  there  without  legally  changing  its  status  to  1914  over 
the  Sultan's  feeble  protests  and  despite  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  active 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  French,  their  great  rivals  in  empire  building, 
who  had  long  regarded  Egypt  as  their  own  preserve. 

L.  J.  R. 

Villa  Richmond, 
La  Troche,  Isere, 
25  October  1922. 
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THE  BACKGROUND 


THE  FATE  OF  EGYPT 

Egypt  has  ever  been  a  prize  for  an  economically  minded  people.  The  low 
valley  of  the  life-giving  Nile,  winding  ribbon-like  for  eight  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior  of  the  Dark  Continent  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  desert  lands, 
has,  for  the  past  twenty-five  centuries,  been  conquered  territory. 

When  history  began,  this  region  was  settled  by  a  mixed  race,  a  cross  be- 
tween the  indigenous  residents  and  some  Asiatic  tribe  which  had  swept  the 
country.  Already,  a  high  state  of  civilization  had  been  attained,  and  a  sub- 
stantial native  government,  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs,  had  developed.  It  was 
only  in  those  dim  and  remote  days,  the  age  of  the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  truly  masters  of  their  own  fate. 

The  'rule  of  the  native  Pharaohs  was  broken  by  the  incursion  of  the  Hyksos 
or  Asiatic  shepherd  kings,  about  1800  B.  C.  Not  for  two  hundred  years  was 
a  local  dynasty  again  supreme.  The  following  half  millenium  comprised  the 
Golden  Age  of  Egypt.  Palestine  and  Syria  were  conquered  and  the  sway  of  the 
Pharaohs,  so  long  confined  to  the  Nile  belt,  swept  north  to  the  Euphrates. 

A  decadence  of  power  covering  an  equal  length  of  time  followed  this  pe- 
riod of  national  greatness.  For  thirty  centuries,  save  for  the  brief  Hyskos  in- 
terlude, Egypt  had  controlled  her  own  destinies.  But,  with  the  rise  of  a  great 
neighboring  military  power  her  status  became  that  of  a  conquered  land,  and 
has  continued  so  to  our  own  day. 

Through  successive  centuries,  the  marvelous  fertility  of  the  soil  has  at- 
tracted foreign  peoples  and  the  open,  unprotected  nature  of  the  region  has 
invited  conquest.  Physiographical  conditions  have  resulted  in  the  inhabitants 
being  preponderantly  agricultural  and  therefore  easy  victims  of  such  warlike 
states  as  might  develop. 

The  first  of  these  to  come  into  conflict  with  Egypt  was  Persia.  In  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.,  this  country  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  East  and,  in 
the  course  of  its  expansion,  clashed  with  the  Egyptians.  The  latter  were  sub- 
jected by  Cambyses  in  525  B.  C.  and  were  held  in  tutelage  for  two  hundred 
years.  But,  under  Alexander  of  Macedon,  conqueror  of  Persia,  Egypt  came 
under  Greek  and  European  control  in  332  B.  C.  The  Alexandrine  Age,  dating 
from  the  days  of  this  spectacular  war  lord,  is  known  in  Egyptian  history  as 
the  Era  of  the  Ptolemies. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  the  Nile  country  fell  within  their  sphere 
of  influence  and  passed  into  their  hands  in  3 1  B.  C.,  following  the  Battle  of 
Actium.  Latin  rule  brought  prosperity,  Egypt  literally  becoming  "the 
granary  of  Rome".  Christianity  was  introduced.  Occasional  wars  and  insur- 
rections mark  this  period,  but  the  land  was  held  with  a  firm  grasp  against 
both  internal  and  external  enemies  until,  ultimately,  the  menace  of  the  Teu- 
tonic migrations  opening  in  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  compelled  the  with- 
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draVal  of  the  imperial  legions  from  all  outlying  provinces  for  the  defense  of 
'the; Caj^jpal  oittf :itsftl£.\  .%." 

"The  period  630-732  saw  the  phenomenal  rise  of  Islam  and  the  hewing  out 
of  a  mighty  crescent-shaped  empire  extending  from  near  Constantinople 
around  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pyrenees.  Only  the  check  received  at  Tours 
prevented  the  spread  of  the  Asiatics  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula. The  impotent  Romans,  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  saw  Egypt  pass  to  the 
Arabs  between  639-643  and  the  quick  acceptance  of  the  new  faith,  Moham- 
medanism, by  the  conquered,  placed  Egypt  without  the  Christian  pale. 

This  enormous  Arabic  empire,  carved  out  in  so  short  a  time  and  embracing 
so  many  geographic  regions  and  heterogeneous  racial  elements,  soon  broke 
into  its  component  parts,  one  of  which  was  Egypt.  All  were  ruled  by  Moslem 
dynasties.  Egypt  and  Syria  were  governed  successively  by  the  Ommiad, 
Abbassid,  and  Fatimite  families,  the  latter  coming  into  power  in  969.  The 
rulers  were  heads  of  both  state  and  church  and  held  their  subjects  firmly  in 
hand. 

But,  in  the  ten  hundreds,  the  Seljuk  Turks,  recent  converts  who  had  at 
one  time  been  mercenaries  in  the  hire  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  became  the 
ruling  element  in  the  Levant  and  the  lands  east  of  Suez.  In  1071  they  wrested 
Jerusalem,  with  most  of  Syria,  from  the  Fatimites.  Seljuk  atrocities  and  their 
threatened  conquest  of  the  Eastern  Empire  led  to  the  Crusades,  the  foreign 
wars  of  European  Christendom.  The  first  of  these  religious- military  move- 
ments, which  sent  the  flower  of  the  western  world  to  the  lands  of  outre  mer 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  opened  in  1096. 

Two  years  later,  the  Fatimites  regained  Jerusalem  from  the  Seljuks,  whose 
empire  had  been  a  personal  one  under  the  great  leader  Malik  Shah.  Thus,  when 
the  Crusaders  reached  Syria,  they  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  the 
Egyptians  rather  than  the  Seljuk  Turks  whose  barbarity  had  stirred  them  to 
action.  But  both  were  infidel,  fair  prey  for  the  feudal  lords  from  the  Occi- 
dent, and  the  Holy  City  was  conquered  in  1099.  The  Christian  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Counties  of  Tripoli,  Antioch,  and  Edessa  were  subsequently 
established  in  the  midst  of  Moslem  territory. 

The  newcomers  had  succeeded  because  of  lack  of  unity  among  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet.  But,  in  1171,  Saladin,  a  clever  adventurer,  overthrew  the 
Egyptian  house  of  Fatima  and  opened  a  counter-attack  on  the  Christians. 
Under  his  skillful  guidance,  Syria  was  once  more  united  with  Egypt  and 
Jerusalem  again  passed  under  Egyptian  control  in  1187.  Crusades  directly 
against  the  Egyptians  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  failed,  the 
Christian  States  were  gradually  crushed  out  of  existence,  and  Acre,  the  last 
western  outpost  in  the  East,  fell  in  1291. 

After  having  successfully  stamped  out  the  last  vestige  of  European  control 
in  the  Holy  Land,  Saladin's  successors  were  themselves  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had  en- 
tered Asia  Minor  and  had  at  once  reopened  the  attacks  on  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire and  on  Egypt  begun  two  centuries  before  by  their  Seljuk  kin.  With  the 
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fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  the  Eastern  Empire  passed  out  of  existence;  in 
1517,  Egypt,  too,  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  redoubtable  conquerors  and  all 
of  North  Africa  save  Morroco  was  soon  overrun  by  them. 

But,  in  the  centuries  which  followed,  the  Ottoman  Empire  slowly  decayed. 
Curving  around  the  northeastern,  the  eastern,  and  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  Dalmatia  almost  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  it  gradually 
disintegrated.  The  very  size  of  the  State  necessitated  the  Sultan's  delegating 
great  power  to  his  Viceroys,  the  Pashas,  and  these  tended  to  become  in- 
dependent. On  the  other  hand,  the  Beys,  commanders  of  the  unruly  soldiery 
known  as  the  Mamelukes,  repeatedly  overruled  the  Pashas  and,  with  the 
support  of  their  men,  ultimately  gained  the  upper  hand. 

The  decadent  Empire  survived  in  name,  at  least,  to  our  own  generation,  the 
Beys  paying  annual  tribute  and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  several  European 
Powers  being  sufficient  to  prevent  its  complete  dismemberment  before  the 
period  of  the  late  war.  However,  inroads  were  made  upon  it  during  the  past 
century — one  North  African  segment  after  another  passed  under  foreign 
dominion  and  the  Christian  subject  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  slowly 
escaped  from  beneath  the  Moslem  yoke,  thus  raising  the  "eternal"  Eastern 
Question,  fraught  with  such  momentous  consequences  for  the  western  world. 

In  this,  Egypt  played  no  small  part.  The  competition  for  its  control  ul- 
timately narrowed  down  to  a  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  France  and, 
on  several  occasions,  caused  those  nations  to  hurl  themselves  at  each  other's 
throats.  Finally,  in  1882,  the  former  gained  the  upper  hand  and,  in  1904, 
France  gave  up  what  claims  she  still  had  to  the  region.  While  Egypt  nom- 
inally continued  to  be  a  Turkish  vassal  State  following  the  occupation  of  the 
80's,  British  sovereignty  was  actually  absolute  from  that  time  on  and  the 
fiction  of  Ottoman  suzerainty  was  finally  ended  in  1914  when  Egypt  was 
officially  proclaimed  to  be  what,  in  reality,  she  had  been  for  more  than  three 
decades — a  British  protectorate. 

This,  then,  has  been  the  fate  of  Egypt — to  be  a  subject  country.  Herself 
the  cradle  of  civilization,  she  centuries  ago,  with  the  first  rise  of  militant 
neighbors,  passed  under  their  control.  Her  history  has  been  one  of  successive 
conquests  and  dominations.  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs  from  Arabia  and 
Bagdad,  Turks,  and  the  British  have  in  turn  played  the  ruler. 

For  centuries,  the  Egyptians  accepted  their  lot  stolidly.  They  knew  only 
foreign  rule  and  dreamed  of  no  brighter  future.  But,  at  length,  the  birth  of 
a  spirit  of  nationality,  a  phenomenon  of  our  own  time,  and  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  spirit  of  "Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  alone"  has  caused  them  to  rise  as  a 
man  against  all  foreign  control  and  to  demand,  with  one  accord,  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  ancient  heritage.  This  opportunity  has  just  been 
accorded  them  and  a  new  day  in  the  nation's  history  has  dawned.  The  future 
alone  can  decide  whether  a  people  so  long  held  in  bondage  is  inherently  capable 
of  meeting  others,  who  have  known  naught  but  freedom,  on  an  equal  footing. 


II 
EGYPT  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EMPIRE 

With  the  fall  of  Constantinople  before  the  Ottomans,  new  trade  routes  to 
the  Eastj  became  necessary  and  the  great  era  of  discovery  was  ushered  in  by 
Diaz,  Columbus,  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  Cabots,  and  Magellan.  The  period  of 
exploration  was  followed  by  one  of  colonization  in  which  both  France  and 
England,  rather  continuously  at  war  with  each  other  since  1066,  played  promi- 
nent roles.  Together,  they  settled  in  North  America  where,  by  1750,  each  had 
a  powerful  hold  on  the  continent.  They  likewise  appeared  in  India  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  largely  for  commercial  purposes,  and  soon  became  dom- 
inant among  the  Occidentals  of  the  peninsula. 

Constant  quarrels  between  the  two  national  groups  in  both  areas  were  the 
order  of  the  day  and  it  was  but  natural  that,  when  war  broke  out  between 
the  parent  countries,  it  should  be  carried  into  the  colonies  as  well.  But  one  of 
the  primary  causes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  opening  in  Europe  in  1756,  was 
that  the  two  bodies  of  new  world  settlers  had  already  been  engaged  in  a 
bloody  contest,  the  French  and  Indian  War,  on  their  own  account,  for  many 
a  month.  The  attendant  struggle  in  India  is  known  as  Clive's  War.  In 
America,  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  brought  the  loss  of  Canada  to 
France;  in  India,  the  battles  of  Plassey  and  Wandewash  definitely  established 
British  supremacy.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris,  ending  the  three-continent  conflict, 
France  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  European  Power,  while  Great  Britain's 
influence  became  world-wide. 

Anglo-French  rivalry  in  Egypt  did  not  develop  until  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Whereas  control  of  the  Nile  country  had,  in  all  cen- 
turies past,  been  valued  solely  because  of  the  great  fertility  of  its  soil,  a  new 
factor,  which  at  once  became  the  dominant  one,  appeared  soon  after  1763. 
This  was  the  geographical  location  of  the  land  in  its  relation  to  one  of  Brit- 
ain's recent  acquisitions,  India. 

Egypt,  lying  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  controlled  the  high- 
way to  the  great  Asiatic  peninsula.  In  this  fact  lies  the  key  to  an  understand- 
ing of  Anglo-French  relations  in  the  country  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
1700's  to  the  present.  Were  Egypt  a  desert  waste  instead  of  a  garden  of 
plenty,  it  would  have  appeared  little  less  important  than  it  did  in  the  eyes  of 
these  traditional  foes. 

Stung  by  her  many  disasters  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  France  was  eager  to 
inflict  harm  upon  her  victorious  neighbor  in  whatever  field  she  could.  Strip- 
ping all  high-flown  speeches  of  their  tinsel  finery,  this  was  her  fundamental 
reason  for  aiding  the  rebellious  colonists  in  America.  To  help  them  would  be 
to  strike  at  Great  Britain.  If,  incidentally,  the  colonies  were  freed,  well  and 
good;  doubtless  they  would  gratefully  creep  under  the  shelter  of  her  pro- 
tecting wing.  But,  in  any  case,  her  hated  trans-channel  rival  would  be  se- 
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riously  embarrassed.  American  independence,  ultimately  gained  through 
France's  aid,  was  hailed  in  Paris  as  a  French  victory. 

Then  came  the  Revolution  and,  borne  on  its  wings,  Napoleon.  From  the 
first,  he  recognized  his  greatest  enemy  in  Great  Britain.  To  crush  her  became 
his  chief  ambition.  Since  she  rested  her  power  on  the  seas  and  France  had 
little  in  the  way  of  a  fleet,  he  sought  to  strike  her  down  by  ruining  her 
trade.  With  this  in  view,  he  cast  eyes  upon  Egypt.  There  he  could  hope  to 
deliver  telling  blows  at  the  British  and  pave  the  way  for  seizing  absolute 
control  of  affairs  at  home. 

"Really  to  ruin  England,  we  must  make  ourselves  masters  of  Egypt",  he 
declared  to  the  Directory  on  August  16,  1797. *  When  Talleyrand  took  office, 
he  found  his  official  portfolio  full  of  schemes  for  its  conquest.2  That 
Napoleon  never  ceased  to  believe  in  its  strategic  importance  is  seen  by  the 
fact  that,  in  his  first  interview  with  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  years  later, 
he  declared  "Egypt  is  the  most  important  country  in  the  world."3 

By  controlling  the  Nile  valley,  not  only  might  India  be  detached  from  the 
British  Empire — the  trade  of  the  East  would  assuredly  be  lost  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  France  who  had  already  established  her- 
self in  the  He  de  France  and  in  Reunion  and  had  claims  on  Madagascar  as  well. 

This  plan  to  control  India  through  Egypt  and  the  colonies  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  was,  however,  not  new  with  Napoleon  for,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Leibnitz,  the  German  philosopher,  had  written  to  Louis 
XIV  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  possession  of  Egypt  will  open  a 
prompt  communication  with  the  richest  countries  of  the  East,  will  join  the 
trade  of  the  Indies  to  that  of  France,  and  will  prepare  the  way  for  great 
commanders  to  march  to  conquests  worthy  of  Alexander."4  But  it  was  Na- 
poleon who  put  the  project  into  practical  operation.  In  1798,  he  undertook 
the  conquest  of  the  land.  "From  Egypt",  he  said,  "I  can  strike  with  success, 
and  become  master  of  the  East  and  West."5 

The  French  were  by  no  means  strangers  in  the  Levant.  For  centuries  past, 
relations  between  France  and  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria  had  been  of  a 
most  intimate  nature.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  Crusaders  had  been 
Frenchmen.  The  four  Crusading  States  had  really  been  French  colonies  in  the 
Near  East.  The  Franks  had  taken  with  them  their  ideas  and  institutions. 
Many  had  remained  as  settlers  and  had  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  natives. 
Each  group  had  been  ready  to  learn  and  had  adopted  such  customs  of  the 
other  as  had  seemed  advantageous. 

To  such  an  extent  had  this  been  true  that  Faulk  of  Chartres  had  written 
"We  men  of  the  West  have  become  Orientals  ....  He  who  was  from  Rheims 
or  Chartres  is  now  a  Tynan  or  Antiochian.  We  have  already  forgotten  the 


1.  Quoted,  J.  A.   R.   Mariott,  The  Eastern  Question    (Oxford,   1917),  p.    148. 

2.  C.  de  Freycinet,  La  Question  d'Egypte    (Paris,  1905),  p.  2. 

3.  Quoted,  Lord  Cromer,  Modern  Egypt,  (2  vols.,  London,  1908),  I,  title  page. 

4.  Quoted,  Evans  Lewin,  The  German  Road  to  the  East    (London,   1916),  p.  40. 

5.  Quoted,   Griffin   W.   Vyse,   Egypt,  Political,    Financial,   and   Strategical    (London,    1882), 

p.   253. 
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places  of  our  birth."6  Coins  of  the  Crusading  States  had  sometimes  even  borne 
Mohammedan  inscriptions  and  those  of  the  native  Moslem  rulers  figures  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin.7  Similarly,  the  Armenian,  Leo  II,  had  placed  his  State 
on  a  feudal  basis  following  the  creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Traces 
of  the  political  organization  and  social  system  brought  to  this  region  are  still 
very  noticeable  to-day,  while  ruined  Prankish  castles  even  now  adorn  many 
a  mountain  top  in  the  Near  East.8 

Conversely,  "as  no  other  European  nation  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  the 
Crusades  as  had  France,  so  in  that  country  they  produced  the  most  notice- 
able effects  upon  social  conditions  and  upon  the  economic  relations  dependent 
upon  them."9  It  was  there  that  the  unifying  force  of  these  foreign  wars  of 
Christendom  had  been  most  felt.  Whereas,  at  the  opening  of  the  Crusading 
period,  the  King  of  France  had  ruled  only  the  country  directly  about  Paris,  at 
its  close,  France  had  nearly  attained  its  modern  boundaries  ....  France  might 
be  said  to  be  a  creation  of  the  Crusades".10 

Commerce  between  Egypt  and  its  dependency,  Syria,  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports  of  France,  especially  Marseilles,  had  assumed  large  proportions  in  medi- 
eval times.11  Then,  in  1528,  Sultan  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  had  granted  to 
the  French  exclusive  trading  privileges  in  the  former.  These  had  been  extended 
in  1535  to  include  the  entire  Ottoman  Empire.  Chief  among  them  had  been 
that  Frenchmen  were  to  enjoy  complete  freedom  of  intercourse  and  navigation 
in  all  Turkish  ports,  paying  a  mere  5%  duty;  no  European  trading  vessels 
save  those  flying  the  French  flag  were  to  be  allowed  in  Ottoman  waters;  the 
French  were  to  be  under  the  unrestricted  jurisdiction  of  their  own  consuls; 
French  residents  were  to  enjoy  full  religious  liberty  and  take  charge  of 
Christian  holy  spots  within  the  whole  Turkish  State;  and  the  King  of  France 
was  regarded  as  the  Sultan's  sole  equal.12  Well  may  this  agreement  be  called 
"less  a  treaty  than  a  concession."13 

Thus,  France  had  been  bound  to  Egypt  and  Syria  by  strong  bonds  of 
sympathy  for  seven  centuries  and  by  powerful  economic  ties  for  half  as  long 
when  Napoleon  organized  his  expedition.  Her  interest  in  those  regions  had 
been  recognized  in  Catherine  IFs  scheme  for  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  submitted  to  Russia's  ally,  Austria,  in  1782.  To  gain  France's 
acquiescence,  Egypt  and  Syria  were  to  have  been  given  her.  Nothing  how- 
ever, had  come  of  this  plan.14 


6.  Quoted,  Dana  C.  Munro,  "Christian  and   Infidel  in  the  Holy   Land",  in   Essays   on   the 

Crusades   (Burlington,  Vt.,   1903),  p.  29. 

7.  See  F.  de  Saulcy,  Numismatique  des  Croisades    (Paris,   1847);   Munro,  p.   26. 

8.  E.  G.   Rey,  Essai  sur  la   Domination   Franfaise   en   Syrie   Durant   le   Moyen    Age    (Paris, 

1866),    p.    2. 

9.  Hans  Prutz,  "The  Economic  Development  of  Western  Europe  Under  the  Influence  of  the 

Crusades"  in  Essays  on  the  Crusades,  pp.    80,   81. 

10.  T.  A.  Archer  and  C.  L.  Kingsford,  The  Crusades   (New  York,  1894),  p.  427. 

11.  Rey,  p.    13. 

12.  Negotiations  de  la  France  dans  le  Levant,  edited  by  E.  Charriere   (4  vols.,  Paris,  1848),  I, 

pp.    121-129. 

13.  Quoted  in  Marion,   p.    83. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.    140. 
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Napoleon  first  occupied  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  Mamelukes  in 
Egypt  were  next  beaten  but,  after  three  years  of  fighting,  the  French  were 
themselves  defeated  by  the  Egyptians,  British,  and  Turks,  and  the  Sultan's 
nominal  supremacy  was  reestablished  in  1801.  Meanwhile,  in  1799,  Napoleon 
had  suddenly  returned  to  France,  had  overthrown  the  Directory,  and  had  set 
up  the  Consulate.  He  had  taken  chemists,  mathematicians,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, archeologists,  and  historians  to  Egypt  with  him.15  They  had  made  care- 
ful observations  and  their  reports,  published  in  later  years,  first  revealed  the 
resources  and  wonders  of  this  land  of  long-lost  history.16  In  1807,  as  an  ally 
of  Russia,  then  fighting  France  and  Turkey,  Great  Britain  again  invaded 
Egypt,  only  to  suffer  defeat. 

The  Anglo-French  contest  for  the  control  of  Egypt  at  the  turn  of  the 
1800's  must,  tlhen,  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  two  nations'  colonial  rivalry. 
Reduced  to  simple  terms,  it  was  a  second  phase  of  the  struggle  for  India.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  conflict  continued,  for 
Great  Britain,  awakened  to  a  realization  of  Egypt's  importance  through 
Napoleon's  attempted  seizure,  was  ever  on  her  guard.  Chance  played  in  her 
favor;  British  fortunes  rose  as  those  of  the  French  declined. 

"While  France,  in  1798,  was  the  traditional  friend  of  the  Ottomans,  Great 
Britain,  her  time-honored  foe,  had  attained  a  generally  recognized  predomi- 
nant position  in  the  country  by  1904.  We  will  briefly  consider  the  diplomatic 
fencings  which  took  place  between  the  two  over  Egypt  during  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  then  unravel  with  care  the  tangled  skein  of 
Anglo-French  diplomacy  in  the  critical  years  of  modern  Egyptian  history, 
1875  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Entente  Cordiale. 


15.  Ibid.,  p.    152. 

16.  Vyse,  p.    256. 
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CONCERNING  EGYPT,  1815-1875 

Mehemet  Ali,  an  Albanian  adventurer,  seized  control  of  Egypt  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  Pasha  there  in  1805.  Six  years  later,  he  practically  ex- 
terminated the  Beys,  the  leaders  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  opposed  him,  by 
massacre,  and  thus  became  unquestioned  master  of  the  land.  Confiscation 
gave  him  possession  of  innumerable  estates  and  he  grew  wealthy  through 
establishing  many  State  monopolies.  Cotton  culture,  introduced  by  him, 
brought  wide-spread  prosperity  to  his  subjects. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  himself  very  ignorant,  but  he  highly  esteemed  European 
civilization  and  introduced  it  in  Egypt  on  a  large  scale.  French  influence 
predominated.  Many  Frenchmen  were  named  to  civil  positions  and  French 
officers  were  commissioned  to  reorganize  his  army  and  navy.  Jesuit  schools 
were  opened  and  Egyptians  of  means  sent  their  children  to  France  to  be  ed- 
ucated. Thus,  a  veneer  of  French  culture  was  spread  over  Egyptian  life.  The 
country  was  not,  however,  in  any  sense,  a  French  colony,  nor  was  it  regarded 
as  such.  The  French  merely  desired  ascendancy  for  commercial  reasons  and 
because,  through  it,  the  British  position  in  India  might  be  affected  materially. 

Great  Britain's  actions  in  the  Near  East  were  governed  by  her  relations 
with  that  jewel  of  empire.  Under  the  settlement  of  1815,  Malta1  and 
the  Ionian  Islands,2  stepping  stones  to  Egypt,  were  respectively  transferred  to 
and  placed  under  her  supervision.  As  Australia  grew  in  importance,  the  control 
of  the  route  to  the  East  became  even  more  essential  for  the  British.  Their  in- 
terests now  demanded  that  no  French  protectorate  be  established  over  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  that  Russia  be  prevented  from  expanding  towards  India  at  the 
expense  of  the  Porte.  These  two  factors  dominated  Great  Britain's  relations 
with  the  Levant  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  War  of  Greek  Independence  during  the  1820's,  the  Turkish  Sultan 
called  on  his  nominal  vassal,  Mehemet  Ali,  for  aid,  promising  him  the  Pasha- 
lies  of  the  Morea,  Crete,  and  Syria  as  reward.  The  Egyptian  fleet  and  army 
under  Mehemet's  son,  Ibrahim,  were  dispatched  north  in  response  to  this  call. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  English  and  French  fleets  soon  appeared  in  Balkan 
waters  and,  in  1827,  at  Navarino,  the  Egyptian  squadron  was  destroyed.3 

In  1830,  France  began  to  carve  out  a  colonial  empire  for  herself  in  Africa. 
Algeria  was  then  attacked  by  Charles  X  in  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  the 


1.  Definitive    Treaty    of    Peace    between    Great    Britain,    Austria,    Portugal,    Prussia,    Russia, 

Spain  and  Sweden,  and  France,  in  The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  edited  by  Edward 
Hertslet   (3  vols.,  London,  1875),  I,  Document  1,  Art.  VII,  p.  9. 

2.  Treaty  Between  Great  Britain   and   Austria,   Prussia,   and   Russia,   Respecting   the   Ionian 

Islands,  in  Ibid.,  I,  Document  39,  Art.  II,  pp.  338,  339. 

3.  Declaration  of  Accession  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  the  Treaty  of  6th  July,  1827,  for  the 

Pacification  of  Greece,  in   Ibid.,  II,  Document    144,   p.    812. 
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support  of  his  subjects.  While  he  failed  to  accomplish  this  and  fell  from 
power,  Algeria  was  slowly  conquered  and  completely  occupied  under  his 
successor,  Louis  Philippe.  This  act,  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  Tunis  some 
thirty-five  years  later,  became  one  of  primary  importance  in  future  Anglo- 
French  relations  bearing  on  Egypt. 

Despite  die  Sultan's  having  promised  Mehemet  Ali  three  Pashalics  in  return 
for  aid  in  his  struggle  with  the  Greeks,  he  gave  him,  only  rule  over  Crete, 
holding  that  the  disasters  of  the  contest  had  absolved  him  from  bestowing 
the  other  two.  Mehemet  was  angered  at  his  suzerain's  perfidy  and,  in  1831, 
sent  his  forces  under  Ibrahim  to  invade  Syria.  This  opened  the  Turco-Egyptian 
War  in  which  the  Egyptians  were  constantly  victorious. 

Russia  preferred  weak  Turkish  rule  at  Constantinople  to  srong  Egyptian 
control  there  and  hence  intervened  in  behalf  of  the  Porte.  France  and  England 
feared  the  establishment  of  Russian  supremacy  and  consequently  joined  the 
Muscovites  in  dealing  with  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  Sultan's  behalf.  The  latter  was 
thus  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  Pashalic  of  Syria  and  accepted  this 
arrangement  with  good  grace  under  a  treaty  of  1833.4 

By  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  of  the  same  year,  Russia  gained  a  virtual 
protectorate  over  Turkey.5  England  and  France  protested  loudly  against 
this,6  but  in  vain.  In  1833,  likewise,  Russia  and  Austria,  by  the  Convention  of 
Munchengraetz,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.7 

Czar  Nicholas  I  was  convinced  that  the  Sultan's  State  was  about  to  fall 
apart  and,  after  the  War  of  Greek  Independence,  in  1833,  suggested  to  Great 
Britain  that  plans  be  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  effects  of  the  "sick  man  of 
Europe"  after  his  death.  He  proposed  that  the  British  take  Crete  and  Egypt  as 
their  share  of  the  estate,  but  the  suggestion  was  declined  with  thanks.8 

From  1833  to  1839,  Mehemet  strengthened  his  hold  on  Egypt  and  Syria 
and  made  himself  master  of  Arabia  as  well.  In  this  way  he  gained  control  of 
both  the  Red  Sea  and  Euphrates  River  routes  to  the  East,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
England. 

In  1839,  the  Syrians  revolted  and  the  Sultan,  jealous  of  his  vassal's  in- 
creasing power,  gave  them  assistance.  Again  the  Egyptians  triumphed.  How- 
ever, Great  Britain  and  Russia  interceded  in  Turkey's  behalf.  France,  bound 
to  Mehemet  Ali  by  the  ties  already  mentioned,  and  under  the  influence  of 
grandiose  schemes  fostered  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Thiers,  lent  him  support 
and  thus  became  isolated.  Mehemet  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  hold  on 
the  Arabian  peninsula  in  1841  but  found  ample  compensation  in  his  Egypt- 


4.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Pacific  Arrangement  Made  Between  the  Porte  and  Mehemet  Ali, 

Pasha  of  Egypt — February  to  May,  1833,  No.  7,  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers, 
XXII    (1833-1834),   pp.    148,    149. 

5.  Treaty   of  Defensive   Alliance   Between   Russia   and   Turkey,   in   Hertslet,   II,   Document 

168,    pp.    925-928. 

6.  Note  and  Copy  of  British  Protest  to  the  Porte,  in  Ibid.,  II,   following  Document    161, 

p.   928. 

7.  Mariott,   p.   211.   „ 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  230. 
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ian  Pashalic  being  made  hereditary  and  his  being  given  life- time  control  over 
Syria.9  Great  Britain,  which  had  occupied  Aden  in  1839,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain this  strategic  port  of  call  on  the  route  to  India.10  About  the  same  time, 
the  Russians  withdrew  their  protectorate  over  Turkey.11 

France  had  no  part  in  these  negotiations  and  thus  suffered  a  crushing 
diplomatic  defeat.  Common  action  with  Mehemet  against  the  Porte,  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  was  proposed,  but  Louis  Philippe  had  fears  for  the  safety 
of  his  throne  and  wisely  enough  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  such  proposals.  Thiers 
thereupon  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Guizot,  who  adopted  a  conciliatory 
attitude.12 

Meanwhile,  French  culture  continued  to  spread  over  Egypt.  French  became 
the  language  of  the  educated  people  and  French  officers,  engineers,  scholars, 
and  lawyers  filled  the  highest  posts  in  the  land.  Mehemet  Ali  died  in  1848 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ibrahim  (September  to  November  1848),  he  by  Abbas 
(1848-1854),  Abbas,  in  1854,  by  Said  (1854-1863),  and  he  by  Ismail  in 
1863. 

In  the  Crimean  War,  Great  Britain  and  France  joined  hands  with  the  Sultan 
in  opposing  Russian  expansion,  the  former  because  the  growth  of  Romanoff 
influence  in  the  Near  East  threatened  her  hold  on  India  and  the  latter  because 
of  jealousy  at  the  foothold  Russia  already  enjoyed  in  the  Levant  and  likewise 
because  she  wished  to  regain  her  lost  prestige.  Egypt  was  only  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  this  phase  of  the  Eastern  Question — by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  April  1 5 , 
1856,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  France  joined  in  guaranteeing  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  including,  of  course,  the 
Nile  country.13 

Egypt  was,  however,  fast  coming  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage.  On 
November  30,  1854,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  a  French  engineer,  had  been 
granted  the  right  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  by  Said  Pasha, 
his  former  playmate.14  The  plan  was  an  old  one  and  had  been  seriously  con- 
sidered on  several  previous  occasions  but  the  enterprise  had  never  gotten  under 
way.  Now  that  work  was  actually  to  begin,  the  British  took  immediate  alarm 
for  a  French  canal  would,  of  course,  menace  their  position  in  India. 

A  wider  concession  was  granted  de  Lesseps  by  Said  in  1856  and  plans  were 
carefully  made.15  But  confirmation  of  both  charters  by  the  Sultan  was  re- 


9.  Convention   Between   Great    Britain,   Austria,   Prussia,   and    Russia,    and    Turkey,    for    the 
Pacification  of  the  Levant,  in  Hertslet,  II,  Document    190,  pp.    1008-1015. 

10.  Treaties,  etc.  Between  Great  Britain  and  Arab  Chieftains  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Relative  to 

Piracy,  Slave  Trade,  etc.— 1838,    1839,  No.    3,  in   British   and   Foreign   State   Papers, 
XXVIII    (1839-1840),   p.    1261. 

11.  Convention   Between   Great   Britain,   Austria,   Prussia,   and   Russia,   and    Turkey,   for   the 

Pacification  of  the    Levant,  in  Hertslet,  II,  Document   190,  Art.  IV,  pp.    1011,    1012. 

12.  Mariott,   p.   216. 

13.  Treaty  Between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  France,  Guaranteeing   the  Independence   and 

Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  Hertslet,  II,  Document  270,  pp.   1280,   1281. 

14.  Concessions,  Conventions,  Statutes,  and  Resolutions  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  with  the 

Sultan's    Firman,    in    Great    Britain,    House    of    Commons,    Sessional    Papers,     1876, 
LXXXIII,  C— 1416,  No.    1. 

15.  Jbid.,    No.    3. 
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quired,  and  the  British  sought  to  overcome  this  new  danger  by  thwarting  the 
enterprising  Frenchman  at  Constantinople.  After  endless  intrigue,  they 
failed  in  their  attempt  and  excavation  work  was  begun  in  April  1859.16 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  London,  declared  the  building  of  the  canal  to  be  a 
physical  impossibility  and  held  that  the  plan  was  merely  devised  to  intrench 
French  interests  in  the  Near  East.  Nevertheless,  digging  proceeded  apace,  with 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  becoming  a  heavy  stockholder  in  the  enterprise17  and, 
after  great  difficulties  of  a  financial  nature,  the  waterway  was  at  length 
opened  in  1869.  French  influence  in  Egypt  was  then  at  its  height. 

Ismail,  like  Mehemet  Ali,  was  a  great  enthusiast  over  European  culture  and, 
in  his  effort  to  introduce  it  on  a  large  scale,  entered  upon  a  wild  orgy  of 
spending.  When  the  Treasury  was  depleted,  taxes  were  forcibly  collected  in 
advance  and,  when  this  failed,  he  resorted  to  usurers  at  ruinous  rates.  Con- 
cessions were  granted  right  and  left,  his  officials  juggled  accounts  and  fleeced 
him,  and  European  adventurers,  thronging  to  this  land  ruled  by  a  gullible 
spendthrift,  further  aided  in  making  the  financial  condition  of  Egypt  a  de- 
plorable one.  Whereas  the  country's  debt  in  1863,  when  Ismail  ascended  the 
throne,  had  been  only  a  little  over  £3,000,000,  by  1875  it  was  more  than 
twenty-five  times  as  great.18 

In  1866,  through  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  his  annual  tribute  to  the 
Porte,  Ismail  brought  about  the  issuance  of  a  firman  by  the  Sultan  granting 
succession  to  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt  by  primogeniture.19  By  a  further  decree  of 
the  following  year,  he  was  given  permission  to  assume  the  title  of  Khedive.20 
Under  a  third  one  of  1873,  also  purchased,  Ismail  was  given  the  right  to  con- 
tract unrestricted  loans  and  restrictions  on  the  size  of  his  army  were  removed. 
Egypt  thus  became  largely  independent  of  Turkey.21 

A  new  feeling  of  hostility  towards  England  had  been  wakened  among  the 
French  as  a  result  of  the  former's  successful  negotiations  with  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon  for  a  commercial  treaty  establishing  a  virtual  free  trade  regime 
in  1860.  This  spirit  of  animosity  was  greatly  increased  through  British  op- 
position to  the  building  of  the  Canal  and  through  Great  Britain's  calmly 
standing  by  to  see  France  crushed  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.22  The  situation 
in  1875,  then,  was  as  follows — bad  blood  had  developed  between  the  two 
Governments  and  Nations,  the  French  were  in  control  of  the  Canal  and  were 
preponderantly  influential  in  Egypt,  the  Khedive  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses free  from  supervision  by  the  Sultan,  he  was  the  owner  of  a  large  block  of 
Canal  Company  shares,  and  was  daily  finding  himself  more  hopelessly  in  debt. 


16.  Full  authorization  was  not  given  until  1866.  Firman  du  Sultan  de  la  Turquie,  Autorisant 

1'Execution   du   Canal   Maritime   de   Suez,   in   British    and   Foreign   State   Papers,   LVI 
(1865-1866),    pp.    293,    294. 

17.  De  Freycinet,  pp.  116,  151. 

18.  Alfred  Milner,  England  in  Egypt   (London,  1904),  pp.   176,  177. 

19.  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  LVI   (1865-1866),  p.   1167. 

20.  Ibid.,  LIX   (1868-1869),  p.  582. 

21.  Ibid.,    LXIH     (1872-1873),    p.    31. 

22.  Sir   Thomas   Barclay,   Thirty    Years — Anglo-French    Reminiscences,    1976-1906    (London, 

1914),  pp.  36,  37. 
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THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE  CANAL  SHARES 

The  Universal  Company  of  the  Maritime  Canal  of  Suez  had  originally  been 
capitalized  at  200,000,000  francs  (£8,000,000),  a  total  of  400,000  shares, 
with  a  par  value  of  500  francs  each,  having  been  issued.  Over  three-fourths 
of  them  had  been  taken  up  by  French  and  Turkish  investors  and  Said  Pasha 
had  purchased  the  remaining  block  of  85,506  in  his  own  name. 

However,  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  a  total  capital  of 
about  £17,000,000  had  been  employed,  the  additional  £9,000,000  having  been 
secured  through  an  indemnity  paid  the  corporation  by  Ismail  following  the 
breaking  of  his  contract  to  supply  forced  larbor,  through  conducting  a  lottery, 
and  through  the  sale  of  further  stock.1  The  Khedive  had  been  a  heavy  pur- 
chaser of  the  new  issue,  bringing  his  holdings  up  to  176,602  shares.  For  cer- 
tain considerations,  he  had  hypothecated  his  interest  coupons  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  ending  1894.  In  one  way  or  another,  he  had  contributed 
about  one  half  of  the  total  sum  spent.2 

From  the  outset,  the  Canal  was  a  huge  success.  Although  the  British  had 
invested  very  little  in  the  enterprise,  they  were  by  far  the  largest  users  of  the 
waterway.  In  1875,  1,492  ships  passed  through  it  and  of  these,  1,061  were 
British.  Thus,  six  years  after  the  Isthmus  had  been  cut,  70%  of  the  bottoms 
passing  through  were  British.3 

Meanwhile,  Ismail's  wanton  spending  continued  unabated  and  he  was  daily 
plunging  deeper  into  debt.  His  early  excesses  had  drained  the  Treasury  but, 
the  Firman  of  1873  having  removed  all  restraints,  he  now  borrowed  recklessly, 
right  and  left,  blissfully  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  all  obligations  ultimately 
fall  due  and  that  even  a  ruler's  credit  has  its  limits.  Economic  laws  were  calmly 
ignored.  Private  and  State  accounts  were  loosely  kept  and  payments  were 
made  indiscriminately  from  public  or  personal  funds.  Yet  there  was  little 
to  show  for  the  money  used.  In  reality,  all  of  the  huge  sum  spent,  save  only 
the  small  portion  invested  in  the  Canal,  was  squandered.4 

By  1875,  the  situation  had  become  acute.  It  was  then  no  longer  possible 
for  him  to  negotiate  further  loans  except  at  most  exorbitant  rates,  and  even 
then  there  were  but  few  who  could  be  induced  to  make  him  advances.  It  was 
impossible  to  extort  further  taxes  from  his  unhappy  subjects,  as  they  had  al- 
ready been  collected  in  advance,  in  some  cases,  for  several  years.  The  sponge 
had  been  squeezed  dry. 


1.  Vyse,    p.    194.    For    Napoleon    Ill's    decision    of    arbitration,    see    Sentence    Arbitrale    de 

PEmpereur  des  Frangais,  sur  le  Compromis  Relatif  au  Canal   de  Suez,  in  British  end 
foreign   State    Papers,    LV    (1864-1865),    pp.    1004-1021. 

2.  Article  from  The  Economist,  quoted  in  The  Times   (London),  Nov.  29,  1875,  p.  7. 

3.  Report  of  Suez  Canal  Traffic,  1876,  from  the  British  Consul  at  Port  Said,  in  British  and 

Foreign  State  Papers,  LXVH    (1875-1876),  pp.   68-70. 

4.  Cromer,    I,    p.    11. 
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In  his  desperation,  Ismail  determined  to  market  the  Canal  stock  which  he 
possessed.  M.  Dervien  of  the  French  banking  firm,  A.  Dervien  &  Cie.,  prom- 
inent in  Egyptian  finacial  affairs,  was  commissioned,  early  in  November,  1875, 
to  place  these  shares.  He  was  originally  authorized  to  sell  them  en  bloc  for 
92,000,000  francs.  This  sum  was  to  be  paid  in  three  installments,  the  Khedive 
allowing  the  purchaser  10%  per  annum  on  them  for  the  nineteen  years  more 
during  which  they  would  draw  no  interest.  M.  Dervien,  then  in  Paris,  was 
granted  forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  dispose  of  them.  Even  though  the 
guaranteed  interest  was  raised  to  11%  by  the  desperate  Khedive,  his  agent 
was  unable  to  market  the  paper  in  the  alloted  time.  Consequently  it  was  ex- 
tended, other  terms  were  offered,  but  to  no  avail — no  French  investors  could 
be  interested. 

While  the  shares  were  thus  being  hawked  about  in  Paris,  Frederic^..  Grff  n- 
/  wood,  an  English  journalist,  learned  of  it  and  notified  Lord_Derby,  the  then 
Foreign  Secretary,  in  London.  The  latter  cabled  to  Major-General  Stanton, 
•^  the  British  Agent  and  Consul-GenefalTri  Egypt,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
rumor  had  any  foundation.  The  Khedive  readily^enough  confirmed  the  re- 
port and,  as  no  results  were  forthcoming  from  Paris,  offered  his  holdings  to 
Stanton.  Disraeli  immediately,  on  his  own  authority,  purchased  the  shares  in 
the  name  of  Great  Britain,  and  M.  Dervien  was  directed  to  suspend  his 
negotiations.5 

The  Disraeli  purchase  agreement,  entered  into  under  date  of  November  25, 
1875,  provided  that  on  December  1,  on  the  deposit  of  the  stock  in  question 
in  the  hands  of  Major-General  Stanton,  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  was  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Egyptian  Government  with  Messrs.  N.  de 
Rothschild  and  Sons  of  London.  The  balance  was  to  be  provided  during 
December  and  January,  as  might  be  arranged  between  the  Khedive  and  this 
banking  house.  The  Egyptian  Government  was  to  pay  Great  Britain  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5%  in  equal  semi-annual  payments  on  the  whole  amount  of 
purchase  money  until  such  a  time  as  the  coupons  would  be  liberated  from  the 
engagement  existing  with  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  this  interest  to  be 
made  a  charge  against  the  Egyptian  Treasury.6 

Although  Gladstone   and  Lord  Granville  both   disapproved  of   the   affair, 


1 


/  Parliament   subsequently   readily   enough   lent   hearty   support    to   the   Con- 
<  I  servative  Prime  Minister  in  his  unprecedented  step.7 

/    News  of  the  unauthorized  purchase  was  announced  to  a  startled  public  by 

(  The  Times  for  November  26.  There  had  been  no  waiting  for  the  national 

Legislature  to  convene,   no  feeling  out  of  public  opinion  or  preparing   the 

country  for  the  measure,  and  the  enterprise  had  about  it  an  audacity  not 


5.  Letter  of  M.  Dervien  in  The  Times   (London),  Dec.  2,  1875. 

6.  Agreement   Between   Great    Britain    and    Egypt,    Relative    to    the    Acquisition    by    Great 

Britain  of  the  Shares  Held  by  the  Khedive  in  the  Capital  of  the  Universal  Company  of 
the  Maritime  Canal  of  Suez,  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  LXVI  (1874-1875), 
pp.  670,  671. 

7.  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  The  Life  of  Granville  (2  vols.,  London,  1905),  II,  p.  157. 
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generally  associated  with  the  acts  of  a  British  Ministry.  It  was  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  transaction  was  considered  a  most  consequential  one. 

The  Times  sensed  the  fact  that  it  materially  altered  Great  Britain's  position 
in  the  Levant. 

"It  is  impossible  to  separate  in  our  thoughts  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
from  the  question  of  England's  future  relations  with  Egypt,  or  the  destiny  of 
Egypt  from  the  shadows  that  darken  the  Turkish  Empire.  ...  It  would  be 
useless  to  contend  that  political  motives  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Khedive's  offer." 

The  latter  factor  was,  however,  held  to  be  secondary.  The  purchase  was 
looked  upon  primarily  as  an  act  prompted  by  the  desire  to  have  a  voice  in  a 
useful  and  profitable  enterprise  of  great  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
entire  Nation.  No  extension  of  power  was  desired.  If,  however,  trouble  were 
to  arise,  the  country  would  be  ready  to  meet  it. 

"We  are  quite  content  that  Egypt  should  retain  its  present  connexion  with 
the  Ottoman  State,  should  the  Ruler  of  that  State  continue  in  a  position  to 
exercise  the  suzerainty  ....  But  should  insurrection  or  intrigue,  aggression 
from  without  or  corruption  within,  bring  a  political  as  well  as  a  financial 
relapse  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  might  become  necessary  to  take  measures  for 
the  security  of  that  part  of  the  Sultan's  domain  with  which  we  are  most 
nearly  concerned."8 

The  British  in  general,  and  the  commercial  classes  in  particular,  loudly  ap-  \  I 
plauded  Disraeli  for  having  effected  such  a  spectacular  coup  in  such  a  brilliant ' 
manner. 

By  November  27,  a  realization  of  the  significance  of  the  purchase  had  beerk 
arrived   at.   "To   this    country   will   belong    the    decision   on   every   question  \ 
[connected  with  the  Suez  Canal],  whether  scientific,  financial,  or  political;    A 
administration  and  negotiation  will   be  in  our  hands,   and   as   we  have   the 
power,  so  shall  we  have  the  responsibility  before  the  world,"  declared  The  / 
Times. 

A  new  note,  too,  had  crept  into  this  journal's  discussion  of  the  political 
importance  of  the  event.  Might  not  commercial  interference  lead  to  financial 
protection,  and  it  to  actual  control?  "The  possession  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  now 
a  great  political  power  which  must  be  considered  in  all  discussions  of  the 
Eastern  Question  ....  We  have  now  an  abiding  stake  in  the  security  and 
welfare  of  Egypt  ....  It  is  needless  to  argue  that  this  gives  us  the  right  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  course  of  Egyptian  finance."9 

How  would  the  news  be  received  abroad?  The  Times  held  that  the  French 
would  not  be  politically  weakened  through  the  transaction  because  their  in- 
terest in  Egypt  was  chiefly  sentimental  and  that  a  highway  like  the  Suez 
Canal  must  needs  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Nation  making  greatest  use  of  it. 
The  French  had  not  been  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  secure  control,  hence 
they  would  have  no  ground  for  complaint.  As  for  Germany,  while  her  "am- 
bition is  vast,  it  does  not  overlap  the  Bosphorus  ....  Austria  will  be  equally 


8.  The  Times    (London),  November  26,   1875,  p.  7. 

9.  Ibid.,  November  27,   1875,  p.  9. 
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indifferent  ....  Russia  long  ago  anticipated  that  our  connexion  with  Egypt 
would  some  day  be  more  intimate  than  it  will  be  even  if  we  buy  the  whole  of 
the  Canal  ....  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  the  purchase 
of  half  the  Canal  may  turn  out  to  be  an  event  of  the  very  highest  political 
consequence."  Likewise,  "our  interests  in  Egypt  are  placed  on  a  new  founda- 
tion. We  are  no  longer  dependent  on  our  influence  at  Constantinople  to 
secure  the  commercial  rights  of  England  in  Egypt.10 

M.  de  Lesseps  showed  a  friendly  attitude.  "The  English  nation,"  he  de- 
clared, 

''now  accepts  that  share  in  the  Canal  Company  which  was  loyally  reserved  for 
it  at  the  outset  [a  block  of  stock  had  been  placed  before  British  investors, 
but  with  indifferent  success]  and,  if  this  step  is  to  have  any  result  it  can 
only  be,  in  my  view,  by  the  abandonment  by  the  British  Government  of  an 
attitude  which  has  long  been  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  shareholder  foun- 
ders of  the  Maritime  Canal,  so  energetic  in  their  intelligent  perseverance.  I 
regard,  therefore,  as  a  fortunate  event,  this  powerful  solidarity  about  to  be 
established  between  French  and  English  capital  for  the  purely  industrial  and 
pacific  working  of  the  Universal  Maritime  Canal."11 

The  French  press,  on  the  whole,  dealt  moderately  with  the  event.  Some 
attempt  was  made  to  color  the  purchase  as  an  act  deliberately  hostile  to  France, 
but  there  was  generally  evident  a  strong  undercurrent  of  regretful  admiration 
for  such  a  clever  stroke  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government.  It  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  the  occasion  had  not  been  British  made,  that  French 
investors  had  been  given  the  first  opportunity  and  that,  only  upon  their  re- 
fusal to  act,  had  the  British  gained  their  golden  opportunity.12 

Nevertheless,  many  Frenchmen  were  grieved  at  their  neighbors'  good  for- 
tune, and  opponents  of  the  Government  made  political  capital  of  the  event. 
The  Foreign  Minister,  Decazes,  in  particular,  was  assailed.  La  Republique 
Franpaise  declared,  "The  Duq  Decazes  has  not  yet  resigned.  After  the  check 
which  our  diplomacy  has  received  in  the  Egyptian  question,  any  other  than 
the  present  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  not  have  hesitated  to  re- 
sign his  portfolio  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  while  reserving  his  ex- 
cuses for  the  Deputies  of  the  country."13  Needless  to  say,  such  attacks  were 
entirely  unjustified. 

An  article  by  Leroy-Beaulieu,  certainly  very  disquieting  to  the  British  who 
were  rejoicing  over  the  predominant  position  which  they  believed  they  had 
secured,  published  in  the  Debats,  doubtless  did  more  to  calm  French  feeling. 
In  it,  the  eminent  author  maintained  that,  while  the  statutes  of  the  Canal 
Company  provided  that  any  member  could  have  one  vote  for  twenty-five 
shares,  no  one  was  allowed  more  than  ten  votes;  furthermore,  that  since  the 
shares  had  had  their  coupons  up  to  1894  clipped,  Great  Britain  could  have  no 
voice  in  the  meetings  until  that  time.14  He  was  largely  right — it  was  not,  in 


10.  Ibid.,  November  29,   187J,  p.   9. 

11.  Ibid.,   November   30,    187J,  p.    5. 

12.  Ibid.,   December   2,    1875,   p.    5. 

13.  Issue  of  November  30,  quoted,  in  Ibid.,  December  1,  187J,  p.  5. 

14.  The  Times   (London),  November  30,   187J,  p.   5. 
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reality,  until  ten  years  later  that  the  British  Government  was  given  fair  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  of  directors  and,  even  then,  it  did  not  receive  the 
proportionate  membership  which  it  had  anticipated. 

Organs  of  opinion  in  other  foreign  countries  were  sympathetic,  on  the 
whole.15  The  Moscow  Gazette,  organ  of  the  Muscovite  Party,  was  a  notable 
exception.  This  journal  denounced  the  British  purchase  in  no  faltering  man- 
ner. It  doubted  the  legality  of  the  sale;16  it  held  that  the  Canal  had  been 
"seized",  that  England  had  "pocketed  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe",  and  that  she  had  "most  unceremoniously  taken  the  lead  in 
partitioning  Turkey."17 

Thus,  through  a  happy  chance,  Great  Britain  gained  the  largest  single  in- 
terest in  an  enterprise  which  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  binding  to- 
gether her  extended  possessions;  she  became  the  chief  stockholder  in  a  cor- 
poration three-fourths  of  whose  business  she  was  supplying. 

From  the  investment  point  of  view  alone,  the  transaction  was  an  excellent 
one.  The  heavy  traffic  gave  promise  of  yielding  large  returns  and  has,  indeed, 
done  so.  Since  Britain  was  the  principal  user  of  the  Canal,  it  was  but  natural 
that  she  should  want  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Company.  This  she  had 
not  had  up  to  the  time  of  the  Disraeli  coup  due  to  the  fact  that  stock  was  held 
chiefly  by  the  Khedive,  the  French,  and  the  Turks.  Hereafter,  this  would  be 
changed  although  the  Canal  Company  was,  in  Egypt,  still  subject  to  Egyptian 
law,  and  its  headquarters  were  still  in  Paris. 

But  it  was  the  political  aspect  of  the  purchase  which  was  of  prime  im- 
portance. For  reasons  of  state  alone,  the  British  Government  had  sought  to 
check  the  French  in  an  enterprise  which  would  unquestionably  redound  to 
the  betterment  of  the  world  at  large.  Unsuccessful  in  its  efforts,  it  now,  at 
one  stroke,  became  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  enterprise.  Great  Britain's 
every  interest  would  demand  that  the  Canal  be  kept  open.  This  could  be 
assured  only  through  strong  and  tranquil  rule  in  Egypt.  Heretofore,  the 
Egyptian  Government  had  been  able  to  hold  its  own.  But  financial  troubles 
were  hastening  a  day  of  reckoning.  What  then,  would  be  the  relations  between 
France,  traditionally  interested  in  the  Nile  country,  and  Great  Britain,  with 
her  new  stakes  there? 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  later  events,  it  becomes  evident  that  November  25, 
1875  marks  the  date  on  which  the  Anglo-French  clash  over  Egypt  opened.  The 
British  public  was  not  then,  however,  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  safety  of 
the  Empire  was  dependent  upon  supremacy  at  Suez  and  in  Egypt.  Thus,  we 
find  it  coolly  stated  in  a  leading  periodical  of  the  time  that  the  Canal  was 
not  so  important  after  all;  that  it  merely  saved  a  matter  of  four  or  six  weeks 


15.  Ibid.,  December   1,   1875,  p.   5. 

16.  Ibid.,   December   9,    1875,   p    5. 

17.  Ibid.,  December  10,   1875,  p.  7. 
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on  the  journey  to  India;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  all  control  over 
it  than  to  have  it  involve  the  country  in  difficulties.18 

Politicians,  however,  saw  the  -matter  in  its  true  perspective.  Even  the  orig- 
inal opponents  of  the  purchase  changed  their  minds  completely  within  a 
short  time.  Thus,  Gladstone  himself,  formerly  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  step,  a  few  years  later  publicly  declared  "Egypt  having  become  the  great 
gate  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres,  it  is  essential  for  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  mankind  that  the  gate  should  be  kept  open."19  This 
change  of  attitude  was  highly  significant. 


18.  George  Campbell,   "Our  Dealings   with   Egypt   and   the   Possible   Results,"   in   The   Fort- 

nightly  Review,  XXV    (1876),   p.    169. 

19.  O.    C.    Waterfield,    "Negotiations    with    M.    de    Lesseps",    in    fortnightly    Review,    XL 

(1883),    p.    164. 


II 
THE  CAVE  MISSION  AND  THE  CAISSE  DE  LA  DETTE 

We  have  seen  how,  through  financial  pressure,  Khedive  Ismail  was  forced 
to  place  his  holdings  of  Suez  Canal  stock  upon  the  open  market  and  how  the 
British  Government,  by  mere  chance,  was  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
these  shares,  and  did  so.  But  the  money  received  through  their  sale  did  little  to 
remove  Ismail  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  found  himself. 

Already  by  the  summer  of  1875,  his  credit  had  fallen  so  low  that  European 
*tock  exchanges  had  been  practically  closed  to  him.  His  position  had  even 
then  been  critical  and  he  had  therefore  cast  about  for  means  by  which  he 
might  reestablish  himself.  The  French  had  made  him  extensive  advances  i 
the  past,  but  they  were  now  themselves  heavily  burdened  by  the  cost  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  he  had  consequently  determined  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  British  investors  who  had  taken  over  but  comparatively  few  of  his 
bonds  in  the  past.1 

To  that  end,  in  October  1875,  a  few  weeks  before  parting  with  the  Canal 
stock  to  cover  urgent  immediate  needs,  he  had  requested  the  British  Govern- 
ment, through  its  representative,  Major-General  Stanton,  to  send  to  Egypt 
some  competent  official  familiar  with  the  British  financial  system  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  reorganizing  the  national  Treasury.2 

On  November  4,  formal  request  had  been  made  for  two  Englishmen  to 
occupy  posts  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  Treasury,  that  of  receipts  and  that 
of  expenditures,  both  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Egyptian  Minister  of 
Finance.3  The  British  Government  was  willing  to  render  any  assistance  which 
it  might  but,  knowing  the  tangled  state  of  Ismail's  affairs,  it  suggested  that 
before  such  action  be  taken,  an  agent  in  its  confidence  be  sent  to  Egypt  to 
confer  with  the  Khedive  regarding  the  financial  position  and  administration 
of  the  country.4 

This  reply  was  made  on  November  26,  the  day  after  the  purchase  of  the 
Canal  shares,  and  was  influenced  by  the  realization  that  the  latter  step  would 
in  a  most  material  way  affect  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Egypt. 
The  British  Government  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  Right  Honorable 
Stephen  Cave,  Her  Majesty's  Paymaster-General,  for  the  post  in  question.5 

This  answer  was  doubtless  unwelcome  to  Ismail,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  Treasury,  for,  whereas  two  Englishmen  under  the  orders  of  his 
Finance  Minister  could  easily  be  hoodwinked,  a  thoroughgoing  investigator 
with  freedom  of  action  could  scarcely  fail  to  unearth  damaging  evidence.  But 


1.  Wilfred   S.   Blunt,    The   Secret   History   of    the   English   Occupation    of    Egypt    (London, 

1907),   p.    20. 

2.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1876,  LXXXIII,  C— 1396,  No.  1. 

3.  Ibid.,  No.   3. 
+.  Ibid.,   No.    J. 
5.  Ibid.,    No.    6. 
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he  could  not  withdraw  gracefully  from  the  position  he  had  taken  and,  doubt- 
Jess  hoping  that  fortune  would  continue  to  favor  him,  he  gave  his  consent 
to  the  proposal  "apparently  gratified"  at  the  consideration  shown  his  request.6 

Cave  was  accordingly,  on  December  6,  commissioned  to  proceed  to  Egypt. 
Primarily,  he  was  "to  confer  with  the  Khedive  upon  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
ministrative assistance  for  which  His  Highness  has  applied."  Incidentally,  he 
might  obtain  "much  information  of  the  greatest  value  both  to  Egypt  and  to 
this  country,  which  is  so  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare  and  prosperity."7 
The  Mission  was  not  to  imply  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Egypt,  but  was  to  be  a  purely  friendly  one  at  public  expense.8  Ten  weeks 
later,  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  also  was  sent  south  by  the  British  Government  to 
aid  in  the  undertaking.9 

While  Mr.  Cave  was  carrying  on  his  survey,  considerable  discussion  over 
the  formation  of  an  Egyptian  National  Bank,  to  place  the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  better  basis,  took  place.  Provisional  plants  were  drawn  up.10  To 
gain  the  confidence  and  approval  of  the  foreign  Powers,  the  Khedive  pro- 
posed  that  the  institution  be  under  the  control  of  three  European  Com- 
missioners, one  each  from  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  suggested  that  the 
Governments  of  those  countries  nominate  experienced  officials  for  the 
positions.11 

The  French  Government  had  felt  for  some  time  that  the  establishment  of 
international  control  over  Egyptian  finances  would  be  highly  desirable.12  The 
British  had,  however,  maintained  that  they  would  be  unable  to  join  in  any 
such  project.13  The  proposed  bank  now  seemed  to  offer  a  means  of  attaining 
that  end.  Italy14  and  France15  each  readily  agreed  to  name  a  Commissioner,  but 
Great  Britain  declined  to  do  so,  though  expressing  willingness  to  consider  the 
creation  of  some  international  body  to  receive  and  apply  revenues  in  payment 
of  the  country's  debts.16  The  plan  for  the  bank  was,  therefore,  dropped. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cave  was  continuing  his  investigations.  After  two  months  of 
diligent  work,  he  sailed  for  England  on  February  21,  1876.17 

Early  in  March  the  Khedive  invited  the  French  Government  to  appoint  a 
competent  person  to  assist  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  M.  Villet,  former  Inspector-General  of  Finance,  was  named  for  the  place.18 

6.  Ibid.,  No.    8. 

7.  Ibid.,  No.    9. 

8.  Ibid.,  No.   12. 

9.  Ibid.,  1876,  LXXXIII,  C— 1484,  No.   2. 

10.  Ibid.,    inclosure    in    No.    4. 

11.  Ibid.,  No.   5. 

12.  Ibid.,  No.    1. 

13.  Ibid.,  No.  2. 

14.  Ibid.,  No.   13. 

15.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.    14. 

16.  Ibid.,    No.    10. 

17.  The   Times    (London),   February   22,    1876,   p.    5. 

18.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1876,  LXXXIII,  C— 1484,  Nos.   16  and   17. 
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Similarly,  an  Italian  was  appointed  by  the  Government  at  Rome  upon  Is- 
mail's solicitation.19 

The  Cave  Mission  Report  was  awaited  with  great  interest  by  investors 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  generally  expected  to  show  that,  while  affairs 
were  somewhat  muddled,  the  country  was  far  from  being  insolvent.  Near  the 
middle  of  March  1876,  Mr.  Cave  brought  his  labors  to  a  close  and  pre- 
pared to  lay  the  document  before  Parliament.  But  it  was  to  so  great  an  extent 
based  on  confidential  information  that  he  considered  himself  honor-bound  to 
receive  the  Khedive's  permission  to  publish  it  and  sought  such  consent  on 
March  20.20 

Ismail  strongly  protested  against  the  report  being  made  public  at  that 
time,  when  no  steps  had  yet  been  taken  to  improve  the  country's  financial  con- 
dition.21 It  was,  therefore,  withheld  from  Parliament.  The  inevitable  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  general  public  was  that  Egyptian  finances  were  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  had  been  supposed.  The  most  unfavorable  presen- 
tation of  findings  could  not  have  produced  a  worse  effect  than  did  this 
silence,  and  bonds  slumped  materially  in  all  markets.22  Therefore,  notwith- 
standing his  objections,  the  Khedive  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  issuing  of 
the  document  as  a  means  of  self -protection,  and  this  was  done  on  March  3 1.28 

By  tearing  off  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  had  heretofore  surrounded  Egypt- 
ian affairs,  the  Report  to  a  considerable  extent  dissipated  the  bondholders' 
fears.  It  showed  that  the  national  debt  was  £75,000,000  but  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  Government's  being  able  to  pay  7%  interest  on  the 
whole.  The  sum  of  £30,000,000  was  now  known  to  have  been  spent  on  public 
works  other  than  the  Canal,  about  half  of  this  amount  having  been  used  in 
railroad  construction  alone. 

The  country  was  suffering  "from  the  ignorance,  dishonesty,  waste,  and 
extravagance  of  the  East,  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  vast  expense 
caused  by  hasty  and  inconsiderate  endeavors  to  adopt  the  civilization  of  the 
West."  Officials  neglected  their  duties  and  fleeced  the  Government.  The 
fellahs  were  ill-treated  and  robbed.  Every  security  of  real  value  was  pledged. 
A  calamity  could,  however,  probably  be  averted  by  consolidating  various  is- 
sues of  bonds  and  refunding  them.  Two  urgent  recommendations  were  made 
— that  the  Khedive  place  at  the  head  of  affairs,  "a  person  who  could  command 
general  confidence,"  and  that  no  new  loans  be  contracted.24 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  publication  of  the  Report  was  a  sharp  rise  in 
Egyptians.25  But  while  the  situation  had  been  somewhat  clarified,  much  still 
remained  in  doubt.  Cave's  information  had  all  been  second  hand;  the  wily 
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Khedive,  through  his  Finance  Minister,  had  not  permitted  him  to  make  the 
thorough  investigation  which  was  desirable,  and  approximations  only  had 
been  arrived  at.  Furthermore,  the  Report  did  not  include  data  for  the  two 
/  past  years,  no  figures  having  been  "available".26  It  was  very  evident  that 
Ismail  had  not  dealt  frankly  with  his  unwelcome  visitor  and  that  he  had  not 
afforded  him  "every  facility  for  ascertaining  correctly  the  position  of  the 
financial  affairs"  of  the  country. 

The  plan  for  a  National  Bank  under  the  direction  of  representatives  of  the 
French,  Italian  and  British  Governments  had  failed  because  of  the  refusal  of 
Great  Britain  to  form  an  official  connection  with  such  an  institution.  Under 
pressure  from  large  Parisian  bondholders,  Ismail  therefore  proposed,  at  the  end 
of  March,  to  establish  a  commission  composed  of  one  nominee  of  each  of  the 
three  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  punctual  payment  of  interest. 
The  commissioners  were  not  to  be  appointed  by  the  several  Governments,  but 
by  the  Khedive,  and  were  to  form  a  body  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  de 
la  Dette.27 

The  Italian  and  French  Governments  favored  the  plan,  but  the  Due 
Decazes,  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  had  no  desire  to  take  a  step  which  might 
not  have  the  full  approval  of  the  British  Government  and  therefore  would  not 
proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  French  commissioner  until  he  had  ascertained 
what  action  would  be  taken  in  London.28 

Great  Britain  had  not  been  officially  informed  of  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  the  commission,  but  entered  into  communication  with  the  Egyptian 
and  French  Governments  respecting  the  matter.29  It  was  made  evident  that  the 
arrangement  suggested  was  not  to  involve  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  guar- 
antee, either  material  or  moral.30  The  British  Government  let  it  be  known, 
however,  that  it  could  not  view  with  indifference  any  attempt  by  another 
Power  to  gain  administrative  control  over  Egypt.31 

An  alleged  decree  establishing  a  Commission  of  Debt  was  published  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  March  25,  at  which  time  it  was  stated  that  the  French 
and  Italian  members  had  already  been  appointed.32  The  Khedive  promptly 
denied  that  any  such  document  had  been  issued,  stating  that  the  draft  of  one 
had  merely  been  submitted  to  him  by  the  Parisian  group  of  stockholders  for 
his  signature.  He  added,  however,  that  it  would  be  issued  in  due  course,  as 
the  project  had  already  won  favor  with  the  French  and  Italian  Governments.38 

It  was  because  the  Government  at  London  was  uncertain  regarding  the 
matter  of  appointing  a  British  commissioner  that  Ismail,  who  felt  that  the 
evidence  in  Mr.  Cave's  Report  could  have  but  little  ill  effect  if  its  publication 
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would  follow  the  announcement  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, temporarily  refused  to  give  his  assent  to  its  appearance  while  awaiting 
a  reply  from  Downing  Street.  However,  the  psychological  result  of  such  action 
proving  bad,  he  reluctantly  gave  his  assent  to  its  presentation  before  arrange- 
ments for  organizing  the  Commission  had  been  completed.34 

Representatives  of  the  Paris  group  had  meanwhile  gone  to  Egypt  to  negoti- 
ate directly  with  the  Khedive  and  arrived  on  March  30.35  The  French  Govern- 
ment was  therefore  unable  further  to  postpone  the  nomination  of  a  com- 
missioner and  prepared  to  submit  the  name  of  its  candidate.  On  April  7,  the 
British  Government  was  informed  of  this  action.  Great  regret  was  expressed 
at  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  not  seen  its  way  clear  to  do  likewise,  and  the 
French  Government  gave  assurance  that  such  action  on  its  part  would  be 
welcomed  should  a  decision  to  cooperate  be  arrived  at  later.36  All  that  was  in 
view  was  to  give  the  Khedive  such  friendly  assistance  in  the  reorganization  of 
his  finances  as  he  had  applied  for.37 

Although  Ismail  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  exact  condition  of  the  Treas- 
ury unknown  and  was  even  then  in  conference  with  the  Paris  agents,  he 
could  not  turn  the  tide  of  events.  By  a  decree  of  April  6,  published  two  days 
later,  payment  on  Treasury  Bills  was  suspended.38  This  was  a  public  declaration  \- 
of  bankruptcy. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Khedive  requested  Major-General  Stanton  to  inquire 
whether  the  British  Government  would  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Mjr. 
Wilson  as  the  British  member  if  a  Commission  of  Debt  were  to  be  es- 
tablished.39 The  reply  from  London,  under  date  of  April  13,  stated  that,  if 
the  Khedive  wished  to  appoint  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  latter  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  position,  the  Government  would  have  "no  right  or  desire  to  oppose 
his  employment  to  any  post  which  His  Highness  may  think  fit  to  offer  him 
and  which  he  may  be  willing  to  accept."40  But  it  was  to  be  strictly  understood 
that  the  Government  could  not  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  Com- 
mission in  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson's  appointment  by  the  Khedive,  should 
the  latter  carry  out  his  intention.41 

The  scheme  for  floating  the  Egyptian  debt,  presented  by  the  representatives 
from  Paris,  was  rejected  by  Ismail,42  who  offered  a  counter-plan.43  While 
negotiations  were  being  carried  on,  British  bondholders  on  April  14  presented 
a  memorial  to  their  Government  protesting  against  the  suspension  of  payment 
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on  Treasury  Bills.44  This  evoked  the  response  that  there  could  be  no  inter- 
ference in  the  matter  from  London.45 

An  agreement  was  at  length  reached  between  Ismail  and  the  French  bankers 
and,  on  May  6,  the  Khedive  established  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette.46  The  decree 
creating  it  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  modern  Egyptian  history. 

The  new  institution  was  brought  into  existence  to  receive  funds  necessary 
to  cover  the  interest  and  redemption  of  the  debt,  using  them  solely  for  these 
purposes.  Specified  revenues  were  assigned  to  the  Caisse  and  a  careful  account- 
ing system  was  provided  for.  If  deficits  occurred  in  the  amount  of  revenue 
collected  to  cover  the  charges  coming  due,  the  Caisse  was  to  secure  the  balance 
from  the  general  Treasury.  Similarly,  any  surplus  in  the  Caisse  was  to  be 
paid  into  the  latter. 

The  commissioners,  the  number  of  which  was  not  stated,  were  to  be  for- 
eigners appointed  for  five  years  each  by  the  Khedive,  nominations  for  the 
positions  being  made  by  foreign  Governments  at  Ismail's  request.  No  new 
bonds  were  to  be  issued  or  new  loans  contracted  except  for  emergency  use 
and  under  specific  authorization  of  the  members  of  the  Caisse  board.47.  Ismail 
at  the  same  time  formally  requested  the  British  Government  to  nominate  one 
who  could  be  appointed  as  the  English  commissioner.48 

By  a  decree  of  May  7,  1876,  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  Parisians,  the 
Egyptian  debt,  totalling  £91,000,000,  was  unified,  provision  being  made  for 
the  payment  of  interest  at  7%  and  for  the  retirement  of  the  entire  issue 
within  sixty-five  years.49  On  May  11,  by  a  further  decree,  a  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Treasury  was  created  to  effect  a  reorganization  of  the  Egypytian  Min- 
istry of  Finance,50  and  Signor  Scialoja,  an  Italian  Senator,  was  named  president 
of  the  body.51 

Mr.  Wilson  was  by  no  means  wholly  in  sympathy  with  these  measures  but 
expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Caisse  to  get  it  into 
working  order  if  he  were  granted  leave  of  absence  by  home  authorities.53 
The  latter  did  not,  however,  wish  to  name  him  to  the  body  and,  holding  that 
his  remaining  longer  in  Egypt  would  occasion  a  misunderstanding,  they 
ordered  him  to  return  home  if  he  desired  to  remain  in  British  service53  and  he 
promptly  left  the  country.54 

On  May  23,  Major-General  Stanton  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Khedive 
that  the  British  Government  could  not  appoint  a  commissioner,  as  it  did  not 
approve  of  the  arrangements  made.55  About  the  same  time,  Herr  von  Kremer, 
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Aulic  Counsellor  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  Signor  M. 
Baravelli,  Inspector-General  of  Italian  Finance,  and  M.  de  Blignieres,  * 
former  Prefect  and  at  one  time  Inspector  of  Finances  in  France,  were  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  of  the  Debt  by  the  Khedive  on  the  nominations  of  the 
Austrian,  Italian,  and  French  Governments  respectively.56  The  Caisse,  under 
management  of  the  European  Commissioners,  but  without  British  representa- 
tion, was  then  scheduled  to  begin  operations  on  June  10,  1876.5T 
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Ill 
THE  GOSCHEN-JOUBERT  ARRANGEMENT 

The  provisions  of  the  Decree  of  May  7,  1876,  instituting  the  Caisse  de  la 
Dette,  were  unsatisfactory  to  many  bondholders,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
France.  Late  in  July,  George  J.  Goschen,  a  member  of  Parliament,  informed 
Lord  Derby,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  represent 
the  interests  of  upwards  of  2,000  British  holders  of  Egyptian  stock  and  that 
he  would  seek  to  obtain  some  modifications  of  the  new  arrangements  from  the 
Khedive,  if  possible.  He  at  the  same  time  sought  Derby's  moral  support  in  his 
undertaking.1  The  Government  consented  to  give  him  such  assistance  as  it 
could,  unofficially,2  and,  early  in  August,  Mr.  Vivian,  the  British  Agent  and 
Consul-General  in  Egypt,  was  instructed  to  bring  Goschen's  project  to  the 
Khedive's  attention  for  his  consideration.3 

Associated  with  Mr.  Goschen,  representing  the  British  bondholders,  was  M. 
Joubert,  serving  as  representative  for  the  French  investors.  Both  arrived  in 
Alexandria  on  August  12.4  When  Mr.  Goschen  was  presented  to  the  Khedive, 
Mr.  Vivian  explained  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  but  that  it  was  interested  in 
seeing  Egypt  placed  upon  a  more  substantial  financial  footing.  This  reassured 
the  ruler,  who  had  desired  to  know  if  "the  negotiations  were  to  be  considered 
as  'diplomatic',  "5  and  the  matter  of  securing  a  new  settlement  was  taken  up 
at  once,  with  the  result  that  on  November  3,  a  complete  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  Ismail  by  Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert.6 

For  some  months,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  had  found 
that  funds  specifically  assigned  to  it  were  being  misappropriated  by  Ismail 
Sadyk  Pasha,  the  Minister  of  Finance  and,  next  to  the  Khedive,  the  most 
powerful  man  in  Egypt.  During  his  term  of  office,  he  had  acquired  a  vast 
fortune  by  embezzlement  and  he  had  continued  his  nefarious  practices  even 
after  the  opening  of  the  Caisse.  He  had  sought  to  hoodwink  Goschen  and 
Joubert  and  to  cover  up  his  peculations  but  they,  refusing  to  deal  with  him, 
had  discovered  enormous  discrepancies  in  his  accounts  and  now  formulated 
charges  against  him.  The  Caisse  Commissioners  likewise  denounced  the  guilty 
Minister  and  declared  their  intention  of  prosecuting  him. 

He  was  at  once  arrested  and  charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  Khedive 
in  outlying  provinces  rather  than  with  wholesale  thieving,  since  as  was  doubt- 
less the  case,  he  declared  his  fellow  Ministers  to  be  culpable  on  the  same  score.7 


1.  Gt,  Br.}  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C—  2233,  No.  14. 

2.  Ibid.,  No.   16. 

3.  Ibid.,  No.    17. 

4.  Ibid.,  No.  20. 

5.  Ibid.y  same   dispatch. 

6.  Ibid.,  annex  to  No.  23. 

7.  Ibid.,  Nos.   27  and   28. 
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After  his  arrest,  he  boasted  of  having  pocketed  £15,000,000  in  a  single  year. 
He  was  subsequently  sentenced  to  life  exile  in  the  wild  southern  Nile  valley, 
but  was  murdered  while  on  a  boat  proceeding  up  stream.8  The  removal  of 
the  unscrupulous  Minister  of  Finance  cleared  the  way  for  the  success  of 
Messers.  Goschen  and  Joubert's  mission,  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  on 
November  14,  and  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  Caisse  and  the  treatment 
of  the  Unified  Debt  were  promulgated  by  a  decree  of  November  18.9 

Loans  of  1864,  1865,  and  1867,  totalling  £4,293,000,  were  taken  out  of 
the  Unified  Debt  established  on  May  7  and  were  separately  dealt  with.  The 
same  was  done  with  the  Da'ira  Debts,  for  which  crown  land  served  as  security 
and  which  reached  £8,815,000.  Likewise,  a  5%  Preference  Stock,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  £17,000,000,  was  created.  The  Unified  Debt  capital  was  reduced  to 
£59,000,000  as  a  result  of  these  acts,  6%  interest  was  provided  for,  and  a 
1%  sinking  fund  was  established. 

By  the  new  arrangement,  the  Caisse  was  to  be  under  the  administration  of 
a  Controller-General  of  Receipts  and  a  Controller-General  of  Expenditures. 
One  was  to  be  an  Englishman,  the  other  a  Frenchman.  Both  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Khedive  who  was  unofficially  to  request  the  two  European 
Powers  to  recommend  suitable  men  for  the  positions.  Their  term  of  office  was 
to  be  five  years  and  they  were  to  be  accountable  to  the  ruler  alone. 

The  revenues  of  the  port  of  Alexandria  and  of  the  railroads  were  to  be  used 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Preference  Stock  and  they  were  consequently  to  be 
placed  under  a  special  administrative  board  composed  of  two  Englishmen,  one 
Frenchman,  and  two  natives.  One  of  the  Englishmen  was  to  be  president  of 
the  body.  Like  the  Controllers,  members  of  this  group  were  to  be  responsible 
only  to  the  Khedive.10 

In  accordance  with  the  above  plan,  the  Egyptian  Government  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1876  invited  the  British  one  to  nominate  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Public  Debt  (for  which  position  the  latter  had  steadfastly  declined  to  suggest 
anyone),  a  Controller-General,  and  two  Railway  Directors,  one  of  whom  was 
to  be  President  of  the  Railway  Board.11  Lord  Derby  had,  however,  already  in- 
formed Mr.  Vivian  on  November  22  that  it  would  be  "inconvenient"  to  nom- 
inate an  English  Controller-General.  This  was  also  held  to  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  other  officials  desired.12 

In  similar  fashion,  the  French  Government  was  invited  to  name  Frenchmen 
to  the  posts  reserved  for  them.  On  December  5,  the  Due  Decazes,  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  informed  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Consul  at  Paris, 
that  the  French  Government  earnestly  desired  that  the  two  should  stand  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  in  all  respects  under  the  new  arrangement.  It  held 
the  plan  to  be  good  and  equitable,  all  things  considered,  and  believed  that  the 


8.  Cromer,  I,   p.   26. 
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project's  most  important  feature  was  the  provision  made  for  the  collection 
and  appropriation  of  revenue,  which  would  be  assured  by  having  two  Europ- 
ean Controllers-General  managing  affairs.  He  therefore  urged  the  prompt 
nomination  of  a  British  one,  stating  that  the  French  Government  would  do 
likewise.13 

Lord  Derby,  maintaining  his  policy  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Egypt,  declined  designating  individuals  for  the  posts  in  question,  but 
held  that  there  was  no  objection  to  having  British  citizens,  unofficially 
chosen,  enter  the  Khedive's  civil  service  if  the  latter  so  desired.14 

Meanwhile,  on  December  4,  Ismail  had  informed  Mr.  Goschen  that,  as  the 
British  Government  did  not  wish  to  make  a  nomination,  he  had  decided  to 
offer  the  post  of  either  Controller-General  or  Commissioner  of  the  Caisse  to 
Mr.  Romaine  and  that  of  Railroad  Administrator  with  the  presidency  of  the 
body  to  General  Mariott,  and  requested  him  to  recommend  a  second  Admin- 
istrator and  another  person  to  fill  the  place  not  taken  by  Romaine.15 

Two  weeks  later,  he  notified  Mr.  Vivian  that  he  was  desirous  of  naming 
Mr.  Romaine  Controller-General  of  Receipts  and  General  Mariott  President 
of  the  Railway  Board  and  Administration,  and  wished  to  know  whether  or 
not  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  approve.16  Lord  Derby  replied  as  al- 
ways that,  while  the  latter  could  not  accept  responsibility  for  the  appoint- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  it  had  no  objection  to  its  citizens  entering  Egyptian 
service  privately.17  The  appointments  were,  therefore,  made  by  Ismail  on 
December  24.  The  French  Government  had  not  yet  designated  persons  for  the 
posts  that  were  reserved  for  them.18 

Captain  Evelyn  Baring,  formerly  Lord  Northbrook's  private  secretary  and 
later  himself  Lord  Cromer,  was  subsequently  selected  as  the  British  Caisse 
Commissioner  and  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  as  the  second  British  Director  of  the  Rail- 
way Administration.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  likewise,  was  named  Deputy  under  Con- 
troller-General of  Receipts  Romaine.  The  British  Government  had  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  appointments — the  several  posts,  one  and  all,  had 
been  filled  by  these  Englishmen  in  their  private  capacities.  Mr.  Romaine  and 
General  Mariott  had  entered  upon  their  new  duties  at  once;  the  other  British 
officials  did  not  arrive  until  March  1877.19 

The  Baron  de  Malaret,  former  French  Minister  at  Florence,  had  meanwhile 
been  made  Controller-General  of  Expenditures  with  the  assent  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  had  arrived  in  Egypt  on  January  26,  1877.20  M.  de  Lassus  was 
named  Sub-Comptroller  of  Expenditures  and  arrived  with  the  party  of 
Englishmen  in  March.  All  of  these  officials  derived  their  appointments  from 
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the  decree  of  November  18,   1876,  and  received  salaries  from,  the  Egyptian 
Government  ranging  from.  £2,000  to  £3,000  per  annum.21 

The  establishment  of  the  Dual  Control  marked  a  definite  turning  point  in 
Ismail's  career  and  a  crisis  in  modern  Egyptian  history.  So  long  as  Egypt  * 
had  stood  an  oriental  State,  its  affairs  had  been  conducted  on  a  basis  com- 
patible with  its  position  as  such.  Government  had  been  very  defective  from 
the  western  viewpoint;  still,  it  had  undeniably  had  barbaric  virtues  and  had 
met  the  real  needs  of  the  situation.  But,  when  Egyptian  life  came  to  be  over- 
laid with  a  veneer  of  occidental  culture  and  Europe  came  to  be  looked  to  for 
guidance  in  matters  of  industry,  commerce,  education,  military  organization, 
naval  arrangements  and  finance,  the  continued  existence  of  the  old  order,  with 
its  corruption,  vacillation  and  exploitation  of  hungry  millions  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  a  few  living  in  the  very  lap  of  luxury,  became  highly  proble- 
matical. 

There  is  a  form  of  rule  best  meeting  the  needs  of  every  civilization.  As  the 
culture  of  any  country  advances,  the  Government  itself  must  keep  abreast 
with  the  times  lest  it  no  longer  serve  those  for  whom  it  was  designed  and  be 
thrust  aside.  Throughout  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  commencing  with 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  adoption  of  western  ways  had  been  proceeding  apace  and 
the  Government  alone  remained  eastern  and  obsolete.  Matters  were  now 
inevitably  coming  to  a  head. 

Had  not  Ismail,  with  happy  abandon,  drained  the  Treasury  and  sunk  the 
country  almost  hopelessly  into  debt,  he  might  have  been  permitted  to  work  out 
his  own  destiny,  adjusting  his  rule  to  altered  conditions  or,  failing  in  that, 
giving  way  to  another  more  enlightened  monarch,  without  European  inter- 
ference. But  his  borrowing  abroad  had  made  this  impossible.  His  creditors  had 
too  much  at  stake  to  risk  ruin  through  permitting  him  to  follow  his  own 
caprices  unchecked  and  thus  the  Dual  Control,  with  the  official  support  of 
France  and  the  unofficial  approval  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  established.  The 
arrangement  made  was  not  political;  it  had  been  made  solely  in  the  interests  of 
the  bondholders.  But  action  by  the  two  Governments  in  support  of  their 
nationals,  Ismail's  creditor's,  was  a  potential  danger  facing  the  Khedive  from 
the  day  on  which  the  Control  was  instituted.  His  own  extravagance  and 
foolishness  had  placed  him  in  a  highly  delicate  situation. 

The  officials  brought  into  Egyptian  service  under  the  Goschen-Joubert 
arrangement  were  merely  representatives  of  the  two  groups  of  bondholders. 
It  was  not  their  duty  to  work  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  nor  had 
they  any  power  to  make  any  of  the  needed  changes  in  the  existing  regime. 
It  was,  however,  to  their  own  interest,  that  the  Government  be  stabilized 
and  that  the  interest  coupons  thus  be  regularly  met. 

In  securing  these  officials,  Ismail  was  given  a  last  opportunity  to  prove  his 
fitness  for  high  position.  They  were  honest  men,  capable,  and  well  trained. 
The  course  of  wisdom  would  have  been  to  regard  them  as  friends  and  saviors 
— persons  to  snatch  him  from  the  flood  of  debt  which  was  sweeping  him 
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along  relentlessly  toward  the  sea  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Had  he  dealt  frankly 
and  openly  with  them,  all  might  yet  have  gone  well.  But  he  failed  to  sense 
the  situation.  Always  the  wily  Oriental,  he  from  the  outset  offered  opposition 
rather  than  cooperation  in  every  way  within  his  power.  Thus,  through  hin- 
dering their  earnest  efforts  to  save  him,  he  created  an  anomalous  situation 
which  brought  about  his  own  dramatic  downfall. 


IV 

THE  CAISSE  DEFICITS 

-» 

The  details  of  the  Goschen-Joubert  arrangement  had  been  worked  out  on 
the  basis  of  these  bondholders'  representatives'  findings  during  their  hurried 
inquiry  into  Egyptian  finances  in  the  the  autumn  of  1876.  As  we  have  seen, 
their  investigation  quickly  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer,  Ismail  Sadyk 
Pasha,  had  embezzled  large  sums  and,  as  a  result  of  their  exposures,  that  of- 
ficial had  been  summarily  removed  from  office. 

The  accounts  were  in  a  chaotic  condition,  but  Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert 
had  been  able,  as  they  thought,  to  estimate  fairly  what  the  revenue  from 
various  sources  actually  was,  using  the  most  reliable  statistics  available  in 
doing  so. 

Nevertheless,  their  estimates  proved  to  be  entirely  too  high,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  agreement  rested  upon  false  premises.  As  early  as 
April  1877,  it  was  seen  that  the  revenue  which  could  actually  be  collected 
was  far  below  the  sum  required  to  carry  it  out.  Whereas  £443,000  would  be 
needed  to  meet  the  Privileged  Debt  Coupon  due  on  the  fifteenth  of  that 
month,  but  about  £343,000  would  be  available.  £2,000,000  would  be  required 
to  meet  the  Unified  Debt  due  on  July  15,  yet  only  small  sums  were  being  re- 
ceived to  cover  it. 

Mr.  Vivian,  in  reporting  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  charitably  attributed  it  to  the  facts  that  the  harvests  had  not  been 
gathered  and  that  arrearages  of  debt  from  the  old  Railway  Administration  had 
been  inherited  by  the  new  one  and  met  by  it.1  The  actual  shortage  in  rail 
receipts  from  the  estimated  amount  reached  £99,372  by  mid- April.  The 
deficit  was,  however,  met  by  transferring  that  sum  from  the  monies  accruing 
to  the  Unified  Debt  account,  against  which  the  Privileged  Railroad  Stock  had 
been  made  a  first  charge.2 

On  May  5,  1877,  but  a  fifth  of  the  sum  due  on  the  Unified  Debt  Coupon 
of  July  1 5  had  been  paid  into  the  Caisse.  A  suspicion  was  entertained  in  many 
quarters  that  the  Khedive  was  diverting  enormous  sums  and  using  them  to 
meet  his  personal  needs.  Mr.  Vivian  at  the  time  held  this  to  be  improbable,3 
but  it  is  now  certain  that  Ismail  was  engaged  in  active  intrigue  concerning  the 
revenue. 

Lord  Cromer  reports  that,  shortly  after  the  institution  of  the  Caisse,  Cus- 
toms House  receipts  at  Suez  began  to  fall  off  in  a  most  unaccountable  man- 
ner. About  the  same  time,  a  new  collector  made  his  appearance  and  no  trace  of 
his  predecessor  could  be  found.  The  Caisse  Commissioners  quietly  conducted 
an  investigation  which  resulted  in  locating  him  at  an  isolated  post  in  the 
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Soudan.  He  declared  that  Ismail  had  ordered  him  to  pay  the  Customs  House 
receipts  directly  to  him  and  that,  upon  his  refusal  to  do  so  on  the  ground  of 
its  illegality,  he  had  been  arrested  and  spirited  away  into  the  back  country.4 

How  much  of  the  reserved  revenue  Ismail  was  able  to  deflect  into  his  own 
coffers  cannot  be  estimated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  May  31,  1877,  but  one- 
third  of  the  sum  called  for  by  the  July  Coupons  and  one-ninth  of  that  re- 
quired by  the  Privileged  Stock  one  due  on  October  15  had  been  paid  into  the 
Caisse.  The  Egyptian  Government  at  that  time  hoped  to  collect  another 
£1,000,000  before  July  10,  which  would,  however,  leave  a  deficit  of  £300,- 
000,  and  little  to  pay  the  members  of  its  civil  service.5 

The  interest  on  the  Short  Loan  of  1865,  due  on  July  7,  1877  and  totalling 
£157,147,  was  accumulated  by  mid- June.  At  that  time,  about  two-fifths  of 
the  interest  due  on  July  15  still  remained  to  be  collected.6  Every  effort  was 
made  to  meet  the  same.  Taxes  were,  in  many  places,  called  for  nine  months  or 
a  year  in  advance.  Ruthless  officials  exercised  pressure  and  forced  wretched 
peasants  to  dispose  of  their  crops  while  the  market  was  glutted  and  the  price 
low.7  Thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  sum  slightly  in  excess  of  the  July  15 
Coupons  was  scraped  together  and  paid  into  the  Caisse  four  days  before  the 
latter  were  due.8 

In  the  eight  months  during  which  the  Dual  Control  had  been  in  operation, 
Egypt  had  met  all  her  engagements,  approximately  £6,000,000,  promptly.  She 
had  not  increased  her  debt,  nor  had  she  sought  new  loans.  This  spoke  well  for 
the  efficacy  of  the  new  regime,  but  the  situation  was  far  from  normal.  What 
with  the  large-scale  advance  collection  of  taxes,  the  losses  suffered  by  the 
agriculturalists,  and  the  salary  arrearages  of  civil  service  employees,  there  were 
grave  doubts  whether  this  would  be  continued.  While  several  coupons  had 
been  covered,  this  had  been  only  with  tremendous  effort;  whether  another 
interest  payment  could  be  met  was  problematical. 

It  was  with  the  affairs  of  Egypt  in  this  unstable  condition  that  Mr.  Vivian 
suggested  to  his  Government  the  advisability  of  conducting  a  thoroughgoing 
investigation,  aimed  at  disclosing  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  He  held 
that  since  the  British  element  was  predominant  in  the  administration,  a  serious 
responsibility  had  been  incurred.  An  efficient  system  of  taxation  must  needs 
be  instituted  if  the  Caisse  were  to  continue  to  receive  funds  sufficient  to 
meet  all  calls,  and  this  without  utterly  ruining  the  miserable  fellaheen,  already 
well-nigh  crushed  by  past  demands.9 

By  July  1877,  it  was  clear  that  the  difference  between  the  estimated  and 
actual  receipts  of  the  revenues  pledged  to  the  Caisse  was  so  great  as  to  menace 
the  successful  operation  of  the  entire  project.  There  was  scarcely  an  important 
source  of  income  in  which  there  was  not  a  most  serious  falling  off  in  the  real 
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as  compared  with  the  anticipated  payments.  Yet  with  affairs  in  this  pre- 
carious condition,  stock  was  steadily  being  retired.10 

The  Caisse  Report  of  July  15,  1877  made  it  painfully  evident  that  either 
every  important  estimate  given  Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  or  that  heavy  receipts  were  being  illegally  turned  to  uses  other 
than  those  to  which  they  had  been  pledged.  Shortages  would,  of  course,  be 
made  good  from  the  portion  of  the  revenue  reserved  to  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment. If,  however,  the  sums  paid  into  the  Caisse  were  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  receipts,  this  would  be  unfair  to  the  Government  at  Cairo 
which  had  been  allowed  but  a  scant  margin  on  which  to  run.  Conversely,  if 
money  was  being  diverted  from  the  Caisse,  such  action  was  an  evidence  of 
bad  faith  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  In  either  case, 
simple  fairness  to  all  parties  concerned  demanded  the  prompt  institution  of  a 
searching  inquiry. 

Another  aspect  of  Egyptian  financial  difficulties  must  now  be  considered. 
Whereas  the  debts  covered  by  the  agreement  with  Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert 
were  strictly  national,  Ismail  had  heavy  private  obligations  to  meet  as  well. 

We  have  seen  how  Mehemet  Ali  had  adopted  a  policy  of  confiscation  which 
had  brought  large  areas  of  land  under  his  personal  control.  This  policy  had 
been  continued  by  subsequent  rulers  to  such  an  extent  that,  upon  accession, 
Ismail  was  the  owner  of  one-fifth  of  the  arable  land  of  Egypt.  Dispossessed 
proprietors  had  been  driven  from  their  former  estates  and  the  latter  were  now 
being  worked  by  forced  labor.11  The  Khedive's  personal  holdings  bore  the 
name  of  "Daira  Lands". 

Using  these  as  security,  Ismail  had  contracted  personal  loans  approximating 
£9,000,000,  largely  from  British  and  French  investors.  When  these  saw  what 
success  had  attended  the  Goschen-Joubert  Mission,  a  majority  of  them  de- 
termined to  pool  their  interests  and  to  secure  some  arrangement  whereby  their 
holdings,  likewise,  should  be  protected. 

Accordingly,  early  in  1877,  Mr.  Sandars  and  M.  Joson  sailed  for  Egypt  to 
confer  with  Ismail  regarding  the  Daira  Loans.  Under  instructions  from  their 
principals,  they  sought  a  guaranteed  minimum  rate  of  interest. 

Their  initial  efforts  met  with  scant  success.  Ismail,  realizing  the  difficulties 
of  his  position,  offered  to  turn  over  the  Daira  Lands,  which  yielded  half  a 
million  pounds  sterling  annually,  to  his  creditors,  but  declined  to  guarantee 
any  rate  of  interest.  When  this  was  refused,  he  at  length  proposed  surrender- 


10.  Ibid.,  Nos.  84  and  87  and  inclosures  in  Nos.  84  and  86. 

From  July  1876  to  July  1877,  the  receipts  of  the  Moudirich  of  Garbieh,  estimated  at 
£1,201,523,  fell  short  £373,835;  that  of  Menoufie  fell  short  £152,522;  that  of  Siout, 
£177,387;  the  customs  dues,  estimated  at  £639,677,  fell  short  £184,905;  the  tobacco  tax 
showed  a  deficit  of  £153,872;  that  on  salt,  £168,298.  Lock  dues  and  the  Kasr-el-Nil 
bridge  tolls  exceeded  estimates  by  £5,480  and  £9,937  respectively.  The  net  difference 
between  the  estimates  and  actual  receipts  was  £1,472,177. 

In  the  half  year  ending  on  July  15,  £837,500  of  Unified  Debt  Stock  was  cancelled 
through  the  application  of  the  sinking  fund.  This  represented  an  annual  interest  of 
£120,000.  Yet,  while  old  debts  were  being  wiped  out  in  this  way,  new  ones  were  being 
incurred  daily  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  receipts  to  cover  ordinary  running  expenses. 

11.  Jbid.,    No.     126. 
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ing  the  lands  in  question  and  allotting  the  Dai'ra  creditors  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year  in  addition  from  his  Civil  List.  Interest  was  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  5%,  and  surplus  revenue  was  to  be  employed  in  reducing 
the  debt.  The  property  so  surrendered  was  to  be  administered  for  the  creditors 
by  three  trustees,  two  of  whom  were  to  be  named  by  them  and  one  by 
himself. 

About  the  first  of  March  1877,  Messrs.  Sandars  and  Joson  returned  to 
Europe  to  confer  with  their  employers.  The  minority  creditors  of  the  Dai'ra 
Loans  refused  to  consider  any  sort  of  an  agreement  and  promptly  brought 
suit  against  Ismail  to  secure  the  payment  of  arrearages,  using  the  Mixed  Tri- 
bunals, European  law  courts  established  in  Egypt  in  1875  by  concessions  to 
the  Powers,  in  doing  so.  Ismail  was  forced  to  undergo  the  ignomy  of  having 
his  name  and  affairs  dragged  into  the  stark  light  of  day  and  having  innumer- 
able judgments  secured  against  him.12 

The  Dai'ra  Loans  question  could  not,  consequently,  be  settled  at  once.  How- 
ever, in  May,  Ismail  agreed  to  grant  such  private  creditors  as  held  bonds  en- 
dorsed by  the  State  a  bonus  of  10%  secured  by  the  assignment  of  a  portion  of 
his  Civil  List,  5%  being  taken  for  interest,  and  the  remainder  for  a  sinking 
fund.  The  balance  of  his  personal  obligations  was  to  be  secured  by  the  Dai'ra 
revenues,  with  an  annual  assignment  from  the  Civil  List,  5%  interest  being 
guaranteed,  2%  being  used  as  a  sinking  fund,  and,  should  there  be  further 
surplus,  1%  being  employed  for  supplementary  interest.  This  served  to  quiet 
even  the  most  grasping  creditors  and  to  end  the  vexatious  Tribunal  suits.13 

To  cover  the  demands  of  holders  of  the  floating  debt  and  bills  drawn  in 
behalf  of  the  Dai'ra  account  and  endorsed  by  the  Egyptian  Treasury,  a  10% 
bonus  was  provided,  this  being  taken  from  the  £50,000  annual  remainder  of 
the  Civil  List  fund.  A  special  stock  was  created  for  the  purpose,  the  Khedive 
paying  the  interest  from  his  own  funds — the  interest  was  not  to  be  charged  to 
the  Dai'ra. 

Ismail  was  allowed  to  continue  managing  the  hypothecated  crown  lands, 
but  they  were  placed  under  the  general  supervision  of  two  controllers,  one 
named  by  Mr.  Goschen,  the  other,  by  M.  Joubert.  This  arrangement  was  to  be 
maintained  until  the  obligations  involved  had  been  entirely  wiped  out.14 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt  when,  in  the  summer  of  1877, 
Mr.  Vivian  suggested  to  his  Government  that  the  condition  of  the  country 
required  a  searching  inquiry  into  its  finances  if  bankruptcy,  which  would 
bring  ruin  upon  its  creditors,  was  to  be  averted. 


12.  Ibid.,    No.    55. 

13.  Ibid.,  No.  63. 

14.  Ibid.,  No.  65  and  inclosure  in  No.  St. 
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While  foreigners  in  Egyptian  service  were  struggling  to  cover  interest  pay- 
ments as  they  matured,  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned  towards  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula,  where  events  of  the  utmost  importance  were  transpiring.  Early 
in  1876,  a  group  of  Bulgarian  Christians  had  risen  against  their  rapalcious 
Turkish  officials  and  had  killed  some  of  them.  The  Bulgarian  massacres, 
atrocities  which  horrified  Europe,  had  been  a  barbarous  means  of  retaliation. 

In  July  1876,  the  Montenegrans  and  Serbians  had  declared  war,  joining 
their  fellow-Slavs,  the  Bulgarians,  against  the  Ottomans.  Russia  betrayed  great 
interest  in  these  happenings  and,  at  length,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  joined  in 
the  contest,  believing  that  she  might  capitalize  the  situation  so  as  to  carry  out 
her  long-cherished  dream  of  forcing  the  Straits.  Roumania  declared  her  in- 
dependence and  joined  the  Slavic  ranks  about  the  same  time. 

These  events  affected  Egypt  in  more  ways  than  one.  As  a  vassal  of  the 
Sultan,  Ismail  was  obliged  to  fulfill  costly  military  obligations1  which  made 
heavy  demands  upon  the  Egyptian  Treasury  at  a  time  when  severe  retrench- 
ment was  the  order  of  the  day.  Import  duties,  too,  fell  off  as  normal  trade 
relations  were  disrupted.  The  exact  extent  of  this  decline  cannot  be  deter- 
mined since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Khedive  had  succeeded  in  diverting  some  of 
the  revenue  from  that  source  at  the  expense  of  the  Caisse.  But  the  decrease 
must  have  been  considerable,  for  commercial  stagnation  was  general  in  1877.2 

As  if  Ismail's  troubles  were  not  enough,  the  Nile  reached  only  a  low  stage 
in  1877,  foreshadowing  small  crops  and  a  consequent  sharp  reduction  in  tax 
receipts  to  meet  coming  obligations.3  The  war  and  drought  thus  hastened  the 
day  of  reckoning.  Unusual  expenditures,  a  heavy  falling  off  in  revenues,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  taxes  for  1877  collected  in  advance,  and  coupons 
due  in  October  and  January — such  was  the  melancholy  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances confronting  the  Egyptian  Government  in  the  summer  of  1877. 
The  weaknesses  of  the  existing  fiscal  system  stood  starkly  revealed  in  the  hour 
of  crisis. 

Large-scale  smuggling  operations,  which  were  disastrous  to  the  Treasury, 
were  being  carried  on  within  the  very  shadow  of  the  Customhouse.  Ships 
known  to  contain  dutiable  goods  would  lie  off  the  coast  for  days,  seeking  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  land  their  cargoes.  The  corruption  of  officials  was 
well-nigh  universal  but,  even  had  they  been  beyond  suspicion,  they  would  have 
been  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  for  the  right  of  boarding  foreign 
vessels  had  been  yielded  by  a  series  of  capitulations  dating  from  earlier  times. 

Then,  if  the  goods  were  once  gotten  ashore  and  stored  in  a  European  home 
or  warehouse,  they  were  beyond  die  reach  of  the  law  as  the  capitulations  guar- 


1.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C— 2235,  Nos.  80  and  90. 

2.  Ibid.,  No.   84. 
).  Ibid.,  No.   91. 
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anteed  the  immunity  of  foreign  property.  Greeks  and  Italians  were  the  chief 
offenders,  but  persons  of  most  nationalities  could  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
smugglers.  Goods  of  all  description  were  handled,  but  tobacco  and  gunpowder 
yielded  the  greatest  profits  and  hence  were  given  most  attention.4 

The  la"nd  tax  was  the  main  source  of  Egyptian  national  revenue  but,  by  the 
Moukabala  Law,  passed  in  1872,  all  proprietors  had  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  half  of  the  charge  to  which  they  were  liable  by  paying  a 
six  year  tax  in  one  sum  or  in  several  installments.  This  measure  had  been  en- 
acted to  raise  money  in  1872  and  1873  and,  as  many  had  taken  advantage  of 
it,  a  large  sum  had  been  collected.  Payments  were  still  being  received,  but 
these  were  dwindling  and  would  shortly  cease. 

It  was  more  than  probable  that  the  wily  Khedive  had  had  some  half -formed 
plan  in  1872  for  imposing  new  taxes  upon  land  owners  as  soon  as  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  pocketing  the  major  portion  of  the  Moukabala  Law  receipts.  But 
no  change  had  been  made  before  establishing  the  Caisse  and  it  was  now  very 
improbable  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  so  for,  in  simple  justice  to  estate 
owners,  the  Controllers  would  be  certain  to  oppose  any  such  action. 

Methods  of  land  tax  collection,  too,  were  unfair  in  the  extreme.  There  was 
no  uniform  rate.  Influential  large  owners  escaped  with  small  payments,  and 
even  altogether,  while  proportionately  great  sums  were  extorted  from  the 
petty  holders.  Given  totals  were  laid  against  given  districts;  tax  farmers  then 
proceeded  to  gather  these  from  whom  they  could,  finding  their  gain  in  sur- 
plusages. No  one  could  ever  be  certain  just  what  his  own  payment  would  be. 
Collections  were,  furthermore,  made  immediately  after  harvest  time,  when 
market  prices  were  low,  which  resulted  in  forced  sales  on  the  part  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

A  host  of  other  taxes,  professional,  salt,  tobacco,  and  what  not — some  forty, 
all  told — were  likewise  imposed,  harassing  all  the  citizenry  but  proving  es- 
specially  burdensome  to  the  fellaheen.  As  might  be  expected,  a  heavy  per- 
centage of  the  money  collected  in  these  divers  ways  never  reached  the  Treas- 
ury, but  went  to  enrich  officials  through  whose  hands  it  passed  and  who 
valued  public  office  only  as  it  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  peculation.5^ 
Certainly  the  evil  was  no  greater  in  1877  than  it  had  been,  but  with  such 
heavy  demands  being  made  on  the  Treasury,  these  leaks  were  now  proving 
ruinous.  The  fact  that  the  capitulations  granted  Europeans  resident  in  the 
country  exemption  from  all  taxes  save  that  on  land,  which  they  usually 
evaded,6  resulted  in  still  further  losses.  The  Government  might  well  weather 
the  storm  if  it  could  collect  all  the  revenue  to  which  it  was  entitled,  if  leaks 
could  be  stopped,  and  if  expenditures  were  carefully  watched.  But,  if  old 
methods  were  continued  in  operation,  early  shipwreck  was  inevitable.  The 
outlook  in  the  summer  of  1 877  was  far  from  bright,  traditions  being  what 
they  were. 


4.  Ibid.,  No.   86. 

5.  Cromer,  I,  pp.   29-32. 

6.  Gf.  B/.,  H.  C,  Sesj.  Pap.,  1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C— 2233,  No. 
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Ismail,  seeking  to  explain  the  situation,  maintained  that  the  estimates  em- 
ployed by  Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert  had  been  based  upon  receipts  during 
three  years  of  high  water  and  abundant  harvests  and  that  these  experts  had 
refused  to  recognize  them  as  abnormal.  He  realized  that  a  change  in  the  ex- 
isting arrangement  was  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  effect  of 
such  action  upon  his  European  credit,  but  declined  to  raise  the  issue  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  meeting  his  obligations  as  long  as  he  could.  By  late 
summer,  however,  the  European  officials  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
sweeping  inquiry,  to  supply  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  future  action,  was 
essential,  and  matters  were  now  brought  to  a  head.7 

On  August  31,  1877,  but  £160,387  had  been  paid  into  the  Caisse  to  meet 
the  £2,000,000  Unified  Debt  Coupon  of  January  1878,  while  only  £160,000 
was  on  hand  to  meet  a  payment  of  £259,684  due  on  October  1,  1877,  and 
£187,409  to  cover  £442,872  interest  which  must  be  paid  a  fortnight  there- 
after.8 The  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  had,  meanwhile,  reduced  the  State 
Debt  of  Egypt  two  million  sterling  since  November  and  would  reduce  it 
another  £250,000  by  October.9 

By  mid-September  1877  the  situation  was  clear.  It  was  evident  that  the 
income  realizable  from  every  source  up  to  January  15  would  barely  cover  the 
coupons,  the  tribute  and  the  interest  on  the  Canal  shares,  while  nothing  would 
be  left  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  estimated  at  a  million  pounds 
sterling  including  heavy  arrearages  in  the  pay  of  native  officials.10  General 
creditors  of  the  Government,  with  unpaid  claims  of  £2,000,000,  were,  at  the 
same  time,  threatening  court  action  if  immediate  settlement  were  not  made. 
Likewise,  Government  orders  were  being  filled  by  European  merchants  for 
cash  only  and  claims  were  being  hawked  about  at  half  face  value.11 

Accordingly,  M.  de  Malaret,  the  French  Controller-General,  and  Captain 
Baring,  the  English  Commissioner  of  the  Caisse,  left  for  home  on  September 
18  to  confer  with  Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert  and  lay  the  state  of  affairs 
before  them.12  Ismail  had  hopes  that  the  British  Government  would  assist  him 
in  securing  an  abrogation  of  portions  of  the  capitulations  which  gave  smug- 
glers practical  immunity  and  enabled  Europeans  to  escape  paying  taxes.13 
But  these  proved  vain  as  the  Foreign  Office  was  not  minded  to  interfere  in 
Egypt's  internal  affairs  let  alone  those  which  concerned  other  Powers. 

The  French  Government  had,  from  the  first,  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  financial  arrangements  made  with  Ismail  because  of  the  large  number  of 
its  nationals  affected.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  had  steadfastly  kept 
aloof,  although  she  had  not  objected  to  having  British  citizens  enter  responsible 
posts  in  Egyptian  service.  The  former  wished  to  work  in  perfect  concert 
with  the  latter  in  all  matters  bearing  on  Egypt  and  had,  consequently,  re- 


7.  Ibid.,  No.  91. 

8.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.  91. 

9.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.   92. 

10.  Ibid.,  No.   94, 

11.  Ibid.,   Nos.    90    and    94. 

12.  Ibid.,  No.  94. 

13.  Ibid.,  No.  96. 
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peatedly  urged  the  British  Government  to  act  officially,  as  it  was  doing.  It 
had,  likewise,  instructed  its  Agent  and  Consul-General  to  cooperate  with  Mr. 
Vivian  wherever  possible.  As  for  the  proposed  inquiry,  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  a  maneuver  on  the  part  of  the 
Khedive  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  interest  rate,  but  was  willing  to  assent 
to  it  officially  provided  the  investigation  were  thorough  and  that  the  results 
were  made  public.14 

While  M.  de  Malaret  and  Captain  Baring  were  in  Europe  dealing  with 
Goschen  and  Joubert,  the  October  15  Coupon  was  met  despite  the  gloomy 
outlook  of  a  month  before.15  The  Egyptian  Government  was  likewise  able 
to  gather  funds  sufficient  to  cover  the  Canal  shares  interest  due  England  on 
December  1,  1877,  though  only  with  great  difficulty.16 

While  the  national  debt  was  being  constantly  reduced  through  the  oper- 
ation of  the  sinking  fund,  an  equal  one  was  arising  through  the  non-payment 
of  officials  and  current  bills.17  This  was  discrediting  Ismail  with  his  subjects, 
civil  officials,  and  soldiers,  all  of  whom  objected  to  the  foreign  creditors 
being  paid  in  full  while  they  went  empty-handed,  as  well  as  with  European 
business  houses  with  which  the  State  had  dealings.  The  latter  went  so  far  as 
to  bring  suit  against  the  Egyptian  Government  in  the  Tribunals  and  readily 
enough  secured  judgments  against  it.  Since  there  were  no  funds  available  with 
which  to  make  settlements,18  national  credit  ceased. 

The  Khedive  had  come  to  see  by  the  end  of  November  1877  that  a  survey 
of  the  situation  was  not  only  advisable,  but  absolutely  essential.  He  main- 
tained, however,  that  the  investigating  powers  demanded  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Caisse  trenched  upon  his  sovereign  rights.  They  refused  to 
have  any  natives  on  the  proposed  Commission  and  insisted  upon  making  a  de- 
tailed study  of  revenues,  expenditures,  and  debts  while  Ismail  was  prepared  to 
grant  them  only  the  privilege  of  verifying  receipts.  The  result  was  a  dead- 
lock.19 

A  reform  instituted  at  this  time  involved  the  Egyptian  Government  in 
still  further  complications.  In  order  that  the  peasants  might  obtain  higher 
prices  for  their  grain  and  thus  be  better  able  to  meet  their  taxes,  provision 
was  made  for  paying  the  United  Debt  Coupons  on  May  and  November  first 
of  each  year  instead  of  on  January  and  July  fifteenth  as  in  the  past.  Thus,  the 
usual  January  15,  1878  interest  would  become  payable  on  May  1,  1878  under 
the  new  plan.  In  justice  to  the  bondholders,  who  might  be  inconvenienced  by 
this  sudden  shift  of  dates,  it  was  arranged  that  half  of  the  money  now  due  on 
May  1,  1878,  was  to  be  paid  on  December  15,  1877.20  Unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  chronic  lack  of  cash  as  well  as  the  decision  made  by  the  Caisse  officials 


14.  Ibid.,   No.    97. 

15.  Ibid.,   inclosure  in  No.   98. 

16.  Ibid.,  No.  99. 

17.  Ibid.,  No.   102. 

18.  Ibid.,    No.     101. 

19.  Ibid.,  Nos.  99  and  107. 

20.  Ibid.,  inclosure  1  in  No.  109. 
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in  the  autumn  not  to  allow  the  collection  of  future  taxes  in  advance,21  the 
sum  needed  to  cover  this  intercalary  coupon  could  not  be  raised  by  that  date 
and  the  time  of  payment  was,  of  necessity,  postponed  to  the  close  of  the 
year22  with  most  unfavorable  reaction  on  stock  exchange  quotations. 

This  shortage  of  funds  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  annual 
budget  of  £4,259,000  provided  for  the  Government  under  the  arrangement 
of  1876,  but  £1,724,000  had  been  left  to  it  after  having  made  good  the  heavy 
deficits  in  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  Caisse  and,  of  this  sum,  £468,000 
had  gone  to  pay  the  Turkish  Tribute,  and  £198,000  to  meet  interest  due  on 
the  Canal  shares.  The  balance  of  £1,058,000  had  barely  covered  absolutely 
necessary  expenses.23 

Meanwhile,  too,  on  December  10,  1877,  in  the  case  of  Keller  vs.  the 
Egyptian  Government,  the  Cairo  Court  of  First  Instance  handed  down  a 
decision  setting  forth  the  principle  that  State  employees  took  precedence  over 
all  other  creditors.  Under  it,  M.  Keller,  a  member  of  the  Conseil  des  Content - 
ieux,  was  awarded  his  salary  arrearage  and  an  indemnity  of  £2,933  with  in- 
terest. The  decision  likewise  held  the  khedivial  decrees  of  May  7  and  Novem- 
ber 18,  1876  to  be  simple  administrative  measures,  valid  only  as  between  the 
contracting  parties  and  not  affecting  the  rights  of  others  as  set  forth  in  the 
Egyptian  law  code.24  This  verdict  was  a  body  blow  at  the  Goschen-Joubert 
settlement  and  was  consequently  appealed  at  once.25 

The  British  Government  now  awoke  to  a  full  realization  of  the  situation 
and  at  once  abandoned  its  traditional  policy  of  refusing  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country.  On  December  19,  1877,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
directed  Mr.  Vivian  strongly  to  "advise  His  Highness  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
commission  of  inquiry,  as  it  would  appear  to  be  the  only  means  left  of  ex- 
tricating himself  from  his  difficulties."26 

This  date,  then,  marks  the  taking  of  the  second  step  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  British  occupation  of  the  country.27  Eight  days  later,  the  Foreign 
Office  instructed  Mr.  Vivian  to  inform  Ismail  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
British  Government  that  the  proposed  inquiry  should  be  "as  full  and  com- 
plete as  possible."28  Thus,  the  British  and  French  Governments  were  of  one 
accord  in  this  matter;29  the  former  had,  at  length,  inaugurated  a  policy  of 
active  interference  in  the  Nile  valley. 


21.  Ibid.,  No.    106. 

22.  Ibid.,  inclosure  2  in  No.   109. 

23.  Ibid.,  inclosure   1   in  No.   111. 

24.  Ibid.,  No.   105. 

25.  Ibid.,  No.    110. 

26.  Ibid.,  No.  103. 

27.  The  first  had,  of  course,  been  the  purchase  of  the  Canal  shares. 

28.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C— 2233,  No.   108. 

29.  Ibid.,  No.    113. 
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THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
OF  INQUIRY 

On  January  9,  1878,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse,  in  a  letter  to  Prince 
Hussein,  Ismail's  son,  the  then  Egyptian  Minister  of  Finance,  declared  that 
there  was  urgent  necessity  for  an  immediate  and  comprehensive  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  Egyptian  Treasury.1  They  took  this  step  because  of  Ismail's 
inaction  while  matters  were  daily  growing  more  serious.  During  1877,  the 
Government  had  expended  £9,543,000,  of  which  £7,473,909  had  gone  to  the 
bondholders,  leaving  but  £2,070,000  to  cover  necessary  operating  expenses, 
including  the  Tribute  and  interest  on  the  Canal  shares.2  Of  the  money  paid 
out,  one-ninth  had  come  from  tax  arrearages,  making  the  total  revenue  for 
the  year  £8,500,000,  as  contrasted  with  the  £10,500,000  estimate  on  the  part 
of  the  bondholders'  agents.3 

The  intercalary  coupons  due  on  December  15,  1877,  the  payment  of  which 
had  been  postponed  to  the  thirty-first,  had  been  covered.4  Little  money  was, 
however,  coming  into  the  Caisse  to  meet  the  heavy  interest  payable  on  May  1, 
and  the  prospect  of  doing  so  seemed  slight.  Furthermore,  the  Treasury  chest 
had  been  seized  on  M.  Keller's  account  in  accordance  with  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Cairo  Court5  and,  while  this  was  subsequently  declared  illegal  and 
the  sequester  was  removed,  the  affair  created  a  most  awkward  situation.6  To 
add  to  the  generally  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  by  early  January  1878, 
the  Tribunal  judgments  in  favor  of  divers  creditors  remained  unsettled  and 
more  recent  bills,  for  which  suit  had  not  yet  been  brought,  remained  unpaid.7 

In  framing  the  budget  of  1878,  set  at  £4,403,961,  Ismail  voluntarily  agreed 
to  a  reduction  of  half  a  million  sterling  in  the  Civil  List.8  He  however  refused 
to  meet  the  Commissioners'  demands,  embraced  in  their  letter  of  January  9, 
although  inviting  them  to  participate  in  a  partial  inquiry.9 

On  January  17,  1878,  the  European  Consuls  in  Egypt  met  to  review  the 
situation.  After  due  deliberation,  they  one  and  all  reported  to  their  respective 
Governments  that  a  crash  was  impending  and  suggested  that,  since  the 
Khedive  did  not  seem  to  concern  himself  over  the  matter,  pressure  be  brought 
on  his  suzerain,  the  pliable  Sultan,  to  force  a  complete  inquiry  under  the 
Caisse  Commissioners'  direction  and  to  hold  Ismail  responsible  for  carrying 
out  any  recommendations  which  might  be  made.10 


1.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C— 2233,  inclosure  iri  No.  117. 

2.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.   119. 

3.  Ibid.,  No.    119. 

4.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.    119. 

5.  Ibid.,  No.   116. 

6.  Ibid.,  No.    124. 

7.  Ibid.,  Nos.   117  and   120  and  inclosure  in   the  latter. 

8.  Ibid.,  No.  117. 

9.  Ibid.,  inclosure  2  in  No,    120. 

10.  Ibid.,  No.   120.  44 
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Within  a  week,  the  Khedive  issued  a  decree  appointing  a  commission  of 
inquiry  limited  to  the  revenues  and  irregularities  in  the  collection  of  taxes, 
but  excluding  State  expenditures  and  debts  from  investigation.  The  members 
of  the  body  thus  established  were  not  named.11  Ismail's  new  project  was 
coldly  received  by  both  the  foreign  officials  and  the  bondholders,  who  re- 
garded the  project  as  a  clever  scheme  to  reduce  interest  rates  arbitrarily.  The 
Caisse  Commissioners  at  once  announced  that  they  would  take  no  part  in  the 
affair.12  At  the  close  of  the  month,  Goschen  and  Joubert  cabled  Ismail  that 
they  endorsed  the  Commissioners'  views  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  in- 
quiry. The  distracted  ruler  thereupon  at  once  placed  the  matter  before  the 
Sultan.13 

Meanwhile,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  intriguing  against  the  Commission- 
ers. Practically  nothing  was  being  paid  into  the  Caisse  by  Prince  Hussein. 
Legal  steps  to  force  an  accounting  were  therefore  instituted  against  him  by 
the  Commissioners  on  February  I.14 

European  bondholders  resident  in  Egypt  were  highly  indignant  at  the 
Khedive's  actions  and  held  a  stormy  meeting  at  the  Alexandrian  Bourse  on 
February  3.  They  maintained  that  the  Egyptian  Government  was  clearly 
seeking  to  defraud  its  long-suffering  creditors  and  that  Ismail's  proposed  in- 
quiry was  but  a  farcical  gesture  veiling  his  obvious  desire  to  avoid  meeting 
just  obligations.  A  petition,  marked  by  strong  language,  was  at  the  same  time 
drawn  up  for  presentation  to  the  Powers.15 

A  few  days  later,  the  High  Court  of  Appeals  entered  protest  with  the 
Egyptian  Government  against  its  evasion  of  judgments16  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Powers,  including  the  British  and  French  Consuls-General,  at  the 
same  time  officially  protested  against  non-execution  of  court  decisions.17 

The  Khedive  countered  by  informing  the  British  Government  that  he 
would  offer  the  Presidency  of  the  new  commission  to  the  Englishman,  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  Governor  of  the  Soudan,  granting  him  full  power  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  financial  situation  and  the  right  to  select  his  own  colleagues, 
save  that  no  Caisse  official  could  serve.  Mr.  Vivian's  objections  that  Gordon 
had  had.no  experience  in  finance,  that  Ismail  must  not  plan  modifications  in 
his  convention  with  the  bondholders  save  by  agreement  with  the  latter's 
agents  and  that,  if  new  men  were  chosen  members  of  the  commission,  they 
would  know  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,18  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

M.  de  Lesseps  was  requested  by  Ismail  to  serve  on  the  body  and  expressed 


11.  Ibid.,  inclosure  3   in  No.   129. 

12.  Ibid.,  No.    129. 

13.  Ibid.,  No.   129  and  inclosure  4  in  No.    142. 

14.  Ibid.,  inclosures  1  and  3  in  No.  130  and  inclosure  1  in  No.  134. 

Whereas  the  Caisse  receipts  for  December  1876  had  been  58,120,165  piastres,  those  for 
December  1877  were  only  30,657,078;  receipts  for  January  1877  had  been  35,392,305 
piastres,  as  compared  with  3,346,314  for  January  1878.  The  receipts  towards  the  May  1 
Coupons  of  £2,014,246  were  but  £71,980  in  January  1878. 

15.  Ibid.,  inclosure  4  in  No.  134. 

16.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.    135. 
1,7.  Ibid.,   No.    139. 

18.  Ibid.,   No.    144. 
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his  willingness  to  do  so,  should  this  be  agreeable  to  General  Gordon.19  Messrs. 
Goschen  and  Joubert,  however,  informed  the  Khedive  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider General  Gordon  qualified  for  the  position  offered  him.20 

The  French  Government,  meanwhile,  drew  up  a  plan  for  an  inquiry,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  British  Foreign  Office.21  This  proposed  a  full  investiga- 
tion. The  British  Government  heartily  endorsed  the  plan  and  instructed  Mr. 
Vivian  to  concert  with  the  French  Consul,  M.  des  Michels,  in  urging  it  upon 
Ismail.  Further,  Her  Majesty's  Government  held  it  to  be  very  desirable  that 
Captain  Baring  should  be  made  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and 
stated  that,  if,  Ismail  wished  another  English  Commissioner  to  serve,  it  would 
lend  him  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  Rivers  Wilson.22 

A  great  change  had  thus  come  over  British  policy  regarding  Egypt.  Eighteen 
months  before,  the  Government  had  repeatedly  refused  to  nominate  officials 
for  service  in  Egypt.  It  had  now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  adopted  a  stand 
identical  with  France's  from  the  start. 

Feeling  against  the  Khedive  was  running  high  in  the  central  European 
countries,  whose  citizens  had  gained  many  judgments  against  the  Egyptian 
State,  and  the  German,  Austrian  and  Italian  Governments  now  joined  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  their  demands  for  a  full  and  complete  inquiry,23  Prince 
Bismarck  holding  that  a  solid  front  should  be  presented  by  all  of  the  Powers, 
if  only  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  separate  action  on  the  part  of  some  of 
them.24 

On  March  2,  1878,  the  Cairo  Tribunal  of  the  First  Instance,  before  which 
the  Caisse  Comrniissioners'  suit  against  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  being 
heard,  held  the  khedivial  decree  of  November  18,  1876,  instituting  the  Caisse, 
to  be  a  civil  contract  between  the  Egyptian  Government  and  its  creditors  and 
ordered  Prince  Hussein  to  render  a  complete  accounting.25  This  action  served 
to  secure  the  Commissioners'  position  and  to  place  Ismail,  at  whose  instigation 
the  desired  reports  were  being  withheld,  in  a  highly  embarrassing  situation. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Vivian  and  M.  des  Michels,  backed  by  their  Governments 
and  supported  by  the  Central  European  Powers,  were  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Khedive  regarding  the  inquiry  and  the  personnel  of  the  Commission. 
General  Gordon  declined  to  serve,  realizing  his  own  unfitness  to  conduct  a 
financial  inquiry  and  feeling  quite  rightly  that  his  role  would  be  that  of  a 
mere  figurehead.26  To  emphasize  his  stand,  he  went  so  far  as  to  leave  the 
country.27 

At  length,  on  March  19,  Mr.  Vivian  reported  to  Lord  Derby  that  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  had  all  but  been  concluded.  The  survey  was  to  be  a  truly 


19.  Ibid.,  No.    145. 

20.  Ibid.,   No.    149. 

21.  Ibid.,  No.    141    and  inclosure   in  No.    149. 

22.  Ibid.,   No.    150. 

23.  Ibid.,   No.    158. 

24.  Ibid.,  No.    151. 

25.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.  157. 

26.  Cromer,  I,  p.  44,  note  1. 

27.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  44  and  note   1. 
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comprehensive  one,  embracing  the  entire  financial  situation;  all  the  Caisse 
officials  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  were  to  serve  on  the  Commission;  and  M.  de 
Lesseps  was  to  be  named  president.28  Riaz  Pasha  was  subsequently  named  the 
native  member  of  the  Commission.29 

Both  the  French  and  British  Governments  approved  of  the  arrangement, 
though  the  former  held  that  no  native  would  be  sufficiently  independent  to 
express  views  which  might  be  displeasing  to  the  K.hedive.  The  British  spe- 
cified, however,  that  M3r.  Wilson  must  serve  in  an  unofficial  capacity  only, 
and  that  he  would  remain  in  British  service.  It  likewise  recommended  that  he 
be  named  first  vice-president.30 

The  Khedive  accepted  the  latter  proposal  and  named  Riaz  Pasha  second 
vice-president,31  although  he  had  originally  been  slated  for  the  position  now 
given  to  Wilson.32  On  March  30,  Ismail  signed  a  decree  instituting  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,33  organized  as  follows: — 

M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  President 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  First  Vice-President 
Riaz  Pasha,  Second  Vice-President 
M.  Baravelli,  Italian  Commissioner 
M.  Blignieres,  French  Commissioner 
Captain  Baring,   English  Commissioner 
Herr  von  Kremer,  Austrian  Commissioner. 

Thus,  after  five  months  of  negotiations,  the-  bondholders  had  scored  a  de- 
cisive victory.  Opposed  alike  to  a  full  inquiry  and  to  any  whatsoever  con- 
ducted by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse,  Ismail  had  been  forced  to  yield  on 
all  points  through  pressure  exerted  by  the  British  and  French  Governments, 
supported  by  those  of  Central  Europe.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  rapidly 
losing  the  power  of  independent  action. 

Mr.  Wilson  sailed  from  Brindisi  on  April  834  and  arrived  in  Cairo  on  the 
twelfth.  Losing  no  time,  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  body  was  held  in  the 
capital  city  on  the  following  day.35 


28.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C—  2233,  No.  162. 

29.  Ibid.,  No.   168. 

30.  Ibid.,  Nos.  165,  169  and   172;  Cromer,  I,  p.  45. 

31.  Gt.   Br.,  H.   C.,  Se>s.   Pap.,    1878-79,   LXXVIII,   C— 2233,   No.    182. 
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34.  Ibid.,   No.    175. 

35.  Ibid.,  No.   194. 
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The  searching  inquiry  authorized  by  Ismail  in  the  khedivial  decree  of  March 
30  was  virtually  forced  by  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
was  to  be  carried  on  principally  by  citizens  of  those  countries  in  the  Egyptian 
civil  service. 

Taking  a  hand  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt  in  such  fashion  was  no 
innovation  for  France.  As  we  have  seen,  her  Government  had  already  nom- 
inated a  Controller-General  and  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse,  both  of  which 
steps  the  British  Government  had  firmly  refused  to  take,  notwithstanding  the 
Khedive's  repeated  requests. 

The  British  citizens  holding  Egyptian  posts  had  in  no  way  received  the 
backing  of  their  Government.  It  had  merely  entered  no  objection  to  their 
filling  positions  offered  them — the  Foreign  Office  had  steadfastly  declined 
to  be  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  matter.  Thus,  tacitly,  at  least,  the  French 
officials  connected  with  the  Caisse  had  their  Government  behind  them,  while 
the  British  ones  stood  quite  alone.  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  alike,  however, 
were  merely  agents  of  the  bondholders — they  in  no  way  represented  their  re- 
spective States  nor  did  they  enjoy  any  voice  in  the  management  of  Egyptian 
affairs. 

Had  the  Goschen-Joubert  arrangement  functioned,  all  might  have  gone 
well,  but  its  operation  was  far  from  smooth  and,  when  the  Caisse  admini- 
strators had  insisted  that  its  terms  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  Ismail  had  found 
himself  in  an  awkward  situation.  His  unwillingness  to  authorize  a  thorough- 
going inquiry  into  the  finances  of  the  country  because  this  would  infringe  his 
sovereign  rights  had  delayed  action,  but  he  had  at  length  been  forced  to  yield 
to  foreign  insistence.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  ruler's  financial  troubles, 
France  and  Great  Britain  had  secured  equal  footholds  in  the  Nile  valley, 
though  these  were  as  yet  informal. 

This  radical  shift  in  British  policy  was  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
trend  of  events.  The  purchase  of  the  Canal  shares  had  given  Great  Britain 
control  of  the  highway  to  her  Indian  possessions.  The  safety  of  this  route  de- 
pended upon  the  tranquility  of  Egypt  and  any  disorders  there  would  be  in- 
imical to  British  interests  through  their  threatening  the  safety  of  the  Canal. 

Since  Egyptian  finances  were  in  such  bad  shape  as  to  presage  difficulties, 
Mr.  Cave's  services  had  been  loaned  the  Khedive  on  his  request  at  the  very 
time  that  Great  Britain  begaln  to  take  an  interest  in  the  country  as  a  result 
of  Disraeli's  coup.  His  investigation  had,  to  some  extent  at  least,  raised  the 
veil  of  uncertainty  heretofore  surrounding  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Moral 
support  had  likewise  been  given  the  Goschen-Joubert  Mission.  Since  the  report 
of  those  ;experts  had  been  sanguine,  the  British  Government  had  refused  to 
interfere  in  internal  affairs  by  nominating  Englishmen  for  Egyptian  posts, 
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holding  that  the  situation  seemed  to  be  well  in  hand  and  that  she  had  no 
direct  interest  in  affairs,  so  long  as  her  freedom  of  communication  with  the 
Orient  was  not  endangered. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  some  like  Edward  Dicey,  who  felt  that  the  danger 
of  Muscovite  expansion,  arising  out  of  the  Turco-Russian  War,  made  the  im- 
mediate occupation  of  Upper  Egypt  necessary  in  imperial  interests.  To  them, 
the  Canal  was  a  priceless  gateway  which  must  be  protected  at  all  cost.  This 
could  easily  be  done  through  taking  possession  of  the  Nile  delta,  an  act  of 
little  risk,  since  Europe  was  absorbed  in  watching  the  conflict  in  the  Balkans. 
Property  rights  could  be  acquired  readily  enough  through  purchase.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  Khedive  to  accept  a  British  protectorate  and 
thus  escape  urgent  and  formidable  perils.  Egypt  should  not,  however,  be  oc- 
cupied unless  Great  Britain  were  ready  to  annex  it — a  protectorate  would,  on 
the  whole,  yield  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  British  and  natives  alike.1 

But  the  attitude  of  Gladstone,  for  the  moment  in  retirement,  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  greater  number  of  British  citizens.  The  Egyptian  question,  he 
held,  did 

"not  signify  .  .  .  the  question  of  how  Egypt  should  be  handled  for  her  own 
interests  and  the  welfare  of  her  people,  but  the  question  whether,  and  how, 
her  and  their  political  condition  .  .  .  [was]  henceforth  to  be  determined  by 
our  interests,  and  those  of  our  people." 

This  was  morally  wrong,  and  positively  dangerous. 

"I  believe  that  every  scheme  for  the  acquisition  of  territorial  power  in 
Egypt  ...  is  but  a  new  snare  laid  in  the  path  of  our  policy  ....  It  is  my' 
firm  conclusion  that  enlargements  of  the  Empire  are  for  us  an  evil  fraught 
with  serious  .  .  .  danger.  I  object  to  them  because  they  are  rarely  effected 
except  by  means  that  are  more  or  less  questionable  ....  I  object  to  them 
because  we  already  have  our  hands  full;  [I  object  to  them  because  of]  our 
scarcity  of  men. 

"A  high  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  England  upon  India  is  humiliating, 
even  degrading  ....  I  hold,  firmly  and  unconditionally,  that  we  have  indeed 
a  great  duty  towards  India,  but  that  we  have  no  interest  in  India  except  the 
well  being  of  India  itself. 

"Is  Russian  power  in  the  Bosphorus  a  practical  possibility?  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  it  is  not  ....  How  much  will  Russia  have  gained,  after  she  has 
brought  into  the  hard  form  of  fact  the  impossible  and  the  incredible?  The 
answer  is,  she  will  have  introduced  an  average  delay  of  about  three  weeks  into 
our  military  communications  with  Bombay,  and  less  with  Calcutta  .... 
Russia  or  no  Russia,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  confident  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  Canal  for  our  military  communications  with  India." 

Egypt  need  not  be  occupied  to  gain  military  command  of  the  Canal  in  the 
event  of  war.  That  command  should  be  acquired  at  sea;  or  if  by  land,  only  in 
the  event  of  actual  need.  France's  acknowledged  large  interests  in  the  country 
must  be  considered.  "The  day  which  witnesses  our  occupation  of  Egypt  will 


1.  Edward  Dicey,  "Our  Route  to  India",  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  I,  No.  4  (June, 
1877),  pp.  665-685;  Dicey,  "The  Future  of  Egypt",  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  II, 
No.  6  (August,  1877),  pp.  3-14;  Dicey,  "Mr.  Gladstone  and  Our  Empire",  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century,  II,  No.  7  (September,  1877),  pp.  292-308. 
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bid  a  long  farewell  to  all  cordiality  of  political  relations  between  France  and 
England."2 

But  when,  in  1877-78,  the  situation  was  seen  to  be  well-nigh  hopeless  and  it 
became  very  evident  that  the  finances  of  Egypt  were  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
endanger  the  economic  structure  of  the  country,  Britain  at  once  assumed  an 
air  of  lively  interest  which  was  to  lead  her  to  interfere  increasingly  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country. 

Two  events,  furthermore,  had  drawn  her  great  eastern  possession  still  closer 
to  her  and  had  increased  many  fold  the  need  for  free  communication  through 
the  Canal.  In  1876,  India  had  been  declared  an  Empire3  and,  on  January  1, 
1877,  Victoria  had  been  proclaimed  Empress  there.4 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  attention  of  Europe  was  centering 
upon  matters  of  more  immediate  consequence.  The  conflict  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  was  fast  assuming  a  critical  stage.  To  allay  British  fears,  the 
Czar  in  July  1877  issued  a  statement  disclaiming  aggressive  designs  on  India, 
Egypt,  and  the  Canal.5  This,  however,  gave  but  partial  reassurance. 

At  length,  after  serious  checks,  the  Russians  laid  siege  to  Plevna,  which 
capitulated  early  in  December  1877  and,  on  January  20,  1878,  Adrianople 
fell  before  them.  An  armistice  was  negotiated  on  the  thirty-first6  and  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  concluded  on  March  3.7 

Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Roumania  gained  their  independence  by  this  agree- 
ment, while  Bulgaria  was  much  enlarged  and  made  a  self-governing  State, 
tributary  to  the  Porte.  But  Great  Britain,  ever  fearful  of  Russian  expansion, 
demanded  that  the  treaty  be  submitted  to  an  international  congress  for  review 
and  secured  the  backing  of  the  several  Powers  in  this.  Negotiations  for  hold- 
ing the  same  in  Berlin  consequently  opened. 

Meanwhile,  on  June  4,  1878,  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey  under  which  Cyprus,  strategically  located  with 
reference  to  Egypt  and  the  Canal,  was  occupied  by  British  forces.8  By 
subsequent  agreements,  one  made  on  the  same  day9  and  another  entered  into  on 


2.  W.   E.  Gladstone,  "Aggression  on  Egypt   and  Freedom  in   the   East,   in   The   Nineteenth 

Century,    II,    No.    6     (August,    1877),    pp.    149,    166. 

3.  British    Proclamation    Respecting    the    Alteration    of    Her    Majesty's     Style     and     Titles 

["Empress  of  India"],  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  LXVH    (1875-1876),  pp. 
547-549. 

4.  The  Times    (London),  January  2,   1877,  p.    5. 

5.  Declaration   of   the   Emperor,   Disclaiming   Aggressive   Designs   on   Constantinople,   Egypt, 

the  Suez  Canal,  India,  etc.,  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  LXIX    (1877-1878), 
pp.    575-577. 

6.  Protocol    Between    Russia    and    Turkey,    Establishing    Bases    of    Peace    Between    the    Two 

Countries,  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  LXIX  (1877-1878),  pp.  726,  727. 

7.  Preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  Between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  British  and  Foreign  State 

Papers,  LXIX    (1877-1878),   pp.   732-744. 

8.  Convention  of  Defensive  Alliance  Between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  in  British  and  For- 

eign State  Papers,  LXIX    (1877-1878),  p.  744. 

9.  Annex   to  Convention   Between   Great   Britain   and   Turkey   of   June   4,    1878,   in   British 

and  Foreign  State  Papers,  LXIX    (1877-1878),  pp.   746-748. 
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August  14,10  a  protectorate  was  established. 

A  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  worked  out  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  was  forced  upon  a  resentful,  unwilling  Russia  on  July  13,  1878.  Under 
this,  Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Roumania  were  declared  independent,  though 
with  less  territory  than  originally  planned.  As  for  the  Greater  Bulgaria  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  agreement,  three  regions,  Macedonia,  Eastern  Roumelia,  and 
Bulgaria,  all  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Sultan,  were  carved  out  of 
it.  Greece  was  granted  territory  to  the  north  and  Austria  was  allowed  to 
occupy  Bosnia-Herzegovina.11  As  for  Russia,  brilliant  victor  in  the  struggle, 
she  was  despoiled  of  the  fruits  of  victory  by  losing  her  dominant  position  in 
the  Balkans  and  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  Bessarabia,  detached  from 
Roumania,  and  a  portion  of  the  remote  Caucasus  country  won  from  Turkey. 
Never  had  European  diplomacy  shown  itself  more  ruthless. 

An  attempt  was  made  during  the  Congress  to  discuss  Nile  valley  affairs 
but  the  British  and  French  Governments,  standing  firmly  together,  main- 
tained that  these  must  be  handled  by  them  alone.  France  had,  indeed,  agreed 
to  attend  the  gathering  only  upon  condition  that  the  question  of  Egypt  and 
that  of  the  French  protectorate  over  the  Holy  Places  in  Syria  should  not  be 
raised.  The  promise  had  been  given,  but  this  did  not  deter  Bismarck  from  sug- 
gesting that  the  British  establish  themselves  in  Egypt.  When  the  French  Gov- 
ernment learned  of  the  Cyprus  Convention,  it  was  exceedingly  wroth  and  was 
kept  from  withdrawing  from  the  Congress  only  upon  receiving  British  and 
German  assurance  that  it  might  occupy  Tunis  at  the  first  opportunity  with- 
out their  opposition.12 

The  negotiations  of  this  period  were  important  for  our  purpose  in  that  they 
resulted  in  Great  Britain's  acquiring  Cyprus,  in  the  drawing  together  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  in  their  Levantine  relations  due  to  their  mutual  dis- 
trust of  Russia,  and  in  England's  winning  the  friendship  of  Austria  and  the 
ill-will  of  Russia  as  a  result  of  her  insisting  upon  the  international  gathering 
leading  up  to  the  Berlin  settlement.  All  of  these  factors  subsequently  proved 
of  great  moment  in  determining  the  course  of  events  in  Egypt. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  direct  affairs  of  the  country.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  commenced  work  in  mid- April  1878,  native  officials 
being  required  to  give  any  desired  information  and  free  access  to  all  accounts 
and  documents.  The  Caisse  officials  were  present,  serving  in  a  dual  capacity. 
As  officers  of  the  Caisse,  their  immediate  concern,  as  usual,  was  covering 
interest  as  it  fell  due.  The  semi-annual  Privileged  Debt  Coupon  of  April  15, 
amounting  to  £442,872,  was  met,  a  £71,000  deficit  in  the  assigned  receipts 


10.  Agreement  Between  Great  Britain   and  Turkey,  Giving  to  Her  Majesty   Full   Powers   for 

Making  Laws  and  Conventions  for  the  Government  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus  in  Her 
Majesty's  Name,  and  for  the  Regulation  of  its  Commercial  and  Consular  .  .  .  Affairs, 
Free  from  the  Forte's  Control,  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  LXIX  (1877-1878), 
pp.  769,  770. 

11.  Treaty    Between    Great    Britain,    Austria-Hungary,    France,    Germany,    Italy,    Russia,    and 

Turkey  for  the  Settlement  of  Affairs  in  the  East,  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers, 
LXIX  (1877-1878),  pp.  749-767. 

12.  Archibald  C.  Coolidge,  Origins  of  the  Triple  Alliance   (New  York,  1917),  pp.  197-203. 
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being  made  good  out  of  United  Debt  payments.  This  shortage  was  £28,000 
less  than  that  of  the  corresponding  period  the  year  before.  Indeed,  had  the 
Government  paid  the  Railway  Administration  what  it  owed  for  transporta- 
tion, there  would  probably  have  been  none.  But  the  Treasury,  in  its  straitened 
circumstances,  was  no  more  able  to  meet  this  obligation  than  it  was  the 
others.13 

The  prospect  of  meeting  the  May  Coupon  was  less  bright.  On  April  18, 
Ismail  stated  that  "as  the  English  and  French  Governments  required  that  the 
Coupon  should  be  paid",  he  would  employ  his  best  endeavors  to  that  end. 
There  was  then,  however,  a  balance  of  £1,200,000,  no  less  than  £100,000  a 
day,  still  to  be  collected  if  this  were  to  be  done. 

The  general  impression  was  that  Ismail  held  vast  private  stores  of  treasure 
and  that  he  could  well  meet  interest  payments  if  he  so  desired.  The  Govern- 
ment at  Paris,  ever  mindful  of  the  interests  of  the  bondholders,  adopted  this 
\  view.  In  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  French  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
consequently  informed  Lord  Salisbury,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Derby  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  April  2,  that  there  was  "every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Khedive  could  pay  the  Coupon  which  falls  due  in 
May  if  he  chose  to  do  so."14  Salisbury  thought  this  very  probable  and  the 
pressure  referred  to  by  Ismail  was  brought  to  bear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Khedive's  personal  means  were  very  limited. 

The  necessary  sum  was  actually  raised  through  herculean  effort.  The  last 
of  it  was  assembled  only  a  few  hours  before  payment  was  due,  the  Govern- 
ment covering  a  £380,000  deficit  in  assigned  receipts  to  do  so.15  The  crisis  had 
not  been  met;  the  evil  day  had  merely  been  staved  off. 

In  early  May  M.  de  Lesseps  left  for  France  to  spend  the  summer  there, 
and  the  inquiry  was  subsequently  conducted  with  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  as 
Acting  President.16  About  the  same  time,  Ismail,  whose  position  was  becom- 
ing intolerable,  proposed  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  an  English  inspector-general  of 
the  provinces,  with  full  power  of  control,  be  appointed,  and  that  he,  Wilson, 
become  Egyptian  Minister  of  Finance.17 

This  proposal,  the  germ  of  the  European  Ministry,  shows  both  the  Khedive's 
growing  dependence  upon  foreigners  as  a  result  of  his  realization  that  they 
alone  might  save  the  situation  and  his  willingness  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
every  way  possible.  His  change  in  attitude  was  further  revealed  by  his  volun- 
tary surrender  to  the  State  of  485,000  acres  of  Dai'ra  Land  which  were,  how- 
ever, heavily  mortgaged,  a  similar  transfer  of  200,000  acres  of  free  soil  held 
by  his  family,  and  his  consenting  to  a  twenty-five  per  cent  cut  in  the  national 
budget.18 


13.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C— 2233,  No.  197. 

14.  Cromer,   I,   p.    37. 

15.  Gt.   Br.,   H.   C.,   Sess.   Pap.,    1878-79,   LXXVIII,   C. — 2233,   Nos.    201    and    203    and    in- 

closure  in  the  latter. 

16.  Ibid.,  No.  204. 

17.  Ibid.,   No.    20  J. 

18.  Ibid.,  No.    209. 
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About  the  same  time,  an  attempted  seizure  of  furniture  in  Ismail's  palace 
at  Ramleh  in  the  name  of  his  private  creditors  was  held  illegal.  While  the 
Sovereign's  personal  property  was  thus  protected,  the  scandal  provoked  by  the 
proceeding  spread  further  dissatisfaction  among  the  Egyptian  official  class.19 

The  most  crying  need  was  the  payment  of  arrearages  due  office-holders 
and  pensioners.  By  an  arrangement  made  between  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  Ismail  and  embodied  in  a  khedivial  decree  of  May  12,  1878, 
salaries  and  annuities  were  made  a  first  charge  upon  revenues  coming  into  the 
Treasury  and  back  payments  were  to  be  liquidated  promptly  in  half -monthly 
installments.20 

The  fiscal  system  of  the  country  was  next  examined.  Means  of  levying 
taxes,  the  collection  of  the  same,  and  outstanding  claims  all  came  under  close 
scrutiny.  Affairs  were  found  in  a  state  of  utter  chaos.  Money  had  been  cast  to 
the  four  winds  without  record  of  any  kind,  no  audit  had  ever  been  made,  Is- 
mail's private  debts  and  national  obligations  were  hopelessly  confused,  figures 
had  been  juggled  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and  the  State  was  being  robbed 
with  immunity  by  its  officials  and  fleeced  by  its  creditors.  Exorbitant 
charges  for  credit  purchases  and  secret  loans  were  revealed.  It  was  found  that 
taxes  were  arbitrarily  imposed  with  no  attempt  at  equality  and  that  goods 
had  long  been  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  State  without  requisition  and  ap- 
propriated by  private  individuals. 

The  property  of  orphans  and  minors,  as  well  as  a  Mohammedan  trust  fund, 
the  "Beyt-el-Mal",  administered  by  the  State,  had  been  embezzled.  Dozens 
of  European  business  houses  held  claims  against  the  Government.  One  alone, 
a  French  dressmaking  establishment,  presented  unpaid  bills  totalling  £150,000 
for  apparel  supplied  members  of  the  Khedive's  family.  Contractors,  donkey 
boys,  barbers,  too,  were  among  the  creditors  whose  claims  reached  a  staggering 
£6,276,000.  Without  a  doubt,  many  of  the  alleged  debts  represented  padded 
accounts  or  were  even  fraudulent.  There  was,  however,  nothing  to  do  but  to 
allow  them,  and  this  was  done.21 

In  early  June,  while  conducting  their  investigations,  the  Commissioners  en- 
countered serious  difficulties  with  Cherif  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Minister  of 
Justice  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  citizens. 
He  was  not  suspected  of  having  contributed  to  the  existing  confusion,  but 
was  requested  to  appear  before  the  Commission  and  give  information  which 
might  clear  up  certain  puzzling  transactions.  His  pride  rebelled  at  this  and, 
though  he  would  gladly  have  given  any  desired  information  in  writing,  he  re- 
fused to  meet  with  the  body  in  person,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  the 
Khedive  that  all  officials  should  give  every  possible  aid  to  the  Commissioners. 

Had  the  latter  given  way,  all  other  civil  servants  would  have  followed  suit 
and  the  possibility  of  gaining  definite  information  would  have  been  shattered. 


19.  Ibid.,  No.  206. 

20.  Ibid.,  No.   208   and   inclosure  in   the  same. 

21.  Embodied  in  the  Preliminary  Report,  Ibtd.,  inclosure   2   in  No.   231. 
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When  they  therefore  insisted  upon  Gherif's  appearance,  he  resigned  from  the 
Government,22  and  was  succeeded  by  Nubar  Pasha. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Commission  to  estimate  the  real  resources  of  the 
country  with  even  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  during  the  first  few  months  of 
its  investigations.  One  thing,  however,  became  increasingly  evident,  and  that 
was  that  the  Khedive's  absolute  rule  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tressing state  of  affairs.  He  was,  virtually,  the  State;  upon  him  alone  fell  the 
blame  for  the  prevailing  distress.  If  Egypt  were  to  be  put  upon  its  feet,  a 
modern,  responsible  system  of  government  must  needs  be  introduced. 

Instead  of  burdening  the  taxpayers  further  or  demanding  sacrifices  from 
creditors,  the  Commissioners  recommended  that  all  private  property  of  the 
royal  family  be  taken  over  by  the  State  and  that  a  Civil  List,  which  should 
be  made  a  regular  budget  item,  provide  for  the  Khedive's  wants.  A  pre- 
liminary report  centering  principally  around  the  reduction  of  the  ruler's 
arbitrary  power  through  the  formation  of  a  responsible  ministry  and  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  royal  estates  to  the  Government  was  therefore  made  to 
Ismail  on  August  20,  1878.23 

The  Khedive  now  found  himself  in  a  most  awkward  situation.  He  had 
most  certainly  never  dreamed  that  such  radical  proposals  would  be  forth- 
coming. It  was  disconcerting  in  the  extreme  to  have  full  responsibility  for  the 
dismal  state  of  affairs  placed  directly  upon  himself  and,  while  he  was  offered 
a  way  out,  he  would,  through  accepting  it,  be  forced  to  yield  his  own  powers 
and  control  over  vast  land  holdings. 

High  native  officials,  learning  how  matters  stood,  urged  him  to  adopt  the 
Commission's  recommendation  as  the  only  way  of  solving  his  difficulties.  The 
heir  apparent,  Prince  Tewf ik,  led  the  way  by  voluntarily  surrendering  his 
lands.24  At  length,  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  only  upon  the  veiled  threat  of 
the  Commissioners  that  the  matter  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Powers  should 
he  refuse,  Ismail,  on  August  23,  accepted  the  recommended  changes  without 
reservation  and  charged  Nubar  Pasha  with  forming  the  Ministry.25 

This  result  had  been  brought  about  without  the  open  exercise  of  pressure 
on  the  part  of  foreign  Governments  and,  to  the  public,  the  reforms  appeared 
entirely  spontaneous  on  Ismail's  part.  They  were,  however,  instituted  quite 
contrary  to  his  will,  a  fact  which  was  of  prime  importance  in  determining 
the  later  course  of  events. 

Nubar  Pasha  was  technically  free  to  form  any  Ministry  he  saw  fit.  He 
would  have  preferred  that  Egypt  should  govern  herself,  but  this  was  man- 
ifestly impossible.  The  native  officials  were  neither  experienced  in  responsible 
government  nor  would  they,  who  had  so  long  been  subject  to  the  Khedive's 
autocratic  power,  be  apt  to  follow  an  independent  course  in  conflicts  which 
might  arise  with  him  and  assistance  would  consequently  have  to  be  sought 
elsewhere. 


22.  Ibid.,  No.  212. 
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Nubar  Pasha  would  not  admit  that  any  European  State  could  claim  a  post 
in  the  Egyptian  Ministry  as  a  matter  of  right  but  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  French  and  British  citizens  would  hold  important  portfolios.  As  finally 
organized,  the  Cabinet  included  Rivers  Wilson  as  Minister  of  Finance  and  M. 
de  Blignieres  as  Minister  of  Public  Works,  while  the  remaining  members  were 
natives.26 

The  appointment  of  these  foreigners  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  their 
Governments  and  Ismail  made  formal  request  that  this  be  given.27  That  at 
London  accordingly  granted  Mr.  Wilson  a  two-year  leave  of  absence  from 
crown  service  commencing  January  1,  1879  "for  reasons  of  public  policy", 
while  reserving  complete  liberty  of  action  with  respect  to  recalling  him  at 
any  time  should  such  action  seem  expedient.28  Similarly,  M.  de  Blignieres  re- 
ceived authorization  from  Paris  to  accept  the  position  offered  him.29  Both  steps 
were  taken  in  accordance  with  an  understanding  arrived  at  between  the  two 
Governments.30 

Thus,  Ismail  was  unwillingly  brought  still  further  under  the  tutelage  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  Whereas  the  Controllers  had  exercised  only  lim- 
ited executive  functions,  citizens  of  the  two  Powers  whose  interests  in  Egypt 
were  greatest  were  now  placed  in  commanding  positions  in  the  country. 
Furthermore,  the  program  of  the  Ministry  was  "to  carry  out  all  the  reforms 
recommended  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry",  drawn  up  by  two  of  the  Min- 
isters themselves  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the  investigating  body,  and 
based  largely  upon  the  knowledge  they  had  gained  as  Controllers-General. 
It  was  evident  that  a  new  order  had  dawned  and  that  this  would  be  prejudicial 
to  khedivial  interests.  However,  neither  of  the  European  Ministers  was  official- 
ly backed  by  his  home  Government  and  this  fact  gave  Ismail  hope  that  he 
might  regain  the  control  which  he  had  so  reluctantly  yielded. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  not  affected  by  these  momen- 
tous changes  continued  their  work,  gathering  further  data  for  the  final  Report 
which  could  not,  at  best,  be  completed  before  another  six  months  had  elapsed. 
Meanwhile,  on  October  29,  1878,  the  unhappy  Khedive  ceded  the  royal  lands 
to  the  State  in  accordance  with  his  promise  and  adjusted  his  personal  affairs 
to  meet  these  altered  circumstances.31 


26.  Ibid.,  Nos.  236  and  247. 

27.  Ibid.,   Nos.    238    and    247. 

28.  Ibid.,  Nos.  243   and  249. 

29.  Ibid.,   No.    247. 

30.  Ibid.,  No.  236. 

31.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.   265. 


VIII 
THE  OVERTHROW  OF  NUBAR  PASHA 

A  grave  responsibility  rested  upon  the  new  Ministry.  It  was  face  to  face 
with  the  evils  resulting  from  years  of  loose  rule  and  could  weather  the  storm 
only  with  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  fickle  Ismail,  to  whom  its  very 
existence  was  detestable.  Financial  troubles  were  a  matter  of  even  more  than 
usual  concern.  The  Nile  had  been  low,  resulting  in  a  sharp  slumip  in  revenue, 
and  the  country  had  been  drained  to  meet  the  May  Coupon.  Preference  Stock 
interest  payments  reaching  £443,000  were  due  on  October  15  as  was  £2,000,- 
000  on  the  Unified  Debt  a  fortnight  later.  Obviously,  the  Cabinet's  first  task 
was  to  meet  them. 

On  June  30,  £165,190  had  been  paid  into  the  Caisse  on  account  of  the 
November  Coupon.1  This  had  been  raised  to  £238,700  by  a  month  later.  At 
the  same  time,  £84,865  was  on  hand  to  meet  the  October  one.2  The  drought 
had  caused  receipts  in  the  first  six  months  of  1878  to  fall  off  by  over 
£900,000  as  compared  with  those  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1877.3 
By  August  31,  the  October  fund  had  reached  £134,865  and  the  November 
one,  £307,23 5.4  The  revenues  of  the  first  eight  months  of  1878  were  £1,142,- 
793  less  than  those  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year.5 

No  attempt  could  be  made  to  settle  outstanding  obligations.  The  Egyptian 
Tribute,  which  the  Porte  had  assigned  to  the  British  Government  in  February 
1878  on  account  of  a  payment  due  the  latter  on  a  loan,  was  not  covered  until 
autumn,  and  then  only  upon  insistent  demands  from  London.6  At  the  close  of 
September,  October  Coupon  collections  still  stood  at  £134,865,  none  having 
been  made  during  the  month,  while  those  for  the  November  payments  totalled 
only  £3 97, 809. 7  The  sponge  had  been  squeezed  dry.  Nowhere  in  Egypt  could 
funds  sufficient  to  meet  the  impending  interest  charges  be  obtained.  There 
was,  however,  one  remaining  asset  on  which  a  loan  might  be  negotiated — the 
royal  lands  which  Ismail  had  agreed  to  cede  to  the  State,  and  which  were  even 
then  in  the  process  of  being  transferred. 

The  Ministry  snatched  at  this  last  means  of  avoiding  bankruptcy  and  en- 
tered into  hurried  conversations  With  the  London  and  Paris  branches  of  the 
House  of  Rothschild.  To  make  their  own  position  secure,  the  bankers  required 
that  the  estates  in  question  be  placed  under  the  control  of  one  nominee  of  the 
British  Government,  another  of  the  French  Government,  and  one  native.8  The 


1.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1878-79,  LXXV1II,  C.— 2233,  inclosure  in  No.  216. 

2.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.  227. 

3.  Ibid.,  No.  229. 

4.  Ibid.,   inclosure   in   No.    242. 

5.  Ibid.,    No.    260. 

6.  Ibid.,  Nos.  244,  246,  and  252. 

7.  Ibid.,    inclosure    in    No.    251. 

8.  Ibid.,  No.  250. 
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two  Powers  readily  assented  to  this,  specifying  however,  that  they  accepted  no 
responsibility  for  the  payment  of  interest  charges  arising  out  of  the  transaction 
in  doing  so.9 

Negotiations  were  not  completed  until  October  31,  the  day  before  the 
November  Coupon  was  due.10  The  October  one  had,  meanwhile,  been  covered 
by  suspending  the  Unified  Debt  sinking  fund  and  borrowing  £277,000  from 
the  Unified  Debt  account.  As  but  approximately  £800,000  remained  on  hand 
for  November  charges,  the  Rothschild  advanced  £1,200,000  of  the  new  loan, 
which  was  to  total  £8,500,000,  to  meet  these.11  The  prompt  payment  of  both 
Coupons  served  to  reassure  the  investing  public  and  was  a  distinct  triumph 
for  the  new  Ministry.  Still,  it  brought  forth  a  strenuous  protest  from  the 
general  creditors  who  naturally  objected  to  the  holders  of  the  floating  debt 
receiving  nothing  while  owners  of  Preference  and  Unified  Stock  were  being 
paid  in  full  with  regularity.12  Again  a  crisis  had  been  averted,  but  by  unsound 
means,  recourse  to  a  loan,  in  all  probability  the  last  which  could  be  raised.  The 
spectres  of  the  April  15,  1879  and  May  1,  1879  Coupons  immediately  raised 
themselves — the  Egyptian  Government  was,  indeed,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.13 

The  provisional  budget  for  1878,  published  in  November,  showed  an  es- 
timated revenue  of  £8,453,000  and  probable  expenditures  of  £10,405,665.14 
Receipts  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  had  shown  a  decline  of 
£1,184,540  over  those  of  the  same  period  a  year  before  and  this  was  steadily 
growing.15  The  April  Coupon  fund  totalled  £60,011  on  November  30;  the 
May  one,  £104,190.16 

With  Egyptian  finances  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of  unquestioned  stand- 
ing, all  need  for  the  Dual  Control  disappeared.  Therefore,  upon  a  suggestion 
from  London,  the  British  and  French  Governments  drew  up  identic  notes 
advising  the  one  at  Cairo  to  abolish  it,  subject  to  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  immediately  revised  should  either  the  British  or  the  French  member 
of  the  Egyptian  Cabinet  be  dismissed  without  previous  agreement  with  his 
Foreign  Office.17  Ismail  naturally  fell  in  line  and,  by  a  decree  of  December 
12,  1878,  the  arrangement  which  had  gone  into  effect  two  years  before  was 
provisionally  suspended.18  Mr.  Romaine  and  the  Baron  de  Malaret  accepted 
£4,000  each,  a  year's  salary,  as  compensation  for  the  suppression  of  their  ap- 
pointments under  the  new  order.19  The  Caisse  itself  continued  and  an  in- 
dependent audit  system  under  M.  Baravelli,  the  Italian  Commissioner  who  was 


9.  Ibid.,  Nos.  254,  255   and  256. 

10.  Ibid.,    No.    261. 

11.  Ibid.,  Nos.   266   and  270,   and   inclosure  in   the  latter. 

12.  Ibid.,  No.  264. 

13.  Cromer,    I,    p.    65. 

14.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C— 2233,  No.  276. 
U.  Ibid.,   No.   278. 

16.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.  284. 

17.  Ibid.,  Nos.  273   and  280,  and  inclosure  in  the  latter. 

18.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.  287. 

19.  Ibid.,   1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C— 2397,  No.  26. 
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still  to  retain  his  old  post,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  formerly  Deputy  Con- 
troller-General, was  instituted  by  a  further  decree.20 

The  suave  Khedive  was,  meanwhile,  opening  intrigues  against  the  Ministry 
which  had  been  forced  upon  him  wholly  against  his  will  and  which  had  no  place 
in  his  scheme  of  things.  He  occupied  a  strategic  position  in  doing  so,  for  the 
principle  of  absolute  rule  was  firmly  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects 
and,  to  them,  his  word  was  law.  The  very  concept  of  ministerial  responsibility 
was  incomprehensible  to  the  mass  of  the  citizenry  and  was  thoroughly  re- 
pugnant to  the  educated  nobility.  Furthermore,  Nubar  Pasha  was  a  Christian 
and  an  Armenian,  and  these  facts,  as  well  as  his  close  association  with  the 
European  ministers,  caused  the  fanatical  Mohammedan  natives  to  look  upon 
him  with  contempt.  He  could  only  rely  on  persuasion,  and  on  the  support  of 
two  foreign  Governments.21 

It  was  fully  realized  in  Europe  that  Ismail  might  seek  to  regain  his  freedom 
of  action  by  undermining  the  Ministry  and  early  warnings  to  avoid  this  were 
given.  Thus,  hearing  rumors  that  "under-cover  of  interference  of  foreign 
Governments,  attempts  will  be  made  in  high  quarters  to  throw  off  all  re- 
sponsibility, a  state  of  things  that  would  soon  be  understood  throughout  the 
country  generally",  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  on  December  2,  1878,  instructed 
Mr.  Vivian  to  inform  the  Khedive  that, 

"in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  a  very  grave  responsibility 
will  rest  with  His  Highness  .  .  .  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  new  scheme, 
especially  as  regards  the  collection  of  taxes  ....  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  full  confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  entertain  no  doubt 
as  to  the  result  of  the  new  system,  if  it  is  only  allowed  to  have  a  fair  trial. 
But,  if  it  be  opposed  by  those  in  power,  or  should  they  even  show  a  dis- 
position to  throw  discredit  upon  it,  the  difficulties  of  Nubar  Pasha  and  his 
advisors  will  be  enormously  increased,  and  the  responsibility  for  their  failure 
will  involve  its  promoters  in  the  disastrous  consequences  that  must  result. 

''Both  the  British  and  French  Governments  earnestly  desire  to  see  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  government  and  a  sound  administration  in  Egypt, 
and  they  rely  upon  steady  support  being  given  on  the  part  of  His  Highness 
the  Khedive  to  the  endeavors  of  Nubar  Pasha  and  his  Cabinet  to  reestablish 
the  financial  credit  of  the  country.  Such  a  result  cannot  but  strengthen  the 
position  af  His  Highness  and  of  his  dynasty;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  their  position  may  become  seriously  compromised  should  a  con- 
trary course  be  adopted."2" 

Shortly  thereafter,  M.  Godeaux,  succeeding  M.  des  Michels  as  French  rep- 
resentative at  Cairo,  made  a  similar  pronouncement  on  orders  from  M.  Wad- 
dington.23 

The  smooth  reply  made  by  Ismail  was  ominous.  The  Khedive,  declared 
he,  was  a  constitutional  ruler  and,  as  such,  could  not  fairly  be  held  responsible 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  his  Ministers,  who  were  not  his  agents.  Blame 
could  be  attached  to  him  only  if  he  interfered  improperly  in  the  governing  of 
the  country  and  he,  who  had  no  power  and  exercised  no  control  over  affairs, 


20.  Ibid.,   1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C.— 2233,  No.   287. 

21.  Cromer,   I,   p.    72. 

22.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,   1873-79,  LXXVIII,  C.— 2397,  No.    1. 

23.  Ibid.,  No.  7. 
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had  no  intention  of  doing  that.24  He  thought  it  "undeserved  and  unjust"  that 
the  Powers  should  address  him  as  they  had  and,  according  to  Mr.  Vivian, 
showed  great  annoyance  at  being  given  the  advice  to  cooperate  with  the 
Ministry.25 

Nubar  Pasha,  educated  abroad,  was  imbued  with  European  political  ideals 
and  sought  to  make  ministerial  government  a  living  force.  He  consequently 
opposed  Ismail's  attending  Cabinet  meetings  in  order  that  discussion  might, 
at  all  times,  be  free  and  open.  He  had  no  ulterior  aim  of  self-advancement  in 
taking  such  a  stand,  for  he  was  a  serious  and  conscientious  reformer,  and  en- 
joyed the  support  of  the  foreign  Ministers  in  this  matter.  Unfortunately, 
however,  their  attitude  antagonized  the  irritated  ruler  still  further.26 

By  December  31,  1878,  a  total  of  £117,011  had  been  collected  to  meet  the 
April  15  Coupon  and  £302,042  the  one  of  May  I.27  As  these  sums  were  far 
short  of  the  totals  required,  Ismail,  by  a  decree  of  January  6,  1879  issued 
upon  the  advice  of  his  Ministry,  authorized  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which 
was  still  carrying  on  its  work,  to  prepare  a  code  of  fiscal  and  administrative 
laws  for  submission  to  the  Ministerial  Council.28 

To  close  outstanding  accounts  if  possible,  the  Egyptian  Government  offered 
representatives  of  the  creditors  50%  of  their  claims  within  three  months  if 
all  legal  action  would  be  dropped.  The  offer  was,  however,  rejected,  and  this 
matter,  which  had  proven  so  embarrassing  for  many  months,  remained  as  un- 
certain as  ever.29 

Ismail's  intriguing  now  became  apparent.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  year, 
he  convoked  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  composed  of  wealthy  native  proprietors 
elected  from  the  various  provinces,  to  consider  a  revision  of  the  "Ochouri" 
land  tax  system  under  which  their  estates  were  then  being  assessed  at  rates 
considerably  below  their  actual  value.30  Word  promptly  reached  the  foreign 
Ministers  through  devious  channels  that  Chamber  leaders  had  been  informed 
"that  the  Khedive  would  not  be  displeased  to  see  them  oppose  the  measures  of 
an  administration  which  was  imposed  upon  him,  and  which  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Europeans."  Furthermore,  agents  were  at  work  among  the 
natives,  fomenting  discord,  with  the  result  that  large  deputations  of  sheiks 
soon  began  arriving  from  outlying  districts,  protesting  at  the  use  of  pressure 
in  collecting  taxes.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see  Ismail's  hand  in  all  this  and, 
when  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  strongly  to  him  about  the  slow  rate  at  which  taxes 
were  being  paid,  the  ruler  retorted  tartly  that  it  was  none  of  Wilson's  business 
as  he  was  "in  no  way  responsible  for  the  entry  of  the  revenue."  The  outlook 
was  indeed  dark;  no  wonder  that  Nubar  Pasha,  discouraged,  exclaimed  "Nous 
tournons  dans  un  cercle  vicieux  —  nous  ne  marchons  pas."3 
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This  was  the  state  of  affairs  by  the  end  of  January.  But  £150,011  was  then 
on  hand  to  meet  April  interest  payments  and  £577,241  for  those  due  in  May. 
Furthermore,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt, 
issued  at  that  time,  showed  that  notwithstanding  the  heavy  demands  upon 
taxpayers  since  1876,  the  national  debt  had  increased  by  nearly  five  million 
pounds  sterling.32  M.  Bellaigne  de  Bughas  at  that  time  replaced  M-  de  Blig- 
nieres,  who  was  fully  occupied  with  his  duties  as  Minister  of  Public  Works,  as 
French  Commissioner  of  the  Caisse.33 

Egypt's  difficulties  heretofore  had  been  chiefly  financial.  Now,  however, 
trouble  of  another  sort,  threatening  the  tranquility  of  the  country  as  well  as 
the  position  of  the  Khedive  and  the  Ministry,  arose.  This  was  a  military  re- 
volt. The  Egyptian  army  was  then  officered  almost  exclusively  by  Circassians, 
members  of  a  high  Turkish  caste,  who  looked  upon  the  natives  with  contempt. 
The  soldiery  had  not  been  well  used  in  the  past.  The  pay  was  wretched  and  al- 
ways heavily  in  arrears,  while  service  was  hard  and  often  forced. 

The  Cabinet,  in  pursuit  of  its  economy  program,  had  just  forced  the  re- 
tirement of  2,500  superfluous  commission  holders  on  half  pay,  ordering  them 
to  their  homes  without  meeting  heavy  back  salaries  due  them.  Many  con- 
sequently found  themselves  destitute  and  without  a  profession.  Discontent 
was  general  and  a  wave  of  anger  now  rose  against  the  Government  and  the 
European  Ministers,  who,  it  was  held,  were  bleeding  Egypt  white  in  the  in- 
terests of  foreign  financiers,  and  against  Nubar  Pasha,  the  despised  Armenian 
Christian  under  whom  all  these  abominations  were  taking  place. 

On  February  18,  a  group  of  four  hundred  armed  officers  attacked  Nubar 
Pasha  and  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  as  they  were  driving  through  the  streets  of 
Cairo,  and  demanded  their  back  pay.  The  rioters  dragged  them  to  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  determined  to  hold  them  prisoner  there  until  settlement  was  forth- 
coming. Mr.  Vivian,  learning  of  this,  galloped  off  to  the  Palace  to  inform  the 
Khedive  and  to  implore  his  assistance. 

Ismail  and  Vivian  hastened  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  they  found 
surrounded  by  a  surging  mass  of  howling  townspeople,  privates,  and  officers 
shouting  "Death  to  the  Christian  dogs."  Upon  seeing  the  Khedive,  the  mob 
calmed  down  and,  acting  on  his  order,  the  soldiers  dispersed  and  the  crowd 
then  retired.  Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Wilson,  both  sadly  bedraggled,  and  Riaz 
Pasha  were  found  inside.  After  providing  his  Ministers  with  safe  escort, 
Ismail  returned  to  his  palace.  The  whole  affair  had  lasted  about  half  an 
hour.34 

The  foreign  Consuls  at  once  assembled  and  called  on  the  Khedive  to  thank 
him  for  his  services.  Seizing  the  opportunity,  he  directed  them,  in  plain  words, 
to  inform  their  Governments  that  he  would  no  longer  consent  to  being  placed 
in  a  position  of  great  responsibility  without  corresponding  power  or  authority. 
The  outbreak,  declared  he,  spectacularly  demonstrated  how  much  his  position 
had  been  undermined  and  what  little  respect  was  felt  for  the  new  regime. 

32.  Ibid.,  No.   30. 
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At  the  same  time  he  warned  them  that,  after  the  morning's  disorder,  he  could 
not  be  answerable  for  future  events  unless  his  power  were  restored.  Blaming 
Nubar  Pasha  for  the  unfortunate  episode,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  further 
confidence  in  him  and  could  no  longer  regard  him  as  a  member  of  the  Min- 
istry.35 

The  European  Ministers,  Nubar  Pasha,  Mr.  Vivian,  and  M.  Godeaux,  met  to 
discuss  the  situation.  Ismail's  demand  for  more  power  was  considered  at 
length  and  it  was  finally  decided  that,  under  the  circumstances,  concessions 
must  be  made.  When  questioned  by  Mr.  Vivian  and  M^.  Godeaux  as  to 
his  stand  on  the  matter,  the  Khedive  replied  that  "he  would  not  be  responsible 
for  public  tranquility  unless  he  were  given  his  proper  share  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  was  allowed  either  to  preside  at  the  Council  of  Ministers 
himself,  or  to  select  a  president  in  whom  he  could  have  confidence."  As  for 
Nubar  Pasha,  he  must  retire  forthwith.  If  these  terms  were  met,  Ismail  would 
hold  himself  accountable  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  but  otherwise  not. 

The  Khedive's  declaration  was  comimunicated  to  Nubar  Pasha  with  the  in- 
quiry whether  he  could  guarantee  the  public  safety  if  backed  by  the  Consuls- 
General.  He  was  in  no  position  to  do  so  and  consequently  placed  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Vivian  and  M.  Godeaux,  with  the  request  that  Ismail 
permit  him  to  continue  living  in  Egypt  unmolested,  as  a  private  individual. 
The  ruler  consented  to  this,  provided  that  "he  did  not  intrigue  or  meddle  in 
politics."36 

Order  had  apparently  been  restored  by  the  dispersal  of  the  mob  at  Ismail's 
command.  The  ringleaders  among  the  officers  had  been  imprisoned  and  were 
awaiting  trial.  Then,  by  an  unparalleled  act  of  folly,  the  Minister  of  War 
ordered  the  remaining  2,000  officers  who  were  being  retired  to  Cairo  to  re- 
ceive part  pay  and  to  check  in  their  equipment.  Thus,  2,500  discontented 
commission  holders  were  concentrated  in  the  city  which  was  garrisoned  by 
only  2,600  soldiers,  most  of  whom  were  in  sympathy  with  their  superiors. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  Another  riot,  even  more  serious  than  the  first, 
broke  out.  Practically  every  officer  in  Cairo  was  involved  and  the  privates 
were  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  they  could  not  be  ordered  against  them. 
The  release  and  restoration  to  rank  of  the  imprisoned  officers  was  loudly  and 
insistently  demanded  by  the  rebels.  Ismail,  in  conference  with  M.  Godeaux 
and  Mr.  Vivian,  admitted  himself  to  be  helpless.  The  Consuls  refused  to 
commit  themselves,  leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  the  Khedive's  hands.  As 
he  had  assumed  responsibility  for  the  public  safety,  he  now  found  himself 
obliged  to  bow  to  the  army's  will. 

Order  was  at  once  restored.  A  dangerous  precedent  had,  however,  been  set; 
a  second  rebellion  had  insured  the  success  of  a  former  one.  Uprisings  against 
authority  c&uld  be  conducted  with  impunity!  This  fact  impressed  itself  upon 
the  military  mind  of  the  country  and  played  an  important  part  in  subsequent 
events.37 

35.  Ibid.,    Nos.    3J    and    39. 

36.  Ibid.,  No.   39. 

37.  Ibid.,  No.  49. 
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Meanwhile,  by  common  agreement,  the  French  and  British  Governments 
each  ordered  a  man-of-war  to  Alexandria  and  the  Consuls-General  of  the  two 
Powers  were  directed  to  give  thorough  and  unreserved  support  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son.38 On  February  25,  Prince  Hassan  Pasha,  the  Khedive's  son,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army,  offered  formal  apology  to  the  British  representatives 
for  the  attack  on  Wilson,  adding  the  officers'  assurance  that  no  intentional 
disrespect  had  been  shown  hint  personally.  The  Prince's  statements  were  ac- 
cepted at  face  value  and  the  incident,  as  such,  was  formally  closed.39 

There  were  those  who  at  the  time  laid  the  blame  for  the  whole  episode 
upon  Ismail,  asserting  that  the  disorders  had  been  caused  by  his  intrigues.  His 
actions  against  the  Ministry  in  the  past  gave  ground  for  such  charges.  But, 
viewing  the  matter  impartially,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  he  was  in 
any  way  directly  connected  with  this  flare-up.  It  would  have  been  foolhardy 
to  lead  his  men  to  rebellion.  His  dislike  for  ministerial  government  was  gen- 
erally known.  The  rioters,  therefore,  saw  little  danger  in  venting  their  feelings 
upon  the  persons  who  had  ordered  their  retirement.  Ismail  was  intensely 
jealous  of  Nubar  Pasha  and  honestly  believed  the  latter  deliberately  to  be 
weakening  his  position.  He  therefore  seized  the  opportunity  of  regaining  what 
he  could  of  his  power,  symbolizing  his  return  to  a  position  of  authority  by 
removing  Nubar.  This  is  a  rational  and  perfectly  natural  explanation  for  the 
affair. 

The  Khedive  was  flushed  with  his  success.  A  first  and  highly  successful 
step  in  regaining  the  upper  hand  had  been  taken;  he  had  overthrown  a  Minister 
backed  by  the  French  and  British  Governments.  But  in  what  light  would 
Europe  view  this  change?  How  would  the  new  Ministry  be  composed?  These 
questions,  turned  over  in  his  mind,  might  well  cause  him  grave  concern.  Ob- 
viously a  reckoning  lay  ahead. 


38.  Ibid.,  Nos.  40,  41    and   53. 

39.  Ibid.,  No.   68   and  inclosure  in  the  same. 


IX 
THE  COUP  D'ETAT 

The  first  word  from  Europe  was  most  encouraging  to  Ismail.  On  February 
21,  the  Italian  agent  received  instructions  from  his  Government  to  inform 
the  Khedive  that  it  entirely  sympathized  with  his  demand  for  a  greater  share 
in  the  counsels  of  his  Ministers  as  well  as  that  the  interest  it  felt  in  the  safety 
of  its  many  nationals  in  Egypt  who  might  be  endangered  by  a  weakening  of 
the  ruler's  authority  led  it  to  promise  him  its  cordial  and  active  moral  support.1 

This  rather  singular  action  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  at 
Rome  resented  having  no  representative  on  the  Ministry  when  twice  as  many 
Italians  as  Frenchmen  had  taken  up  residence  in  Egypt  and  hoped,  indeed 
later  requested,  that  one  of  its  subjects  be  given  a  portfolio  in  any  reorgan- 
ization which  might  take  place.2 

However,  on  the  same  day  that  Ismail  received  this  heartening  news,  the 
British  and  French  Consuls-General  informed  him  that  their  Governments 
would  act  in  concert  in  all  that  affected  Egypt,  that  they  could  not  lend 
themselves  to  any  modifications  in  principle  of  the  political  and  financial  ar- 
rangements recently  sanctioned,  and  that  the  forced  resignation  of  Nubar 
must  not  lead  to  any  change  in  policy.3 

The  Khedive,  capitalizing  the  situation,  now  proposed  naming  his  son, 
Prince  Tewfik,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  without 
portfolio  while  expressing  his  intention  of  abiding  by  his  rescript  of  August 
28.  But,  since  the  Powers  held  him  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  the  success  of  the  new  administration,  he  held  it  to  be  indispensable  that 
he  should  be  in  a  position  to  follow  the  course  of  State  affairs  more  closely 
and  therefore  demanded  that  all  matters  should  be  settled  in  Council  with  him- 
self presiding  and  that  he  might  summon  that  body  whenever  he  chose. 

The  European  Ministers  could  not  fall  in  with  these  propositions.  While 
willing  to  concede  the  Khedive's  right  to  convoke  the  Council  whenever  he 
wished  to  initiate  a  measure  of  public  interest  and  agreeing  to  discuss  matters 
under  consideration  with  him,  they  held  that  deliberation  in  his  presence  would 
be  incompatible  with  their  position.  Ismail,  however,  proved  obdurate,  and  an 
impasse  was  reached.4 

At  length,  on  March  1,  Mr.  Vivian  and  M.  Godeaux  jointly  informed  the 
Khedive  that  their  Governments  would  not  consent  to  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  reform  in  Egypt  being  touched,  that  Nubar  Pasha  was  known  to 
represent  them  and  was  regarded  as  the  only  native  capable  of  carrying  them 
out,  and  that  the  bad  effects  of  the  riots  could  be  overcome  only  by  Ismail's  ef- 


1.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,   1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C—  2397,  Nos.  42,    50   and   54. 

2.  Ibid.,  Nos.    54   and   63. 

3.  Ibid.,  No.  45. 
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fecting  a  reconciliation  with  him.  The  latter's  demand  with  respect  to  pre- 
siding at  Council  meetings  was  declared  inadmissible,  but  his  desire  to  be 
placed  on  a  more  substantial  footing  with  respect  to  his  Ministers  was  approved. 

The  Khedive  realized  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  his  stand  longer  and 
suddenly  conceded  every  point  save  the  readmission  of  Nubar  Pasha  into  the 
Cabinet.  While  he  felt  himself  powerless  to  resist  on  that  score  and  was  pre- 
pared to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  English  and  French  Governments  there  as  well 
if  they  were  insistent,  he  declared  that  he  would  be  humiliated  before  his  sub- 
jects if  he  were  to  do  so,  that  popular  discontent  would  inevitably  raise  its 
head,  and  that  disorders  which  he  would  have  difficulty  in  curbing  would  most 
certainly  break  out.5 

The  two  Consuls-General  advised  their  Governments  to  meet  Ismail's  wishes 
on  that  score  since  an  unpopular  Minister  should  obviously  not  be  forced  upon 
him  and  the  country  at  large.  They,  however,  also  recommended  calling  for 
additional  means  of  safeguarding  the  reform  regime,  such  as  the  addition  of 
another  European  Minister  to  the  Cabinet  or  securing  the  right  of  veto  for  the 
two  already  in  office.6  Nubar  Pasha  himself  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  re- 
enter  the  Ministry  except  at  the  spontaneous  wish  of  the  Khedive.7 

The  French  and  British  Governments  accordingly  took  common  action, 
agreeing  not  to  press  for  Nubar's  readmission  provided  that,  in  addition  to  the 
concessions  already  made,  Ismail  would  grant  the  right  of  absolute  veto  to  the 
British  and  French  members  of  his  Cabinet  conjointly  and  would  be  responsible 
for  future  events.8  Ismail  subscribed  to  these  conditions  unreservedly,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  appreciation  for  having  been  relieved  of  Nubar  Pasha's 
unwelcome  services.9 

Thus,  by  granting  the  European  Ministers  nominally  in  his  service  the  final 
voice  in  matters,  the  Khedive,  without  apparent  realization,  brought  himself 
still  further  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain  and  France  and  stripped  him- 
self of  what  actual  power  he  had  just  regained.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  man, 
with  his  passion  for  commanding  position,  should  almost  immediately  come 
into  conflict  with  those  empowered  to  hold  him  in  check.  Then,  with  the 
memory  of  his  victory  over  Nubar  Pasha,  he  must  needs  aim  at  overthrowing 
them  too.  But  the  status  of  the  two  foreign  Ministers  was  wholly  different 
from  that  of  the  late  native  one  and,  were  their  power  assailed,  complications 
which  would  prove  most  disastrous  for  Ismail  himself  might  easily  arise. 

The  new  agreement  had  been  reached  on  March  9.  Prince  Tewfik  was  named 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  by  a  decree  issued  three  days  later10  and, 
on  March  22,  the  formation  of  the  second  Ministry,  organized  on  this  differ- 
ent basis,  was  announced.  Vacancies  were  filled  by  naming  Zoulficar  Pasha 


5.  Ibid.,  Nos.    58,   64,   70   and  73. 

6.  Ibid.,  No.  73. 

7.  Ibid.,  No.  76. 

8.  Ibid.,  Nos.  77,  78,  79,  80  and  81. 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Efflatoun  Pasha  Minister  of  War,  and  Riaz  Pasha 
Minister  of  Justice  ad  interim.11 

Meanwhile,  financial  affairs  were  showing  no  sign  of  improvement.  On 
February  28,  only  £172,011  was  on  hand  against  the  April  Coupon  of 
£442,874,  and  £823,613  to  cover  the  May  one  of  £1,990,754.  Furthermore, 
the  funds  collected  to  meet  short  term  loans  interest  totalling  £254,255,  due 
on  April  1,  were  woefully  insufficient.12  Through  borrowing  £4,000,000,  all 
arrearages  were  now  paid  retired  officers  and  those  still  in  service  were 
authorized  to  receive  six  weeks'  pay  every  month  until  accounts  were  set- 
tled, while  pensioners  received  a  quarter's  allowance  in  full.13  These  steps 
served  to  quiet  a  large  and  powerful  element  and  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
new  Government. 

Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  occupied  himself  with  drawing 
up  a  project  which  he  believed  would  steer  the  State  safely  through  the  last 
troubled  waters.  This  embodied  a  revision  of  assessments  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  coupled  with  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  creditors  in  the  form  of  interest 
rate  reduction.  As  only  £58,000  was  on  hand  on  March  28  against  the  Short 
Loan  Coupon  of  April  1,  Wilson  proposed  that  payment  be  postponed  one 
month,  by  which  time  the  new  plan  would  probably  be  in  operation.  Both  the 
Ministry  and  Commission  of  Inquiry  approved  of  this  as  well  as  of  the 
lowering  of  interest  payments,  but  the  Khedive  interposed  strenuous  objection. 
Such  action  would,  he  held,  constitute  an  admission  of  bankruptcy  and 
Egypt  was  solvent14 — this  despite  his  many  former  claims  that  the  country 
could  not  meet  its  obligations.  After  undignified  bickering,  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  sign  a  decree  setting  the  payment  date  at  May  1,  but  immediately 
set  about  drawing  up  a  financial  plan  of  his  own  to  demonstrate  that  the  old 
interest  rate  could  be  maintained.15  He  was  thus  at  variance  with  the  new 
Ministry  within  a  week  of  its  formation. 

The  man's  unreasoning  stubbornness  now  revealed  itself.  Wholly  without 
justification,  he  had  formed  the  snap  judgment  that  Egypt  could  make  good 
its  engagements  with  the  bondholders  and  thus  avert  suspicions  which  might 
impair  its  credit.  He  was  determined  to  maintain  his  stand  and,  contrary  to 
all  constitutional  procedure,  placed  himself  in  open  opposition  to  the  body  with 
which  he  had  agreed  to  work  harmoniously. 

Meetings  of  the  Notables  and  other  influential  persons  were  held  in  which 
the  European  Ministers  were  fiercely  denounced.  Anti-Christian  sentiment  was 
appealed  to.  The  natives  in  the  Ministry  were  arraigned  in  the  mosques. 
Petitions  in  favor  of  the  Khedive's  financial  plan  rather  than  Wilson's  were 
circulated  among  officials.  Threatening  letters  were  received  by  the  Cabinet 
members  and,  at  length,  Riaz  Pasha  and  Aly  Pasha  Moubarek,  in  fear  of 


11.  Ibid.,  No.  97  and  inclosure  in  the  same. 
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physical  violence,  announced  their  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  Government.1* 

Likewise,  notwithstanding  his  many  promises  to  govern  by  and  with  his 
Council,  Ismail  summoned  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  and  requested 
them  to  forward  copies  of  his  project  to  their  respective  Governments.17  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  French  colleague  registered  strong  protest  against  this,18  but  to 
no  avail. 

Then,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Consuls  held  in  the  afternoon  of  April  7,  Ismail 
sprang  his  coup  d'etat.  Egypt  was  not  bankrupt,  he  declared.  His  subjects  were 
unanimous  in  demanding  a  change  in  existing  arrangements.  Above  all,  the 
Ministry  must  be  composed  of  natives  only  and  these  must  be  responsible  to 
the  Chamber  of  Notables.  The  Control  must  be  reestablished  and,  if  necessary, 
more  extended  powers  would  be  given  it.  Prince  Tewfik  had  already  pre- 
sented his  resignation  as  Council  President  and  Cherif  Pasha  had  been  named 
to  succeed  him.  The  changes  must  be  made  at  once.19  As  for  the  national 
debt,  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement  for  meeting  all  obligations  would  be 
found  in  his  financial  plan,  which  would  be  placed  in  operation  forthwith.20 

The  surprise  was  complete — the  Council  of  Ministers  had  been  kept  in 
complete  ignorance  of  such  a  move.21  The  Khedive  had,  furthermore,  broken 
his  promise  to  Mr.  Wilson  not  to  publish  the  latter's  project,  which  was  far 
from  complete  and  might  well  require  modification  before  being  adopted.22 
At  a  Council  meeting  held  while  Ismail  was  boldly  announcing  his  intentions 
before  the  other  body,  Prince  Tewfik  presented  his  resignation  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  being  kept  in  the  background  and  would  not  occupy  a  secondary 
position.  The  European  Ministers  were  wholly  unaware  of  what  had  taken 
place  until  informed  by  their  Governments'  representatives.23 

The  same  day,  Cherif  Pasha's  appointment  was  announced24  and  news  of 
the  formation  of  a  purely  native  Ministry  was  made  public.25  This  was  corn^ 
posed  as  follows: 

Cherif  Pasha,  President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Ragheb  Pasha,  Minister  of  Finances. 

Chain  Pasha,  Minister  of  War. 

Zulfikar  Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice. 

Sabet  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Zeki  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

The  British  Government  was  asked  to  nominate  a  Controller-General  of 
Receipts  and  the  French  Government  a  Controller-General  of  Expenditures. 
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Major  Baring  and  M.  Bellaigne  de  Bughas,  the  British  and  French  Commission- 
ers of  Debt,  were  requested  to  fill  the  positions  temporarily,  but  curtly  de- 
clined the  honor.26  The  Egyptian  Government  therefore  held  itself  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  of  immediately  reestablishing  the  Control.27 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  Khedive's  spectacular  action,  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  rendered  its  report.  This  declared  the  Government  to  have  been 
bankrupt  since  the  suspension  of  payments  on  Treasury  Bills  on  April  6, 
1876.  The  deficits  for  1877  and  1878  had  reached  £4,822,000  while  only 
£2,645,000  worth  of  stock  had  been  cancelled  through  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund  and  the  floating  debt  had  consequently  been  increased  by 
£2,177,000.  Expenditures  must  be  reduced  instantly  to  at  least  meet  the  in- 
come. In  doing  so,  held  the  Commissioners,  no  sacrifices  should  be  demanded 
of  the  creditors  until  the  State  had  made  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected 
of  it.  Egyptian  legal  procedure  in  case  of  personal  insolvency  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  determining  each  class  of  creditors'  sacrifice  and  any  arrangement 
adopted  should  be  made  obligatory  for  all  concerned.  The  Khedive  should  be 
allowed  a  Civil  List  of  £300,000  annually  and  should  keep  himself  rigidly 
within  that  limit. 

Land  had,  in  the  past,  been  divided  into  two  classes,  Ochouri  (one-time 
fiefs)  and  Kharadji.  The  former,  owned  largely  by  the  wealthy,  yielded  a  tithe 
tax  or  quit-rent  to  the  State.  The  latter,  held  chiefly  by  small  proprietors,  was 
assessed  at  a  much  higher  rate.  The  average  annual  tax  on  Ouchouri  land  was 
30.3  piastres  (about  six  shillings)  an  acre  while  that  on  Kharadji  land  was 
116.2  piastres  (about  £1.4.0).  There  were  1,323,000  acres  of  the  first  bring- 
ing in  £333,000  annually  and  3,487,000  of  the  other  netting  £3,143,000.  The 
Commissioners  recommended  that  the  distinction  between  these  lands  be  re- 
moved and  that  the  same  rate  be  applied  to  all. 

The  Rouznamek  loan  was  one  held  locally.  The  Government  had  long  since 
suspended  the  payment  of  interest  on  it  and,  by  common  knowledge,  in- 
tended to  repudiate  this  obligation  in  its  entirety.  Still,  taxes  were  being 
levied  to  "meet"  alleged  interest  charges.  As  no  bonds  covering  the  loan  had 
been  issued  and  but  few  Treasury  receipts  had  been  given,  there  were  no  means 
of  finding  out  who  had  advanced  the  money.  The  Commission  consequently 
recommended  that  it  should  be  ignored — treated  as  a  sort  of  tax  on  the  people 
of  the  State — and  that  the  raising  of  an  interest  fund  in  connection  with  it 
cease. 

As  for  the  Moukabala  Law,  under  which  the  Government  had  agreed  to  the 
extinction  of  half  the  land  tax  upon  the  payment  of  six  years'  taxes  in  a 
lump  or  several  installments,  this  must  stand  for  past  collections,  ruinous 
though  it  was.  No  new  payments  should,  however,  be  accepted  and,  when- 
ever possible,  those  collected  in  the  past  should  be  refunded.  In  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  privileges  of  this  measure,  thirty  million  sterling  in  land 
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tax  arrearages  to  1876  should  be  cancelled.  Petty  assessments,  such  as  toll 
dues  and  the  poll,  market,  and  professional  taxes,  totalling  but  £400,000  a  year 
and  most  annoying  and  difficult  of  collection,  should  likewise  be  abolished. 

The  Commission  further  recommended  that  the  interest  rate  on  Unified 
Debt  paper  and  on  Dai'ra  loans  should  be  reduced  from  6  to  5%.  State  credit- 
ors should  be  paid  52%  of  their  claims.  A  budget  for  1879  was  likewise 
presented,  revenue  being  estimated  at  nine  million  sterling  and  all  expenses  at 
eight  million.  The  estimated  balance  might  be  decreased  by  a  falling  off  in 
revenue  or  an  increase  in  expenses,  but  was  set  at  a  minimum  of  £2 64, 000. 28 

Scarcely  had  these  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  been 
submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  when,  on  April  10,  1879,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  submitted  their  resignations  in  protest  at  the  coup  d'etat.29 
The  Council  of  Ministers  advised  Ismail  to  accept  them,30  which  he  did  at 
once.31  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Commissioners,  working  secretly,  had  caused 
the  report  to  be  printed  and  several  hundred  copies  were  mailed  to  the  Min- 
isters and  chief  State  officials  as  well  as  newspaper  editors,  large  bondholders, 
and  merchants  both  in  Egypt  and  abroad.  When  they  were  deposited  in  the 
Cairo  Post  Office,  one  copy  was  stolen  by  a  clerk  and  sent  to  Cherif  Pasha 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  mailing,  by  that  time  in  Alexandria,  was 
ordered  held  up. 

Cherif's  declared  reasons  for  making  the  seizure  were  that  the  copies  had 
been  printed  at  Government  expense  without  proper  authorization  and  that 
they  had  been  posted  as  official  matter  without  the  knowledge  of  authorities. 
Both  charges  were  true.  The  entire  sending  was  subsequently  released,32  but 
the  affair  served  to  foster  the  impression  that  the  Government  was  determined 
to  keep  its  precarious  position  secret  and  did  much  to  discredit  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Cherif  Pasha  was  acting  entirely  within  his  rights  in  holding  up  this 
important  document  until  his  Government  had  agreed  to  its  publication. 

Ismail  at  this  time  increased  the  army  to  60,000  men  and,  as  a  further 
means  of  intrenching  himself,  reinstated  the  officers  retired  by  the  European 
Ministry.  The  commission  holders,  on  returning  to  duty,  were  called  upon  to 
swear  to  defend  the  Khedive  and  members  of  his  family  against  all  invaders, 
an  oath  never  before  extracted  from  them.33  It  was  evident  that  he  was  pre- 
paring for  any  eventuality. 

The  Khedive's  financial  plan,  "presented  by  the  National  Party,  represent- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  nation",  had  meanwhile  been  promulgated  by  decree.34 
Income  was  estimated  at  a  million  pounds  in  excess  of  the  Commission's 
figure.  No  Civil  List  was  provided.  Interest  was  to  be  reduced  to  5%,  but 
hope  was  held  out  for  a  later  return  to  the  old  rate  of  6%.35 


28.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.   136. 

29.  Ibid.,  No.   126. 

30.  Ibid.,  No.   135   and  inclosure  2  in  the  same. 

31.  Ibid.,  inclosure  2  in  No.   143. 

32.  Ibid.,  No.  141,  inclosures  1  and  2  in  No.  141,  No.  151  and  inclosures  1  and  2  in  the  latter. 

33.  Ibid.,  Nos.   134,  139  and   145. 

34.  Ibid.,  No.   150  and  inclosure  in  No.   155. 

35.  Ibid.,   inclosure   in  No.    114    and   inclosure   in   No.    1J7. 
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The  Commissioners  of  the  Debt,  however,  maintained  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  could  not  of  its  own  accord  change  its  engagements  with  its 
creditors  and,  since  the  latter  had  not  accepted  the  new  scheme,  they  refused 
to  be  governed  by  it.  They  likewise  demanded  £280,000  due  on  November  1, 
1878  on  account  of  the  Unified  Debt  sinking  fund  and  two  million  more  to 
meet  the  May  Coupon  as  well  as  the  April  1  Short  Loan  interest,  the  payment 
of  which  had  been  postponed  one  month.36 

Upon  the  Government's  failing  to  meet  its  obligations  as  provided  under  the 
Goschen-Joubert  arrangement,  insufficient  funds  were  on  hand'  to  meet  the 
Unified  Debt  interest  and  payments  were  provisionally  made  on  a  5%  basis. 
Suit  was  thereupon  brought  against  the  State  in  the  International  Tribunals 
to  force  it  to  live  up  to  its  contract  with  the  bondholders.37 

The  coup  d'etat  was  a  distinct  achievement  for  Ismail.  In  late  March,  he 
had  seized  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  native  statesman 
whom  he  firmly  believed  was  undermining  his  authority.  Now,  a  few  days 
later,  at  one  stroke,  he  overthrew  the  Ministers  whose  restraining  influence 
had  become  increasingly  irksome.  His  new  Cabinet  was  composed  of  men  true 
to  him,  hence  a  return  to  the  old  regime  had  been  effected.  How  Great  Britain 
and  France,  so  much  concerned  with  instituting  reforms,  would  consider  this 
high-handed  method  of  disposing  of  constitutional  Ministers  who  were  their 
nationals  and  the  formation  of  a  reactionary  Cabinet  without  previous  con- 
sultation was  now  the  all-absorbing  question. 


36.  Ibid.,  No.   153   and  inclosure  in  the  same. 

37.  Ibid.,  Nos.  155  and   161   and  inclosures   1  and  2. 
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Ismail's  return  to  power  was  the  signal  for  the  immediate  reappearance  of 
old  abuses.  Within  three  weeks,  tax  collectors  were  forcibly  extracting  money 
from  the  fellahs  who,  having  none  themselves,  nor  crops  of  cotton  or  grain 
on  which  to  realize  anything,  "ran  about  the  streets  like  madmen",  entreating 
Europeans  whom  they  encountered  to  make  them  loans,  well  knowing  that 
the  lash  awaited  them  if  they  failed  to  secure  funds  somewhere.  Interest  rates 
rose  to  5%  per  month.  One  province  was  assessed  £50,000,  to  be  raised  in 
seven  days.  The  local  fiscal  agent,  previously  discharged  for  corruptness  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  celebrated  his  return  to  office  by  attempting  to  mulct  the  frantic 
peasantry  out  of  an  additional  £1 0,000. 1 

On  April  23,  Ismail  announced  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  State  consisting 
of  a  president  (to  be  the  same  person  who  was  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers),  two  foreign  vice-presidents,  eight  councillors,  half  of  whom  were 
to  be  Europeans,  and  two  non-Egyptian  and  two  native  maitres  de  requetes. 
All  were  to  be  named  by  the  Khedive  and  were  removable  only  by  decision  of 
the  body  itself.  The  Council  of  State  was  to  consider  projects  which  were  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Notables  and  required  the  sanction  of  the 
Khedive,  as  well  as  to  give  advise  on  matters  of  law  and  general  interest  which 
the  Council  of  Ministers  might  submit  to  it,  to  settle  differences  between 
members  of  the  Ministry,  to  judge  the  acts  of  public  functionaries,  and  to 
sit  as  an  administrative  tribunal.2  The  Khedive  entertained  high  expectations 
that  its  institution  would  reassure  foreigners  that  all  was  well  in  Egypt  and, 
above  all,  that  the  British  and  French  Governments  would  view  the  step  as 
evidence  of  his  sincere  intention  to  conduct  affairs  in  accordance  with  recent 
formal  declarations.  But  such  fond  hopes  proved  vain. 

In  the  decree  of  August  28,  1878,  announcing  the  formation  of  the  Min- 
istry recommended  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Ismail  had  stated,  "au  lieu 
d'un  pouvoir  personnel,  principe  actuel  du  gouvernement  de  Pfegypte,  je 
veux  un  pouvoir  qui  imprime,  il  est  vrai,  une  direction  generale  aux  affaires, 
mais  qui  trouve  son  equilibre  dans  un  conseil  de  rriinistres.  En  un  mot,  je 
veux  .  .  .  gouverner  avec  et  par  mon  conseil  de  ministres."3 

At  the  time  of  Nubar  Pasha's  overthrow,  he  had  informed  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  France  that  "le  Khedive  renouvelle  1'expression  de 
sa  ferme  volente  de  se  conformer  aux  decisions  des  gouvernements  anglais  et 
franc, ais,  et  de  maintenir  intact  le  rescrit  du  28  aout  1878,  sauf  les  modifica- 
tions sur  lesquelles  1'accord  s'est  etabli  ....  Les  deux  membres  europeens  du 


1.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,   1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C. — 2397,  No.   156   and  inclosure  in  the 

same. 

2.  Ibid.,  No.   158  and  inclosure. 

3.  Ibid.,   1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C.— 2233,  inclosure   1   in  No.   238. 
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cabinet  auront  le  droit  d'opposer  un  veto  absolu  a  toute  mesure  qu'ils  des- 
approuveraient  .  .  .  .  Le  Khedive  comprend  la  responsabilite  qu'il  assume  par 
ces  nouveaux  arrangements.  11  affirme  aux  gouvernements  de  la  France  et 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne  que  tous  ses  efforts  tendront  a  en  assurer  Pentiere 
execution,  et  qu'il  donnera  en  toutes  circonstances  le  concours  le  plus  complet 
et  le  plus  loyal  au  cabinet  pour  le  maintien  de  la  securite  publique  et  le 
fonctionnement  du  nouvel  ordre  de  choses."4  These  assurances  had  been  re- 
newed in  a  letter  addressed  to  Prince  Tewfik  upon  the  latter's  assuming  the 
presidency  of  the  Ministry  on  March  23.5 

Under  these  circumstances,  Ismail's  publication  of  his  independent  financial 
plan  and  his  sudden  dismissal  of  the  European  Cabinet  members  would  be 
viewed  only  as  the  culmination  of  an  intrigue  with  the  native  Ministers  and 
as  a  grave  and  apparently  intentional  affront  to  the  French  and  British  Gov- 
ernments. Such  was  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  coup  d'etat  by  the  two 
Powers  on  April  25,  in  common  instructions  to  their  agents,  following  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  affair. 

The  British  and  French  Foreign  Ministers  ventured  the  hope  that  the  Khed- 
ive's hasty  action  was  not  final;  they  preferred  to  look  to  his  future  action  for 
a  favorable  interpretation  of  the  incident. 

"But  if  he  continues  to  ignore  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  his  past 
acts  and  assurances,  and  persists  in  declining  the  assistance  of  European  Min- 
isters whom  the  two  Powers  may  place  at  his  disposal,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  disregard  of  engagements  which  has  marked  his  recent  action  was  the 
result  of  a  settled  plan,  and  that  he  deliberately  renounces  all  pretension  to 
their  friendship.  In  such  a  case,  it  will  only  remain  for  the  two  Cabinets  to 
reserve  to  themselves  an  entire  liberty  of  appreciation  and  action  in  defending 
their  interests  in  Egypt,  and  in  seeking  the  arrangements  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  good  government  and  prosperity  of  the  country."6 

The  opinion  of  the  two  Governments  was  communicated  to  Ismail  by  their 
Consuls-General  on  May  3.  The  Khedive  regretted  that  the  dismissal  of  the 
Ministers  should  have  been  considered  a  discourtesy  on  his  part  towards  Great 
Britain  and  France.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  intended  to  affront  those 
countries  and  professed  the  most  sincere  respect  and  deference  for  them.  But, 
as  for  reinstating  the  European  Ministers,  the  proposal  could  not  be  considered 
because  of  public  opinion  in  the  country.  He  would,  however,  submit  to  any 
control  other  than  having  Europeans  in  his  Cabinet.  Indeed,  the  native  Min- 
isters would  resign  and  leave  Ismail  to  his  fate  if,  with  or  without  his  consent, 
foreigners  were  imposed  upon  them.7 

Thus  far,  matters  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  French. 
But,  on  May  11,  the  German  Government,  mindful  of  the  interests  of  its 
citizens,  became  an  active  party  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  Its  Consul-General 
was  then  instructed  to  inform  Ismail 


4.  Ibid.,  1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C— 2397,  inclosure  2   in  No.   84. 

5.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.   97. 

6.  Ibid.,  1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C. — 2352,  No.   1;  Le  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  a  1'Agent 

et    Consul    General    de    France    en    Egypte,    in    Documents     Diplomatique*.    Affairet 
J'Egypte,    1880,   pp.    278-281. 

7.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,   1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C— 2352,   No.   4. 
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"that  the  Imperial  Government  looks  upon  the  decree  of  the  22nd  of  April, 
by  which  the  Egyptian  Government  at  its  own  will  regulates  the  matters 
relating  to  the  debt,  thereby  abolishing  the  existing  and  recognized  rights, 
as  an  open  and  direct  violation  of  the  international  engagements  contracted 
at  the  institution  of  the  judicial  reform  [in  1875];  that  it  must  declare  the 
decree  to  be  devoid  of  any  legally  binding  effect  in  regard  to  the  competency 
of  the  mixed  courts  of  justice  and  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the  Empire, 
and  must  hold  the  Viceroy  responsible  for  all  consequences  of  his  unlawful 
proceedings." 

In  a  circular  note  to  the  Powers,  informing  them  of  its  action,8  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Berlin  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  take  similar  steps.  The 
suggestion  was  forthwith  adopted — Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Russia,  and  Italy  entered  the  same  protest.9  This  concerted  action  dealt  a 
body  blow  to  the  Khedive  who,  after  the  encouragement  previously  received 
from  Italy  and  after  making  the  offer  to  submit  himself  to  such  control  other 
than  the  presence  of  foreigners  in  his  Ministry  as  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments might  wish  to  impose,  had  expected  that  the  new  arrangement  would 
be  permitted  to  stand.  In  view  of  the  unanimous  opposition,  however,  the  of- 
fending decree  was  presented  to  the  Ministry  for  deliberation.10 

While  Great  Britain  and  France  had  readily  joined  the  other  Governments 
in  the  common  protest,  they  had  no  desire  for  common  action  on  the  part  of 
other  States  in  a  matter  which  they  regarded  peculiarly  their  own  and  the 
German  note  consequently  precipitated  a  crisis. 

It  had  long  been  evident  that  Ismail's  continuance  in  power  was  incompat- 
ible with  the  welfare  of  Egypt.  He  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  reform.  Any 
further  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  to  assist 
him  in  averting  the  consequences  of  his  misrule  would,  in  effect,  make  them 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  They  were  not  willing  to  assume  such 
an  unnatural  position  but,  unless  the  situation  were  altered  forthwith,  one  or 
more  of  the  other  four  European  States  which  had  joined  in  the  protest  might 
do  so.  Therefore,  to  clarify  the  atmosphere  and  to  avoid  complications  with 
other  Powers,  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  determined  to 
depose  the  Khedive. 

In  mid- June,  their  agents  were  instructed  to  inform  Ismail  "officieuse- 
ment  et  a  titre  de  suggestion  spontanee",  of  this  decision.11  On  June  19,  he 
was  formally  advised  by  them  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  Prince  Tewfik. 
The  succession  was  to  be  guaranteed  the  latter  and  a  suitable  Civil  List  was  to 
be  provided.  Should  he  refuse,  the  two  Governments  would  demand  his  re- 
moval by  his  suzerain,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  neither  the  succession  nor 
the  Civil  List  could  be  promised.12 

Ismail  promptly  referred  the  joint  demand  to  the  Porte.  As  we  have  seen, 
he  had  purchased  extensive  rights  of  the  Sultan  a  few  years  earlier  and  stood 


8.  Ibid.,  No.  2. 

9.  Ibid.,  Nos.   5,  8,   11,   12   and   13. 

10.  Ibid.,  Nos.  9  and  10. 

11.  Le  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres   a  1' Agent   et   Consul   Geneeral   de  France  en   Egypte, 

in  Document!,   Diplomatique s.  Affaires  d'Egypte,   1880,  pp.    320,   321. 

12.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1878-79,  LXXVIII,  C— 2352,  Nos.  14  and  15. 
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in  good  favor.  He  now  dispatched  an  agent  well  supplied  with  funds  to  Con- 
stantinople to  plead  his  cause.  A  factor  in  his  favor  was  that  Abdul  Hamid 
IPs  jealousy  had  been  aroused  at  the  display  of  power  in  matters  Egyptian  by 
his  western  neighbors.13 

The  Sultan's  attitude  toward  France  and  Great  Britain  was,  at  first,  dis- 
tinctly hostile.14  But,  when  Germany  and  Austria,15  and  later  Russia  and 
Italy,16  joined  in  the  demand,  he  found  himself  helpless,  refused  to  support 
Ismail  and,  on  June  2$,  1879,  in  a  telegram  addressed  to  "Son  Altesse  Ismail 
Pasha,  Ex-Khedive",  informed  the  latter  that  he  had  been  deposed  and  that 
Tewfik  had  been  named  his  successor.17 

This  was  a  double  concession  on  his  part  for,  after  at  length  agreeing  to 
remove  the  offending  Khedive,  he  had  insisted  upon  naming  Ismail's  younger 
brother  ruler  in  accordance  with  Mohammedan  law,  though  in  violation  of  an 
existing  agreement  with  the  reigning  house  of  Egypt,  entered  into  some  time 
previously.  But  the  British  and  French  Governments  had  proven  obdurate  and 
he  had  been  forced  to  yield  on  this  matter  as  well. 

With  his  last  hope  shattered,  Ismail  formally  abdicated  on  the  following 
day18  and  left  at  once  for  Naples,  where  the  King  of  Italy  had  offered  him  a 
refuge.19  Tewfik  was  officially  proclaimed  Khedive20  on  the  evening  of  June 
26.  The  guns  announcing  the  event  to  the  astonished  residents  of  Cairo  sig- 
nalized the  end  of  arbitrary  rule  in  Egypt  and  the  opening  of  a  new  era. 

Thus,  Anglo-French  diplomacy  had  gained  a  common  predominant  position 
in  the  country  for  the  two  Powers.  In  entire  harmony  with  each  other,  they 
had,  by  concerted  action,  overthrown  the  native  ruler  who  had  stood  in  their 
pathway  and  had  virtually  named  his  successor.  Abdul  Hamid  II,  the  nominal 
overlord  of  Egypt,  had  played  but  a  minor  role  in  the  entire  affair.  The  other 
Powers  had  stood  by  as  interested  spectators,  lending  their  support  to  France 
and  Great  Britain  when  circumstances  required  it.  It  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  new  Khedive  would  work  in  harmony  with  the  Government 
to  whom  he  owed  his  position.  Since  they  had  placed  him  in  power,  they  would 
henceforth  have  a  generally  recognized  right  of  interference  in  Egyptian  af- 
fairs and  would  now  unquestionably  support  the  Khedive  in  such  conflicts  as 
might  arise  between  him  and  his  subjects. 

But  grave  danger  lay  inherent  in  this  situation.  British  and  French  interests 
in  the  country  were  not  the  same.  Should  a  crisis  arise  there,  the  former  might 
demand  a  line  of  action  entirely  at  variance  with  that  demanded  by  the  latter 


13.  Cromer,  I,  pp.  138,  139. 

14.  Le    Ministre    cbs    Affaires    Etrangeres    a    I'Ambassadeur    de    France    a    Constantinople,    in 
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16.  Cromer,    I,    p.     138. 

17.  Annexes   2   et    3    a   la   Depeche   de   Therapia   en   Date   du    27   Juin,    1879,    in    Documents 

Diplomatiques.   Affaires   d'Egypte,   1880,   pp.    337,   338. 
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and  the  cordial  harmony  heretofore  existent  in  connection  with  matters  on  the 
Nile  might  easily  be  disrupted.  That  this  was  a  very  real  danger  soon  became 
apparent. 


XI 
THE  LAW  OF  LIQUIDATION 

The  deposition  of  Ismail  was  not,  in  all  probability,  an  unwelcome  piece  of 
work  for  Abdul  Hamid  II.  He  had  never  looked  favorably  upon  the  Firman 
of  1873  under  which  the  Khedive  had  gained  the  privilege  of  succession  by 
primogeniture  for  his  family  as  well  as  the  power  to  conclude  commercial 
conventions,  contract  foreign  loans,  and  build  up  an  army  of  any  size  he 
chose  and  now,  as  the  price  for  naming  Tewfik  ruler,  the  Sultan  proposed  to 
regain  his  old  hold  on  Egypt. 

Accordingly,  in  announcing  his  decision,  Abdul  Hamid  II  declared  the 
Firman  of  1841  to  be  in  full  force  and  annulled  that  of  1873,1  adding  that 
the  Khedive's  exact  status  would  be  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  one.  The  British 
and  French  Governments  were  not  unwilling  that  some  change  in  the  relation- 
ship between  Turkey  and  Egypt  be  made,  but  insisted  upon  the  right  to  ap- 
prove any  new  firman  which  might  take  the  place  of  the  one  just  set  aside. 
They  therefore  notified  the  Porte  that  they  would  decline  accepting  any  not  so 
approved  and  that,  were  an  attempt  made  to  put  such  a  one  into  execution, 
they  would  hold  the  Sultan  responsible  for  the  serious  consequences  which 
would  probably  ensue.2  Abdul  Hamid  II  at  length  reluctantly  agreed  to 
submit  the  document  to  the  two  Governments  before  promulgating  it3  and 
did  this  in  late  July. 

Its  terms  were  so  restrictive  as  to  once  more  place  the  Nile  country  def- 
initely under  the  jurisdiction  of  Constantinople.  The  Khedive's  rights  to  con- 
clude commercial  treaties  and  to  make  loans  were  rescinded  and  the  army  was 
to  be  reduced  to  its  old-time  strength  of  18,000  men.4  Such  action  was  con- 
trary to  the  traditional  policy  of  France,  which  favored  Egypt's  being  under 
only  loose  control.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in  accord  with  Great  Britain's 
desire  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  French  interests  made 
it  desirable  that  the  power  to  contract  loans  and  enter  into  commercial 
treaties  be  continued.  The  British  Government  would  not  agree  to  the  former, 
but  did  to  the  latter.  The  French  Government  therefore  accepted  the  check 
on  the  Khedive's  right  to  borrow.  Both  the  British  and  the  French  Foreign 
Offices  held  that  since  the  Sultan  had  already  named  Tewfik  Khedive,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  for  him  to  demand  a  return  to  the  Mohammedan  law 
of  succession.  As  for  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  army,  that  was  a  matter  of 
no  concern  to  them. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  instructions  from  their  Governments,  the  British  and 
French  Consuls-General  at  Constantinople  opened  conversations  with  the 
Porte.  Abdul  Hamid  II  was  advised  that  he  might  lose  Egypt  altogether  if  he 


1.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,   1880,  LXXIX,  C.— 2549,   Nos.    1    and   2. 

2.  Ibid.,    No.    17. 

3.  Ibid.,  No.   35. 

4.  Ibid.,   No.    36    and   inciosure. 
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sought  to  tighten  his  hold  too  much  and,  consequently,  the  "suggestions"  of 
the  two  agents  were  adopted  in  their  entirety,  and  the  new  firman  was  worded 
to  suit  their  wishes.5 

Succession  was  to  be  by  primogeniture  and  former  privileges  were  con- 
firmed with  certain  modifications.  Thus,  the  Khedive  was  to  enjoy  the  right 
of  concluding  conventions  only  so  long  as  they  did  not  affect  Turkey's  po- 
litical treaties.  All  must  be  communicated  to  the  Porte  before  promulgation. 
This  did  not,  however,  give  the  Sultan  the  right  to  veto  over  them  save  as 
they  conflicted  with  existing  international  understandings  to  which  Turkey 
was  a  party.  The  Khedive  was  to  have  free  rein  in  money  matters  save  that  he 
could  contract  no  loans  other  than  those  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
existing  financial  situation,  and  then  only  in  concert  with  his  creditors  or 
their  official  delegates.  He  could  not  alienate  to  others,  even  temporarily,  any 
of  the  rights  accorded  Egypt  as  a  tributary  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
or  any  portion  of  the  country.  The  army  was  to  be  reduced  to  its  earlier  size 
of  18,000  men. 

Egypt  was  not,  then,  brought  more  closely  under  the  Sultan's  rule  but,  at 
the  same  time,  liberties  that  had  been  greatly  abused  were  abrogated.  As  the 
new  firman  had  been  dictated  by  them  through  their  accredited  represent- 
atives, the  British  and  French  Governments  of  course  gave  ready  assent  to  its 
publication.6 

The  ceremony  of  reading  the  document  took  place  in  the  citadel  at  Cairo 
on  August  14.7  But,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Constantinople  immediately  to 
receive  investiture  at  the  hands  of  his  overlord,  Tewfik,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  two  Governments,  postponed  his  departure  until  a  more 
tranquil  moment.  The  British  and  French  Foreign  Offices  protected  the 
Khedive  from  suspicion  in  Constantinople  by  bringing  their  influence  to  bear 
there  with  the  result  that  Tewfik  was  "officially  requested"  to  delay  his 
visit  for  a  month.8  This  incident,  as  well  as  the  negotiations  regarding  the 
firman,  demonstrated  the  ascendancy  which  Great  Britain  and  France  had 
gained  in  Egypt  and  the  extent  to  which  they  could  shape  the  Forte's  policies. 

But  there  were  problems  other  than  his  relations  with  the  Sultan  con- 
fronting the  new  Khedive.  A  Ministry  must  needs  be  formed,  the  exact 
role  of  the  ruler  awaited  definition,  the  form  in  which  the  Europeans  were  to 
be  associated  with  the  Government  had  yet  to  be  settled,  and  an  understand- 
ing with  creditors  must  be  arrived  at  promptly. 

On  July  2,  Tewfik  addressed  Cherif  Pasha,  President  of  Ismail's  last  Cab- 
inet, charging  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry  and  declaring  that 
economy  in  expenditure,  honesty  in  public  service  and  the  intelligent  in- 
troduction of  judicial  and  administrative  reforms  must  be  employed  in  re- 
storing the  country.9  The  new  Ministry,  under  Cherif  Pasha's  presidency,  was 


5.  Ibid.,  No.  48  and  inclosure,  No.   50  and  inclosure  2,  and  No.  61   and  inclosures. 

6.  Ibid.,  Nos.  40  and  42. 

7.  Ibid.,   No.    67. 

8.  Ibid.,  Nos,  63,  79  and   80. 

9.  Ibid.,  No.   1 3   and  inclosure. 
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announced  next  day.  All  members  were  progressive  natives,  a  fact  auguring 
well  for  the  speedy  effecting  of  changes  planned  by  the  Khedive.10 

Unhappily  enough,  however,  a  rupture  came  about  almost  immediately.  In 
early  August,  a  proposal  to  draw  up  a  constitution  was  submitted  to  Tew- 
fik.  He  disapproved  of  it,  holding  that  liberal  institutions  were  as  yet  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  country  and  that  such  a  document  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  "decor  de  theatre".  The  Ministers  consequently  yielded  their  port- 
folios and  he  accepted  their  resignations.11 

For  the  moment,  the  Khedive  took  personal  charge  of  affairs  but,  being  a 
sincere  convert  to  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility,  he  offered  the 
presidency  of  the  Council  to  Riaz  Pasha  in  September  and,  upon  the  latter 's 
acceptance,  he  charged  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Government.  The 
members  were  Riaz  Pasha  as  President  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Min- 
ister of  Finances  par  interim;  Osman  Pasha  Rifki,  Minister  of  War; 
Moustapha  Pasha  Fehmy,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Fakhry  Bey,  Minister  of 
Justice;  Aly  Pasha  Ibrahim,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  and  Mahmoud 
Pasha  Sami,  Minister  of  Works.  By  common  understanding,  Tewfik  was  to 
preside  at  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  when  he  chose  to  do  so,  a  de- 
cision nicely  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  situation.12 

Meanwhile,  the  Khedive  had  announced  his  willingness  to  appoint  new  Con- 
trollers-General nominated  by  the  English  and  French  Governments  under  the 
decree  of  November  1876.  Their  functions,  he  held,  should  be  limited  to  in- 
vestigation and  verification,  and  they  should  not  be  vested  with  administrative 
or  executive  powers.  Furthermore,  being  desirous  of  determining  the  actual 
financial  state  of  the  country,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  a  com- 
mission which  might  be  appointed  by  the  Governments  of  Europe  with  un- 
limited powers  of  inquiry.13 

The  former  offer  was  immediately  accepted  in  principle,  details  as  to  the 
authority  and  functions  of  the  officials  being  reserved  for  further  consider- 
ation.14 Major  Baring  was  the  British  nominee;  M.  de  Blignieres,  the  French 
one.  Both  the  British  and  French  Governments  specified  that  these  men  must 
not  be  removed  without  the  consent  of  the  two  European  Foreign  Offices  and 
it  was  held  that  while  no  direct  administrative  authority  should  be  exercised 
by  them  for  the  present,  their  functions  of  inspection  and  supervision  should 
be  widely  extended.  Accepting  these  terms,  Tewfik  on  September  4,  1879 
appointed  the  Englishman  Controller-General  of  Receipts  and  the  Frenchman 
Controller-General  of  Expenditures.15 

The  financial  problem  was  one  calling  for  most  careful  consideration.  Since 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry's  recommendations  were  of  little  value  under  ex- 
isting new  conditions,  Major  Baring  and  M.  de  Blignieres  advised  the  creation 


10.  Ibid.,  No.    1?   and  inclosure. 
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15.  Ibid.,  Nos.    53,   78    and    105. 
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of  a  Commission  of  Liquidation,  empowered  to  set  aside  a  sum  for  govern- 
mental expenses,  which  would  constitute  a  first  charge  against  the  revenue, 
and  to  meet  obligations  out  of  any  remaining  balance.  All  claims  should  be 
reviewed  by  the  body  and  its  decisions  with  respect  to  what  would  constitute 
fair  payment  must  be  final  and  without  appeal. 

The  latter  would  require  a  preliminary  agreement,  binding  upon  the  Mixed 
Tribunals,  which  could  be  arrived  at  only  by  an  understanding  between  the 
interested  Powers,  namely  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy.16  The  British  and  French  Governments  consequently  opened  negotiations 
with  the  others  specifying,  however,  that  the  president  of  the  Commission  of 
Liquidation  must  be  an  Englishman  and  the  secretary,  a  Frenchman.17 

The  predominant  position  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  Egypt  had  long 
been  viewed  with  jealousy  by  Italy  and  Austria.  We  have  already  noted  the 
former's  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat.  The  Austrian  Government 
now  took  advantage  of  the  British  and  French  proposal  to  attempt  break- 
ing their  monopoly  of  influence.  M.  Kremer,  late  Austro-Hungarian  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent international  commission  of  control  to  regulate  Egyptian  finances. 
This  would,  of  course,  do  away  with  the  Dual  Control.18  A  little  later,  the 
Austrian  Government  held  that,  if  this  were  not  acceptable,  a  third  Con- 
troller should  be  appointed  to  represent  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy.19 

The  British  and  French  Governments  naturally  favoured  neither  measure. 
They  wished  the  Dual  Control  to  be  continued;  the  proposed  Commission  of 
Liquidation  was  to  be  entirely  separate  and  was  to  enjoy  no  powers  of  general 
supervision.20  They  therefore  called  upon  Tewfik  officially  to  define  the 
attributes  of  the  Dual  Control  and  this  was  done  on  November  15,  1879. 

For  the  time  being,  the  Controllers-General  were  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
Government;  they  could,  however,  attend  Council  meetings  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  they  should  see  fit.  They  were  given  absolute  control  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  with  full  power  of  investigation  in  those  matters. 
They  were  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse.  They 
were  to  prepare  the  Control  Budget  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  Lastly,  they  were  not  to  be  dismissed  without  the  consent  of 
their  Governments.21  As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  Austrian  Government 
withdrew  its  proposals  and  accepted  the  Anglo-French  plans  for  the  Com- 
mission.22 

Conversations  between  the  European  Governments  dragged  on.  Meanwhile, 
another  matter  was  also  being  negotiated.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
House  of  Rothschild  had  agreed  to  loan  the  Egyptian  Government  £8,500,000 
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on  the  security  of  Ismail's  ceded  estates.  Only  a  portion  of  this  money  had 
been  placed  at  the  Treasury's  disposal  before  the  late  ruler's  overthrow  and, 
under  the  altered  circumstances,  the  Rothschilds  now  refused  to  loan  the 
balance  unless  guaranteed  that  the  lands  in  question  would  not  be  subject 
to  seizure  by  creditors  who  might  enter  suits  in  the  Mixed  Tribunals.23  To 
safeguard  themselves,  they  demanded  that  the  lands  involved  be  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  international  courts. 

The  Governments  signatory  to  the  judicial  reforms  convention  establishing 
the  Mixed  Tribunals  in  1875  were  unwilling  to  make  any  such  concession  if 
the  rights  of  their  nationals  with  claims  against  the  Egyptian  State  would 
in  any  way  be  impaired  thereby.  However,  an  accord  was  ultimately  reached, 
all  save  Greece  agreeing  to  withdrawing  the  Tribunals'  power  of  seizure  of 
such  estates24  and  accordingly,  on  November  15,  1879,  a  decree  guaranteeing 
the  security  of  the  loan  was  issued  by  Tewfik.25  A  month  later,  Greece  also 
became  a  party  to  the  arrangement.26 

Subsequently,  in  March  1880,  a  formal  understanding  relative  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Liquidation  was  arrived  at  between  the  British,  French,  Austro- 
Hungarian,  German  and  Italian  Governments.  Under  this,  the  contracting 
parties  engaged  reciprocally  to  recognize  as  binding  any  decisions  of  that 
body,  which  was  to  be  established  by  a  khedivial  decree  previously  approved 
by  all  of  them,  and  collectively  to  endeavor  to  obtain  adherence  to  it  by 
other  Governments  which  had  participated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mixed 
Tribunals.  A  declaration  to  that  effect,  signed  by  Sir  Edward  B.  Malet,  the 
new  Consul-General  for  Great  Britain,  M.  de  Ring,  the  new  Consul-General 
for  France,  and  Baron  de  Saurma-Jeltsch,  M.  de  Schaeffer,  and  M.  de  Martino, 
the  Consuls-General  for  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  respectively,  was  issued 
on  March  31,  1880.27 

The  Commission  of  Liquidation  was  established  by  decree  on  the  same  day. 
It  was  given  power  to  investigate  the  financial  condition  of  the  country;  to 
determine,  in  concert  with  the  Ministers  and  Controllers-General,  what  part 
of  the  revenues  should  be  set  aside  as  a  first  charge  for  the  Government's  ad- 
ministrative expenses;  to  apportion  the  remainder  and  other  available  re- 
sources to  satisfy  the  claims  of  creditors;  and  to  frame  a  law  for  settling  the 
floating  debt.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  were  to 
be  taken  as  a  point  of  departure  in  the  new  body's  investigations  and  the 
latter  was  to  refrain  from  altering  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  Domain 
Loan.  Communication  with  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  was  to  be  carried 
on  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Controllers-General,  who  were  to  supply 
the  body  with  all  necessary  documents  and  information.  The  Commission 
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itself  and  the  Controllers-General  were  to  supervise  the  execution  of  any 
measures  instituted.28 

A  further  decree  of  April  5  announced  its  personnel.  Sir  Charles  Rivers 
Wilson  was  to  serve  as  president  and  M.  Baravelli,  M.  Kremer,  M.  Bellaigne 
de  Bughas,  Mr.  Colvin  (all  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt),  M.  Livon 
d'Airolles  (Secretary  of  the  Dual  Control),  M.  Trescow  (German  Consul  at 
Cairo),  and  Boutsos  Bey  Ghali  (Secretary-General  of  the  Egyptian  Ministry 
of  Justice),  as  members.29  Thus,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  Egypt  were  all  represented  on  the  new  body.  Majority 
decisions  were  declared  binding. 

The  Commission  of  Liquidation's  first  meeting  was  held  on  April  17.  Three 
months  were  spent  in  making  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  situation.  The 
body's  findings  were  reported  to  the  Khedive  in  mid-summer  and  its  recom- 
mendations were  accepted  by  him  in  their  entirety. 

The  Law  of  Liquidation  was  consequently  instituted  by  decree  on  July  17. 
Under  it,  governmental  expenses  were  made  a  first  charge  against  the 
revenue,  but  the  budget  was  drawn  so  as  to  leave  £3,500,000  annually  for  ap- 
portionment among  creditors.  The  Civil  List  was  set  at  £315,000.  Arrange- 
ments covering  the  Privileged  Stock,  made  in  November  1876,  were  con- 
tinued in  force.  The  short  loans  had,  in  the  past  been  met  by  Moukabala 
tax.  Since  the  latter  had  been  abolished  the  previous  January,  holders  of  such 
paper  were  allowed  to  exchange  it  for  Unified  Debt  Stock,  which  was  thus 
increased  by  £1,909,280.  Unified  Stock  interest  was  set  at  a  guaranteed  rate 
of  4%,  any  surplus  over  this  being  apportioned  as  a  sinking  fund. 

The  floating  debt  was  divided  into  several  classes.  Back  salaries  and  pen- 
sions, Tribute  arrearages  and  sums  due  the  "Beyt-el-Mal"  and  the  "Caisse 
des  Orphelins",  which  had  been  misappropriated,  were  to  be  paid  in  full. 
Contractors  and  merchants  holding  regularly  requisitioned  goods  were  to  be 
dealt  with  individually,  a  reduction  of  about  7l/z%  m  claims  ultimately  to  be 
effected.  Obligations  due  other  creditors  were  recognized  in  full.  The  Dai'ra 
Debt  was  consolidated,  4%  interest  being  guaranteed.  £150,000  a  year  for  half 
a  century  was  likewise  set  aside  to  extinguish  the  claims  of  the  Moukabala 
landholders  for  special  treatment  in  making  assessments.30 

This  law  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  recent  Egyptian  history. 
Through  it,  the  relations  between  the  State  and  its  creditors  were  placed  on 
a  legal  basis  recognized  by  the  Powers.  Reasonable  interest  on  the  consolidated 
debt  was  assured,  machinery  for  the  latter's  gradual  extinction  was  provided, 
the  floating  debt  was  to  be  wiped  out  upon  terms  unexpectedly  favourable 
to  the  creditors,  and  the  Government  was  assured  an  income  which  would 
amply  meet  its  legitimate  needs.  With  ordinary  care,  the  matter  of  finances 
need  no  longer  be  a  pressing  one,  threatening  serious  complications.  Antici- 
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pating  somewhat,  it  may  be  said  that  this  measure  remained  in  force  until 
1904,  with  but  slight  modifications. 

Through  the  reestablishment  of  the  Dual  Control  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  Law  of  Liquidation,  Egypt  had,  in  effect,  become  the  assignee  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  Europe,  with  Great  Britain  and  France  as  official  trustees.31  The 
first  Controllers  had  been  representatives  of  the  bondholders  and  the  British 
one  had  not  enjoyed  the  support  of  his  Government.  The  new  ones  now  acted 
as  intermediaries  between  the  Commission  of  Liquidation  and  the  Egyptian 
Government,  defending  the  latter  against  the  exorbitant  demands  of  its 
creditors,  and  each  had  the  formal  backing  of  his  Foreign  Office.  Great 
Britain  and  France  consequently  exercised  equal  influence  in  Egypt  and  the 
Khedive  was,  to  all  intent  and  purpose,  under  their  common  direction. 

The  Controllers  worked  in  complete  harmony  with  each  other  and  with 
local  authorities.  From  the  first,  they  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  Tewfik 
and  his  Ministers.  As  Lord  Cromer  says,  they  "pulled  strings  behind  the 
scenes,  but  were  on  the  stage  as  little  as  possible". 

A  reformed  system  of  taxation  was  soon  introduced  at  their  instigation. 
Under  it,  rates  were  moderate  and  equitable,  petty  annoying  charges  were 
abolished,  collections  were  made  at  convenient  seasons,  and  modern  methods 
making  graft  impossible  were  adopted.32  Upon  Major  Baring's  resigning  from 
the  Control  to  become  a  member  of  the  Governor  General's  Council  in  India, 
Mr.  Colvin  succeeded  him.33 

By  the  opening  of  1881,  the  new  order  had  completely  justified  itself. 
Complications  arising  out  of  financial  instability  had  vanished;  the  country 
.,  had  started  on  the  path  to  prosperity  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Then,  with  but  little  warning,  arose  that  other  danger  which  had 
appeared  once  before,  a  military  insurrection,  which  was  this  time  to  make 
jsuch  headway  as  to  necessitate  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  foreign 
troops  and  bring  about  a  break  in  the  hitherto  cordial  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  two  European  Governments  in  matters  Egyptian. 


31.  Fitzmaurice,    II,    p.    250. 

32.  Cromer,    I,   pp.    165-169. 

33.  Ibid.,   I,   p.    173. 
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The  Egyptian  Army  was  in  a  state  of  flux  during  these  years  of  financial 
difficulty.  The  soldiers  were  almost  to  a  man  of  lowly  origin  while  the  great 
majority  of  officers  were  Circassians,  members  of  the  dominant  caste.  The 
latter  had  monopolized  commissions  for  generations  and  it  had  been  well-nigh 
impossible  for  an  Egyptian  proper  to  attain  a  rank  higher  than  that  of  sergeant, 
no  matter  how  great  his  ability. 

This  system  had,  however,  begun  to  break  down  in  the  late  sixties  and  sev- 
enties due  to  the  Khedive's  desire  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Circassians  and 
lower  commissions  had  gradually  been  granted  to  individuals  of  strictly  native 
origin,  while  a  few  even  attained  the  rank  of  colonel.  Such  change  was  most 
disconcerting  to  the  Circassians  who  had  come  to  feel  a  proprietary  interest  in 
commissions  and  had  long  regarded  entering  service  as  the  most  simple  means 
of  securing  easy  berths  for  life.  Relations  between  Circassian  and  native  of- 
ficers were  consequently  strained,  a  fact  which  did  not  serve  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  country's  fighting  force. 

As  the  Egyptians  gradually  gained  a  hold  in  the  army,  their  ambition  grew. 
If  the  lower  posts  were  opened  to  them,  why  should  not  the  higher  ones  be  as 
well?  Their  ingrained  respect  for  the  Circassians  fell  as  the  number  of  native 
officers  grew.  When,  therefore,  in  1879,  the  European  Ministry  determined 
to  retire  a  large  body  of  superfluous  officers  as  an  economy  measure,  and  the 
Minister  of  War  dismissed  chiefly  Egyptians,  their  resentment  knew  no  bounds. 
This  fact  explains  the  attack  made  on  Mr.  Wilson  and  Nubar  Pasha  in 
March  of  that  year.  We  have  seen  how  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  demand  that  the  ringleaders  participating  in  the  affair  be  freed. 
Dangerous  knowledge  this,  that  authority  might  be  flouted,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  to  distinct  group  advantage. 

A  further  cause  for  discontent,  chiefly  among  the  native  officers  having  no 
other  resources  than  their  pay,  was  that,  while  the  legislation  enacted  under 
.  Tewfik  made  ample  provision  for  the  foreigners  and  eased  the  civil  popula- 
tion's burden,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  army.  Pay  was  still  low, 
though  it  was  now  received  with  tolerable  frequency.  As  for  equipment,  it  was 
in  wretched  condition;  supplies  were  chronically  exhausted  and  requisitions  for 
such  essentials  as  food,  clothing  and  ammunition  were  frequently  not  honored. 

While  the  khedivate  had  been  strong,  the  antagonism:  between  the  two 
camps  of  officers  had  not  been  permitted  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  both 
groups  had  continued  staunchly  loyal.  But,  with  British  and  French  influence 
in  the  ascendancy,  respect  for  authority  vanished  and  an  open  struggle  for 
mastery  impended.  The  Egyptian  officers  were  discontented;  the  Circassian 
ones  offended  and  aggrieved. 
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In  mid- January  1881,  with  the  replacing  of  a  native  colonel  by  a  Circassian 
as  a  routine  measure,  accumulated  hatreds  came  to  the  fore.  Three  native  of- 
ficers, one  of  whom  was  Colonel  Ahmed  Arabi,  of  peasant  ancestry,  drew 
up  a  petition  addressed  to  Riaz  Pasha,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
demanding  the  removal  of  the  then  Minister  of  War,  Osman  Pasha  Rifki, 
charging  that  the  latter,  as  a  Circassian,  had  sought  consistently  to  further 
the  interests  of  his  own  caste.  At  the  same  time,  an  investigation  of  recent 
promotions  was  called  for. 

The  matter  was  allowed  to  hang  fire  for  a  fortnight.  Then,  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet,  with  Tewfik's  approval,  it  was  determined  to  court-martial  the 
colonels  for  their  action  and  they  were  ordered  to  report  at  the  War  Office 
on  February  1.  The  trio  learned  of  the  plan  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  first, 
arranged  with  their  under-officers  that,  if  they  had  not  returned  from  their 
appointment  within  two  hours,  the  place  should  be  attacked  and  their  release 
effected.  This  was  accordingly  done — the  court-martial  was  broken  up  and 
the  triumphant  troups  marched  on  the  palace  under  their  colonels,  demanding 
the  dismissal  of  the  offending  Minister.  Tewfik  was  helpless  and  weakly 
acquiesced  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  a  nasty  situation.  Mahmoud  Pasha  Sami 
was  at  the  same  time  named  new  Minister  of  War  and,  upon  pardons  being 
granted  the  officers,  the  jubilant  soldiery  dispersed.  Once  more  the  army  had 
learned  that  it  had  but  to  assert  itself  to  attain  its  ends,  be  these  what  they 
were.1 

The  two  European  Governments  took  concerted  action  in  response  to 
this  revolt.  By  common  instructions,  their  agents  were  directed  to  assure  tne 
Khedive  of  united  support  from  London  and  Paris.2  When,  unfortunately 
enough,  Baron  de  Ring,  the  French  Consul-General,  entered  into  intrigues  with 
the  rebellious  officers,  Tewfik  laid  complaint  against  him  before  the  French 
President  and  he  was  recalled.3 

Meanwhile,  steps  were  being  taken  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  con- 
ciliate the  soldiers  and  their  commanders.  On  April  20,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,.  Tewfik  issued  decrees  increasing  the  pay  of  all 
officers  and  instituting  a  commission  charged  with  reviewing  laws  bearing 
on  the  army  and  recommending  changes.4 

But  Arabi,  flushed  with  success,  was  carrying  on  ominous  agitation  among 
his  fellow  officers  in  an  attempt  to  intrench  the  military  element  in  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  a  petition  demanding  an  increase  in  the  army  up  to 
the  18,000  limit  set  by  the  Firman  of  1879  from  the  then  12,000  soldiers 
under  2,000  officers,5  the  construction  of  new  forts  near  Cairo  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  summoning  of  an  elected  Chamber  which  would 
vote  the  national  budget  and  to  which  the  Ministry  would  be  responsible,  was 


1.  Documents  Diplomatique*.   Affaires  d'Egypte,   1881,  Nos.    1    and  2. 

2.  Ibid.,  Nos.    8    and    9. 

3.  Ibid.,  No.   6;   Cromer,  I,  pp.    180,    181. 

4.  Annex  a  la  Depeche  du  Caire  en  Date  du  25   Avril,   1881,  in  Documents  Diplomatique*. 

Affaires   d'Egypte,    1881,   pp.    57-61. 

5.  Documents  Diplomatique^.  Affaires  d'Egypte,   1881,  No.    14. 
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given  wide  circulation.  It  was  addressed  to  Arabi,  whom  the  officers  "con- 
siderent  comme  leur  veritable  et  unique  chef",  but  he  would  not  press  the 
matter  while  the  military  commission  was  sitting.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  enable  army  officers  to  elect  their  own  superiors,  but  without  success.6 

Harmony  was  rapidly  disappearing  among  leading  members  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  itself.  Mahmoud  Pasha  Sami,  made  Minister  of  War  in  Febru- 
ary and  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels,  was  replaced  by  Daoud1  Pashai,  Tewfik's 
brother-in-law.  Riaz  Pasha  quarrelled  with  M.  de  Blignieres,  the  French  Con- 
troller-General, and  the  Khedive.  When  the  army  commission,  in  its  report, 
urged  that  the  fighting  strength  of  the  country  be  increased  to  18,000  men 
this  was  hailed  with  joy  to  the  military  body  but  was  not  welcomed  by  the 
Ministry.7 

The  simple  truth  was  that  the  Government  and  the  leaders  of  the  February 
uprising  feared  each  other.  The  latter  had,  it  is  true,  been  pardoned;  still  this 
did  not  reassure  them.  They  were  Orientals  of  the  Orient,  where  affronts  are 
never  forgotten,  where  treachery  and  burning  desire  for  revenge  are  skilfully 
concealed  behind  smiling  masks.  A  great  fright  gripped  them.  Every  day  but 
served  to  increase  their  alarm  and  they  scented  an  attempt  to  wreak  vengeance 
in  every  act  bearing  on  the  army.  Similarly,  Tewfik  hesitated  to  dismiss  the 
rebels  or  even  to  assign  them  to  other  regiments,  lest  their  baneful  influence 
spread.  A  demonstration  of  fear  psychology  in  practical  operation  was  being 
staged  in  most  dramatic  fashion. 

Disaffection  now  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  taking  hold  of 
the  civil  population  as  well  as  the  army.  "II  y  a  quelques  annees  1'autorite  du 
mudir  dans  les  villages  etait  respectee  et  personne  ne  se  serait  avise  de  lui  re- 
sister.  Aujourd'hui,  il  n'en  est  plus  de  meme;  le  mudir  n'a  plus  d'action  sur  le 
fellah",  wrote  M.  Monge,  acting  Consul-General  for  France,  to  his  home  Gov- 
ernment on  July  3.8  Egypt  seethed  with  unrest.  The  movement,  which  had 
begun  as  a  military  one,  fast  assumed  a  nationalistic,  anti-European,  anti- 
Turkish  character.  Arabi,  the  fellah  who  had  risen  to  a  position  of  influence 
and  had  brought  about  the  dismissal  of  the  Circassian  Minister,  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  champion  of  native  rights. 

Affairs  had  reached  this  point  when,  in  early  September,  the  Government 
at  length  determined  to  get  the  disloyal  units  out  of  Cairo  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  shifting  them  to  Alexandria.  On  September  9,  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Arabi  was  ordered  to  make  the  transfer  on  the  following  day. 
The  officers  refused  to  obey  and,  in  the  early  afternoon  of  the  ninth,  Arabi, 
at  the  head  of  2,500  men  and  with  18  cannon,  marched  to  the  Abadin  Palace 
and  drew  up  his  men  in  the  square  before  the  building.  Tewfik,  at  the  Ismail- 
ian  Palace,  got  word  of  this  and  summoned  Charles  A.  Cookson,  the  acting 
British  Consul-General,  and  Mr.  Colvin,  the  British  Controller-General,  to 

6.  Ibid.,   Nos.    16    and    17. 

7.  Ibid.,  Nos.   20   and   21. 

8.  Ibid.,   No.    18. 
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his  side.  The  French  officials,  by  singular  ill  chance,  were  not  in  the  capital  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Colvin  was  the  first  to  arrive  and  Tewfik  and  he  promptly  set  out  to 
nip  the  rebellion  in  the  bud.  They  visited  several  barracks,  where  the  soldiers 
asserted  their  loyalty  with  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and  then  drove  boldly  to 
the  Abadin  to  confront  the  ringleader  in  person.  Once  under  way,  the  Khedive 
lost  his  nerve  and,  but  for  the  plucky  Englishman,  would  have  fled.  On  Col- 
vin's  insistence,  however,  he  strode  to  the  center  of  the  square  and  there  met 
Arabi  face  to  face. 

With  scant  show  of  respect,  the  latter  presented  his  sovereign  and  com- 
mander-in-chief  with  a  list  of  demands  aimed,  as  he  declared,  at  safeguarding 
the  liberties  of  the  Egyptian  people  and  backed  by  the  assembled  forces.  These 
were  radical  in  the  extreme  and  embraced  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry 
which  had  "sold  the  country  to  Europeans",  the  creation  of  a  representative 
chamber,  and  the  raising  of  the  army  to  18,000  men  as  recommended  by  the 
military  commission. 

The  frightened  ruler  agreed  to  summon  his  Council  instantly  and,  upon  its 
assembling,  approved  a  change  in  Ministers  with  Cherif  Pasha  serving  as  Pres- 
ident. He  likewise  pledged  his  word  to  refer  the  other  demands  to  the  Porte, 
whereupon  the  troops  were  withdrawn  and  the  immediate  danger  was  over.9 

Cherif  did  not  relish  being  forced  upon  the  Khedive  by  rebels  with  whom 
he  had  no  common  ground  and  suffered  deep  misgivings  over  finding  himself 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  an  army  clique.  It  was,  however,  apparent  to  the 
British  and  French  agents  that  he  alone  could  ease  the  situation,  and  they 
therefore  appealed  to  his  sense  of  duty  to  accept  the  office.  When  the  in- 
subordinate officers  expressed  a  willingness  to  sign  an  agreement  to  submit  to 
him,  as  President  of  the  Ministerial  Council,  he  at  length  obediently  agreed  to 
fill  the  position.  Mahmoud  Pasha  Sami  the  but  recently  dismissed  Minister  of 
War,  was  reinstated  on  the  demand  of  the  military  element;  Cherif  was  then 
permitted  to  choose  the  balance  of  his  associates.10 

These  events  caused  no  small  concern  in  London  and  Paris.  Tewfik  was, 
in  the  last  analysis,  dependent  upon  the  two  Foreign  Offices  for  his  position. 
The  rebels  had  not  rested  content  with  securing  the  dismissal  of  the  obnoxious 
Ministry  but  had  threatened  the  Khedive  himself  unless  their  demands  were 
met.11  The  attitude  which  the  British  and  French  Governments  would  take 
was  therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment. 

Both  opposed  dispatching  Turkish  troops  to  Egypt  in  the  fear  that  such  a 
step  might  result  in  permanent  Ottoman  occupation.  The  British  Government, 
however,  favored  the  sending  out  of  a  Turkish  general  to  support  Tewfik.  The 
French  one,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  institute  a  joint  military  control.12 
These  two  viewpoints  were  in  perfect  accord  with  the  two  Powers'  respective 
policies  in  Turkish  affairs,  already  referred  to. 


9.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C.— 3161,  No.  2  and  inclosures. 

10.  Ibid.,  3,   10  and   13,  and  inclosures  in  No.   29. 

11.  Ibid.,  No.    1. 

12.  Ibid.,  Nos.  6,  7  and  8. 
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Common  objection  to  any  sort  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  Turkey  was 
registered  with  the  Sultan.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  seized  the  opportunity 
to  reinstate  himself  had  that  been  possible  and,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
lending  active  encouragement  to  the  rebels  as  a  means  of  doing  so.13  His 
eagerness  to  send  down  troops  and  his  all  too  ready  willingness  to  depose 
Tewfik,  should  that  seem  desirable,  were  possible  of  no  other  interpretation. 
The  two  Consuls-General  were  therefore  instructed  to  inform  Abdul  Hamid 
that  their  Governments  wished  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Egypt,14  while 
Cherif  Pasha  was  assured  that  a  Turkish  occupation  would  never  be  tol- 
erated.15 

Meanwhile,  a  new  army  law,  incorporating  the  military  commission's 
recommendations,  was  promulgated  and  well  received.  Some  of  the  troops 
stationed  at  Cairo  were  likewise  withdrawn  without  difficulty.16  Anglo- 
French  pressure  on  the  Sultan  proved  so  effective  that  he  gave  up  his  plan  of 
sending  a  regiment  to  Egypt,  but  insisted  upon  dispatching  two  emissaries, 
Ali  Fuad  Bey  and  Ali  Nizami  Pasha,  to  present  his  compliments  to  the 
Khedive.17 

The  latter  was  far  from  pleasing  to  the  British  and  French  Foreign  Offices, 
which  expressed  surprise  at  any  such  step  seeming  necessary,  and  urged  the 
Porte  to  shorten  the  envoys'  stay  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ings.18 The  two  Consuls-General  at  Cairo  were  instructed  to  advise  the  Khed- 
ive to  receive  the  Sultan's  agents  with  due  respect  but  vigorously  to  oppose  any 
interference  in  internal  affairs  on  their  part.19  They  were  likewise  directed 
to  assist  the  Egyptian  Government  in  maintaining  the  country's  autonomy  as 
established  under  the  firmans  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  restrain  the  Turks  in  any 
action  which  would  menace  the  existing  order.20 

One  French  and  one  British  warship  were  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  Al- 
exandria on  the  specious  ground  that  this  would  reassure  the  foreign  popula- 
tion of  the  country  and  hasten  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.21  When  the 
Sultan  entered  protest,  maintaining  that  perfect  order  existed,  the  two  For- 
eign Offices  replied  that,  such  being  the  case,  envoys  were  obviously  un- 
necessary, that  they  should  be  recalled,  and  that  this  would  be  immediately 
followed  by  withdrawal  of  the  men  of  war.22 

Ali  Fuad  Bey  and  Ali  Nizami  Pasha  had  meanwhile  arrived  at  Cairo  on 
October  6.23  They  did  little  more  than  inspect  the  troops  and  harangue  the 
officers,  reminding  them  that  disobedience  to  the  Khedive  was  disobedience 


13.  Cromer,  I,  p.   187. 

14.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C— 3161,  Nos.   11,   14,   15,   18,   20  and  24. 

15.  Ibid.,  Nos.    12   and   16. 

16.  Ibid.,  No.   32. 

17.  Ibid.,  Nos.  32,  37  and  46. 

18.  Ibid.,  Nos.   38,   53,   54,   55   and  60. 

19.  Ibid.,  Nos.   57,  63   and  65. 

20.  Ibid.,  Nos.  67,  68,  72   and  inclosures  in  the  same,  and  73. 

21.  Ibid.,    Nos.    44,    71    and    74. 

22.  Ibid.,  Nos.  83,  84  and  86. 
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to  his  overlord,  the  Sultan.24  The  Porte  now  gave  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments official  assurance  that  the  envoys'  mission  had  been  completed  and 
that  they  would  return  home  at  once.  The  ships,  shortly  due  at  Alexandria, 
should  therefore  be  ordered  back  to  home  harbors.  He  refused  to  withdraw 
his  representatives  until  after  the  departure  of  the  vessels,  holding  this  to  be 
beneath  his  dignity.25  After  considerable  bickering,  in  which  Abdul  sought  to 
safeguard  his  personal  prestige,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  ships  and  envoys 
should  depart  simultaneously,26  and  this  transpired  on  October  19.27 

Two  of  the  rebels'  demands  had  been  met  with  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  institution  of  the  new  military  law.  The  third  one  was  now  satisfied 
through  convoking  the  Chamber  of  Notables  "to  consult  them  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  provinces,  to  lay  before  them  the  defects  of  the  administration,  and  to 
accomplish,  with  the  aid  of  their  experience,  the  necessary  reforms." 

This  body,  instituted  by  a  law  of  1866,28  had  not  assembled  for  some  years. 
With  little  more  than  indefinite  advisory  powers,  it  was  one  of  the  few  relics 
of  the  old  regime.  Those  eligible  for  election  had,  however,  in  a  measure 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  a  very  real  danger  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
since  their  competency  was  so  ill-defined,  they  might,  when  once  again 
gathered  together,  claim  rights  which  would  upset  the  complicated  arrange- 
ments recently  concluded  for  placing  affairs  on  a  firm  foundation. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Council,  Tewfik,  on  October  4,  1881,  author- 
ized the  holding  of  elections  for  membership  in  the  Chamber  and  set  late  De- 
cember as  the  time  for  the  opening  of  its  session.  In  the  light  of  later  events,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Council's  report  recommending  such  action  de- 
clared, "It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  conventions  and  institutions 
in  force,  created  by  the  financial  situation,  cannot  be  discussed  by  the 
Chamber,  any  more  than  the  laws  and  decrees  which  render  them  binding; 
they  are  the  outcome  of  international  agreements,  and  cannot  be  modified  in 
any  way  without  the  assent  of  the  Powers  who  were  contracting  parties  to 
them.  The  Chamber  of  Delegates  will  fulfill  its  mission  without  injuring  in- 
terests which  must  be  respected."2 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  The  military  element 
had  set  the  civil  power  at  naught  and  had  triumphed.  A  Ministry  had  been 
overthrown  and  another  formed  at  its  dictate.  As  yet,  the  army  leaders  did  not 
aspire  to  control  the  country's  affairs  save  in  this  indirect  manner.  A  nation- 
alistic movement,  centering  around  Arabi  as  its  champion,  had  developed  out 
of  the  military  revolts.  Anti-European  feeling  was  increasing  without,  how- 
ever, as  yet  having  reached  a  dangerous  stage. 

The  French  and  British  Foreign  Offices  were  mutually  desirous  of  prevent- 
ing increased  Turkish  control  but  held  widely  divergent  views  as  to  the  line 


24.  Ibid.,  Nos.  85   and  116  and  inclosure  in  the  latter. 

25.  Ibid.,  Nos.   93    and   94. 

26.  Ibid.,  No.   99. 

27.  Ibid.,  Nos.    110   and    113. 

28.  Ibid.,  No.  75    and   inclosure  . 

29.  Ibid.,  No.    104    and    inc'osures. 
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of  conduct  which  should  be  pursued  in  the  event  that  action  became  necessary. 
Such  difference  of  opinion  reflected  the  two  Governments'  traditional  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  the  Levant  and  was  fundamental  in  character.  Events 
had  so  shaped  themselves  that  a  mere  discussion  of  probable  action  had  arisen 
and,  for  the  moment,  the  danger  of  discord  had  sunk  into  the  background. 
However,  should  a  need  for  definite  action  arise,  such  differences  might 
easily  be  brought  into  sharp  relief  and  the  cordial  cooperation  which  had 
heretofore  marked  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  Egypt 
might  thus  be  disrupted. 


XIII 
THE  JOINT  NOTE 

For  an  intelligent  understanding  of  Anglo-French  relations  with  respect 
to  Egypt  during  the  latter  part  of  1881  and  1882,  it  is  necessary  that  we  leave 
affairs  of  the  Nile  country  and  consider  events  in  Great  Britain  and  France 
themselves. 

The  British  election  of  1 874  had  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Conservatives. 
"With  the  overthrow  of  Gladstone,  Disraeli  had  become  Prime  Minister.  Over- 
seas adventures  and  foreign  affairs  had,  from  the  outset,  been  matters  of 
absorbing  concern  for  this  ardent  champion  of  imperialism.  It  was  because 
of  his  desire  to  gain  world  leadership  for  Great  Britain  that  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  had  been  purchased,  that  Victoria  had  been  proclaimed  Empress  in 
India,  that  he  had  interfered  in  the  Russo-Turkish  settlement  in  the  Balkans, 
and  that  Cyprus  had  been  occupied.  For  the  same  reason,  a  rapid  extension  of 
British  control  had  occurred  in  Afghanistan  and  South  Africa. 

Such  action  had  been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Liberals.  The  election  of 
1880  had,  indeed,  turned  largely  on  questions  of  colonial  policy,  Gladstone 
attacking  his  great  rival's  schemes  of  imperial  expansion  in  bitter  terms.  The 
Liberals  had  been  triumphant  and,  in  April,  Gladstone  had  again  headed  the 
Government,  with  Earl  Granville  serving  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Liberal  program  was  one  of  peace,  retrenchment  abroad,  and  internal  reform. 

The  Monarchist-controlled  French  National  Assembly,  elected  to  conclude 
peace  and  to  reorganize  the  country  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  had  con- 
tinued in  existence  year  after  year  because  of  royalist  hopes  that  the  kingship 
might  thus  be  reestablished.  Factional  strife  between  Bourbon  adherents  and 
Orleanist  supporters  had,  however,  prevented  this  and,  at  length,  in  1875,  a 
skeleton  constitution,  providing  for  popular  government  while  not  yet  making 
a  restoration  of  monarchy  impossible,  had  been  promulgated. 

The  spirit  of  the  country  was  essentially  democratic  and,  in  the  election  of 
1875,  the  Republicans  had  gained  control  of  the  Assembly.  The  election  of 
1878  had  given  them  a  majority  of  Senate  seats  as  well.  But  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  M.  Mac  Mahon,  had  had  strong  royalistic  tendencies  and  had 
sought  to  exercise  actual  power  rather  than  serve  as  a  figurehead  executive. 
He  had  consequently  soon  been  in  conflict  with  the  two  chambers,  and  had 
been  forced  to  resign  early  in  1879.  Jules  Grevy,  an  ardent  Republican  who 
held  the  view  that  the  chief  executive  must  play  a  purely  titular  role,  had  been 
chosen  his  successor.  Thus  by  1879,  the  army  alone  had  remained  monarch- 
ical.1 

The  conquest  of  Algeria  under  Charles  X  and  Louis  Philippe  has  already 
been  noted.  It  was  but  natural  that  France  should  wish  to  extend  her  control 


1.  It   was   not   until    1906,   as    a    result   of   the   Dreyfus   affair,    that    this    too,   became    Re- 
publican. 
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both  east  and  west  along  the  smiling  Mediterranean  shore  of  Africa  and  that 
Tunis,  the  California  of  the  dark  continent,  should  have  a  profound  attraction 
for  her.  During  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  when  the  French  Government  had 
discovered  that  Great  Britain  had  secured  control  of  Cyprus,  it  had  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  the  gathering.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  British,  to 
appease  France,  had  thereupon  assured  the  latter  that  no  objection  would  be 
made  to  an  occupation  of  Tunis  at  some  convenient  time  and  that  Bismarck, 
desirous  of  keeping  Italy  and  France  apart,  had  given  his  consent  to  the  step 
at  the  same  time. 

In  1880,  Jules  Ferry,  arch-exponent  of  French  Imperialism,  became  Premier. 
With  a  border  raid  into  Algeria  affording  the  necessary  excuse,  Tunis  was 
occupied  shortly  thereafter  and  became  a  French  protectorate.  Gallic  in- 
terests in  North  Aifrica  were  materially  increased  in  this  manner  and  France's 
position  in  Egyptian  affairs  became  one  of  relatively  greater  importance.2 

The  British  and  French  Governments  had  jointly  secured  a  dominant 
position  in  the  Nile  valley  as  a  result  of  the  financial  crisis  there.  They  had, 
at  the  outset,  come  to  an  understanding  to  exclude  all  other  Powers.  The 
threatened  interference  of  Turkey  following  the  revolts  of  1881  had  brought 
out  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  two  countries'  eastern  policies, 
Great  Britain  being  desirous  of  allowing  the  Turks  some  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  while  France  strenuously  opposed  this  and  instead  favored 
Anglo-French  action  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Porte. 

There  was  a  very  real  reason  for  the  French  Government's  entering  objection 
to  Turkish  action.  The  Algerians  were  largely  Mohammedan;  so  were  the 
natives  of  Tunis,  by  no  means  yet  reconciled  to  French  suzerainty.  Any 
activity  in  North  Africa  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan-Caliph  would  inevitably 
cause  an  uprising  in  the  new  protectorate  which  might  easily  spread  into 
Algeria.  Since  both  regions  had  been  torn  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  Porte 
over  the  latter's  loud  protests,  disorders  there  would  be  certain  to  receive  en- 
couragement from  Constantinople.  The  exclusion  of  Turkey  from  a  par- 
ticipation in  affairs  was  consequently  merely  a  rational  safety  measure. 

The  French  Foreign  Office  held  that  joint  action  by  the  two  Powers  would 
be  far  less  dangerous.  To  be  sure,  France  had  had  a  predominant  position  in 
Egypt  during  most  of  the  century  and  Great  Britain  had  been  largely  in- 
different to  Egyptian  affairs,  even  during  the  years  following  the  purchase 
of  the  Canal  shares.  Some  Frenchmen  saw  in  this  a  blind  to  veil  the  British 
Governments'  intention  of  gaining  the  upper  hand  but  it  was  agreed  that, 
since  the  two  Powers  now  held  equal  positions  in  the  country,  the  British 
could  not  be  expected  to  accede  to  an  exclusively  French  occupation.  Further- 
more, in  view  of  the  late  acquisition  of  Tunis,  such  action  would  arouse  a 
storm  of  protest  on  the  part  of  nations  like  Italy  which  had  viewed  the  recent 


2.  British   and   foreign    State    Papers,  LXXII    (1880-1881),    pp.    247-249;    LX^III    (1881 
1882),    pp.    437-495. 
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affair  with  concern.3  Fortunately,  however,  the  surface-settlement  between 
the  revolters  and  the  Egyptian  Government  had  averted  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action. 

The  British  stand  is  clearly  indicated  in  a  dispatch  from  Earl  Granville  to 
Sir  Edward  Malet  under  date  of  November  4,  1881.  It  was  the  Government's 
policy,  declared  Her  Majesty's  Foreign  Secretary,  to  foster  the  prosperity  of 
Egypt  and  to  ensure  to  that  country  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  liberties 
accorded  it  by  the  Sultan.  There  had  been  no  interference  in  the  recent 
trouble — 

"...  the  tie  which  unites  Egypt  to  the  Porte  is  ...  a  valuable  safeguard 
against  foreign  intervention.  Were  it  to  be  broken,  Egypt  might  at  no  very 
distant  future  find  herself  exposed  to  danger  from  rival  ambitions.  It  is  there- 
fore our  aim  t6>  maintain  this  tie  as  it  at  present  exists.  The  only  circum- 
stances which  could  force  us  to  depart  from  the  course  of  conduct  which  I 
have  above  indicated  would  be  the  occurence  in  Egypt  of  a  state  of  an- 
archy."4 

The  French  Government  had  revealed  its  attitude  a  few  days  before  in  a 
letter  from  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
M.  Sienkiewicz.  Egypt  could  not  yet  govern  itself.  It  would  be  in  need  of 
French  and  British  guardianship  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  balance  of 
power  between  the  two  miust  be  maintained.  Posts  of  equal  importance  and 
prestige  must,  wherever  possible,  be  given  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  in  all 
branches  of  the  administration  in  which  they  participated.  Where  this  was 
impractical,  equilibrium  would  have  to  be  established  by  equitable  com- 
pensations.5 

A  change  in  Government  in  France,  resulting  in  Ferry's  being  replaced  by 
M.  Gambetta,  who  served  as  both  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
occurred  on  November  14,  188 1.6  Gambetta  at  once  introduced  a  new,  vigor- 
ous note  in  Franco-Egyptian  relations.  It  was  his  fear  that  the  Chamber  of 
Notables,  on  meeting  shortly,  might  put  an  end  to  the  existing  tranquillity  by 
making  demands  incompatible  with  Egypt's  international  agreements.  He 
therefore  deemed  it  best  that  the  French  and  British  Foreign  Offices  should 
strengthen  the  Khedive's  authority  and  inspire  him  with  confidence  by  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  both  Governments  stood  behind  him  and  that  they  would 
brook  no  interference  on  the  part  of  Abdul  Hamid  II.  Earl  Granville  was  ap- 
proached on  the  matter  in  mid-December.7 

The  British  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  two  Governments  to  consider  what  course  had  better  be  adopted  by  .both 
of  them  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  give  some  evidence  of  their  cordial  un- 
derstanding.8 Upon  M.  Gambetta's  suggestion  that,  as  a  first  and  immediate 


3.  Barclay,    pp.    52,    53;    Cromer,    I,    p.    201;    D.    Pasquet,    ''Comment    la    France    a    perdu 

1'Egypt,  d'apres  les  Memoires  de  Lord  Cromer,"  in  Revue  Historique  (January,  1911), 
pp.  38,  39. 

4.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C— 3161,  No.   122. 

5.  Ibid.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C.— 3230,  inclosure  2  in  No.  7. 

6.  De  Freycinet,  p.   240. 

7.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C,  Sess.  Pap.,   1882,  LXXXII,  C.— 3230,  No.   24. 

8.  Ibid.,    No.    30. 
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step,  their  agents  at  Cairo  seize  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Chamber 
as  an  opportune  time  to  inform  Tewfik  of  the  support  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  prepared  to  accord  him  and  to  encourage  him  to  assert  his  proper 
authority,  Granville  requested  him  to  submit  a  draft  of  the  proposed  in- 
structions to  the  Consuls-General.  This  was  on  December  29. 9 

And  now  to  return  to  the  course  of  events  in  Egypt  itself.  Elections  were 
duly  held  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  formal  opening  of  the  Chamber 
of  Notables  on  the  day  after  Christmas.  Arabi  had  been  transferred  from 
Cairo  and  had  been  given  a  rousing  send-off  by  a  large  body  of  natives,  on 
which  occasion,  in  a  public  address,  he  had  professed  loyalty  and  great  respect 
for  the  Khedive.10  Shortly  after,  however,  he  returned  to  the  capital  to  de- 
mand the  release  of  a  native  imprisoned  for  debt  and  this  visit  was  marked  by 
minor  acts  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery,  such  as  the  military 
band  refusing  to  play  at  the  Opera.11 

In  December,  he  was  again  in  Cairo,  ostensibly  because  of  his  wife's  illness, 
but  actually  to  be  near  the  theatre  of  action.12  Forces  stationed  at  Suez  grew 
restless  at  about  the  same  time  and  displayed  a  sullen  attitude  towards  the 
Governor.13  Arabi's  popularity,  his  frequent  presence  in  the  capital,  and  the 
mean  temper  of  the  military  element  were  ominous  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  the  augmentation  of  the  army  to  18,000  men,  the  maximum 
allowed  by  the  Firman  of  1 879,  was  not  being  carried  through.  The  Minister 
of  War,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  Arabi,  favored  the  plan,  but  the  Con- 
trollers-General opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  such  action  would  upset  the 
carefully  made  estimates  of  the  Liquidation  Law.  Had  the  Ministry  chosen  to 
do  so,  it  could,  of  course,  have  adopted  the  measure  as  the  Controllers  had  no 
veto,  but,  on  their  strong  recommendation,  it  passed  the  military  budget  on 
December  21  without  making  provision  for  the  increase.14 

The  opening  of  the  Chamber  of  Notables  on  the  twenty-sixth  injected  a 
new,  uncertain  element  into  the  Egyptian  question.  The  strained  relations 
existing  between  the  native  and  Circassian  officers  afforded  ample  evidence 
of  a  spirit  of  nationalism  then  sweeping  the  country.  Primarily  anti-Turkish 
in  character,  the  movement  had  first  found  expression  in  the  army  and  had 
centered  about  Arabi  as  the  natural  leader.  Now  it  was  affecting  the  civil 
population  as  well.  The  danger  was  that  sentiment  might  readily  change  from 
being  purely  anti-Porte  in  character  and  become  generally  anti-foreign  instead. 
,  Educated  Egyptians  had  long  resented  the  growing  interference  of  the 
European  States  in  their  country's  affairs.  Since  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  most  firmly  intrenched,  feeling  with  respect  to  them  was  particularly 
bitter.  The  British  occupation  of  Cyprus  and  the  establishment  of  a  French 
protectorate  over  Tunis  gave  them  real  cause  for  alarm  and  they  became  con- 


9.  Ibid.,  Nos.   32,  34  and  36. 

10.  Ibid.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C.— 3160,   No.    10 5    and   inclosures. 

11.  Ibid.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C— 3230,  No.   9. 

12.  Ibid.,  No.   26. 

13.  Ibid.,  No.  28. 

14.  Ibid.,  No.   39   and  inclosure. 
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vinced  that  the  two  Powers,  already  dominating  the  Treasury  through  the 
Dual  Control  and  managing  affairs  largely  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign 
bondholders,  had  chosen  Egypt  as  their  next  victim. 

This  was  the  type  of  individual  elected  to  the  Chamber.  The  members* 
common  interest  with  the  military  party  was  generally  recognized  though 
the  two  groups  had  not,  as  yet,  coalesced.  Everything  considered,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  the  Notables  might  try  to  eliminate  all  foreign  control 
and  upset  existing  international  engagements  which  bound  Egypt  when  once 
they  had  the  opportunity  and  that,  in  so  doing,  they  would  receive  the  solid 
support  of  the  army. 

The  organic  law  regulating  the  activities  of  the  body  had  been  promulgated 
in  1866,  under  the  old  regime.  The  Chamber's  first  act,  consequently,  was  to 
consider  new  rules  of  organization  and  a  re-specification  of  its  authority.  A 
series  of  proposed  changes  was  approved  by  the  Ministry  on  December  3 1  and 
formally  submitted  to  the  Notables  for  their  consideration.15  On  January  4, 
Arabi  was  named  Undersecretary  of  War,  as  the  Government  wished  to  cap- 
italize his  influence  in  carrying  through  projected  reforms.  The  Controllers- 
General  offered  no  opposition,  feeling  that  it  was  better  to  have  him  in  the 
Ministry  where  close  watch  could  be  kept  of  him  than  outside  and  plotting 
against  it.16 

Meanwhile,  on  December  30,  M.  Gambetta  submitted  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment the  draft  of  the  proposed  communication.  This  read: 

"You  have  already  been  instructed  on  several  occasions  to  inform  the 
Khedive  and  his  Government  of  the  determination  of  France  and  England  to 
afford  them  support  against  the  difficulties  of  various  kinds  which  might 
interfere  with  the  course  of  public  affairs  in  Egypt.  The  two  Powers  are 
entirely  agreed  on  this  subject,  and  recent  circumstances,  especially  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Notables  convoked  by  the  Khedive,  have  given  them 
the  opportunity  for  a  further  exchange  of  views.  I  have  accordingly  to  in- 
struct you  to  declare  to  Tewfik  Pasha,  after  having  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  [name  of  the  other  Consul-General],  who  is  instructed  to  make  an 
identic  and  simultaneous  communication,  that  the  French  and  English  Gov- 
ernments consider  the  maintenance  of  His  Highness  on  the  throne,  on  the 
terms  laid  down  by  the  Sultan's  firmans,  and  officially  recognized  by  the 
two  Governments,  as  alone  able  to  guarantee,  for  the  present  and  future,  the 
good  order  and  development  of  general  prosperity  in  Egypt  in  which  France 
and  England  are  equally  interested.  The  two  Governments,  being  closely 
associated  in  the  resolve  to  guard  by  their  united  efforts  against  all  cause  of 
complication,  internal  or  external,  which  might  menace  the  order  of  things 
established  in  Egypt,  do  not  doubt  that  the  assurance  publicly  given  of  their 
formal  intentions  in  this  respect  will  tend  to  avert  the  dangers  to  which  the 
Government  of  the  Khedive  might  be  exposed,  and  which  would  certainly 
find  France  and  England  united  to  oppose  them.  They  are  convinced  that 
His  Highness  will  draw  from  this  assurance  the  confidence  and  strength  which 
he  requires  to  direct  the  destinies  of  Egypt  and  its  people."17 

Earl  Granville  gave  British  approval  to  the  note  on  January  6,  1882, 
specifying  however,  that  this  was  with  the  reservation  that  the  two  Powers 
must  not  be  considered  as  committing  themselves  to  any  particular  mode  of 

15.  Ibid.,  No.   50  and  inclosure. 

1 6.  Ibid.,  Nos.  43   and  70  and  inclosure  in  the  latter. 

17.  Ibid.,  inclosure  2   in  No.   42. 
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action  thereby,  should  the  latter  become  necessary.18  Upon  M.  Gambetta's 
expressing  a  willingness  to  make  the  same  reservation  in  the  name  of  France,1* 
the  joint  note  was  sent  to  Sir  Edward  Malet  and  M.  Sienkiewicz  with  directions 
to  deliver  it  to  Tewfik,20  which  was  done  on  January  8,  when  it  was  likewise 
published.21 

The  French  Government,  in  assuming  a  new,  active  Egyptian  policy,  had 
persuaded  the  British  one  to  a  similar  line  of  conduct.  The  charge  later  made 
by  Wilfred  Blunt,  credulous  author  of  The  Secret  History  of  the  British 
Occupation  of  Egypt,  that  Granville  joined  Gambetta  in  this  step  in  the 
expectation  that  such  action  would  lead  to  the  renewal  of  an  expiring  com- 
mercial treaty,  is  wholly  without  foundation,  as  Blunt  himself  was  ultimately 
forced  to  acknowledge.22  Indeed,  throughout  the  period  thus  far  considered, 
France  had  taken  the  lead  in  Egyptian  matters,  Great  Britain  at  first  refusing 
to  have  any  official  connection  whatsoever  with  them  and  later  merely  agree- 
ing to  proposals,  now  and  then  registering  a  reservation  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  result  had  been  the  repeatedly  referred  to  "complete  harmony  of 
action." 

Most  certainly  neither  Foreign  Office  expected  the  dispatching  of  this 
note  to  have  consequences  different  from  those  following  the  sending  of  the 
several  common  assurances  and  declarations  of  policy  in  the  past.  Neither 
sensed  the  charged  atmosphere;  neither  was  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
Egyptians  as  a  whole  were  undergoing  a  rapid  transformation  and  were  be- 
coming obsessed  with  a  burning  desire  to  direct  their  own  destinies.  In  such  a 
state,  any  word  or  action  from  abroad  which  might  threaten  the  realization  of 
their  new-born  hopes  would  naturally  unite  all  natives  of  the  Nile  country 
against  all  outside  influence,  and  the  destruction  of  the  existing  order  must 
naturally  ensue.  The  Joint  Note  was  the  spark  which  set  the  tinder  aflame; 
after  January  8,  1882,  an  explosion  was  inevitable. 


18.  Ibid.,    No.    44. 

19.  Ibid.,  No.   52   and  inclosure. 

20.  Ibid.,  No.  45. 

21.  Ibid.,    No.    48. 

22.  Blunt,  pp.  182-185  and  607-615, 
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Startling  in  the  extreme  was  the  effect  of  the  publication  of  the  Joint  Note, 
The  members  of  Arabi's  group  and  the  Notables  alike  could  read  but  one  in- 
terpretation into  it — that  Great  Britain  and  France  were  determined  to 
maintain  Tewfik  as  their  marionette  and  that  both  would  actively  oppose  any 
attempt  by  them  to  gain  a  voice  in  affairs.  Never  had  a  pronouncement  from 
London  and  Paris  been  more  poorly  timed.  \Hiereas  the  Chamber  members  and 
army  officers  had  not  made  common  cause  before,  they  now  instantly  joined 
forces  and  launched  a  general  anti-European  movement.  Tewfik,  whose 
powers  the  Chamber  was  seeking  to  curb,  on  the  other  hand,  now  felt  himself 
openly  supported  by  the  two  Foreign  Offices  and  adopted  a  belligerent  at- 
titude. Alarm  was  registered  in  Constantinople  and  the  central  European  cap- 
itals. Indeed,  "every  element  of  disturbance  was  roused  into  activity."1 

The  conflict  broke  out  on  January  10.  An  article  of  the  new  organic  law 
dealing  with  the  Chamber  gave  that  body  the  right  to  express  opinions  on  the 
budget.  There  were  two  sections  to  the  latter,  one  devoted  to  revenues  assigned 
to  the  public  debt  and  the  other  to  those  not  so  set  aside.  The  Notables  insisted 
upon  the  right  of  voting  the  second,  but  the  Ministry  and  the  Controllers 
maintained  that  this  would  place  the  management  of  finances  in  the  Cham- 
ber's hands  and  resisted  the  demand.2  The  two  European  Powers  upheld  the 
Egyptian  Government  in  the  matter3  and  this  action  inflamed  the  natives. 

The  Sultan,  through  the  medium  of  a  circular  letter  to  the  leading  States, 
was  meanwhile  voicing  angry  protest  at  what  he  termed  an  assumption  of 
authority  in  Egypt  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  Governments  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  requested  information.4  To  remove  the 
bad  impression  which  the  Note  had  caused,  Cherif  Pasha  wished  the  two  For- 
eign Offices  to  issue  a  soothing  statement  so  drawn  up  as  to  allay  suspicion  or 
have  Tewfik  reply  to  it  in  such  fashion  that  public  fears  would  be  quieted. 

Granville  betrayed  alarm  and  favored  pacifying  action  but  Gambetta  re- 
fused to  consider  either  of  Cherif  Pasha's  proposals,  holding  that  explanation 
would  only  swell  the  arrogance  of  the  Khedive's  foes.5  The  two  men's  con- 
ceptions of  the  import  of  the  Joint  Note  were  thus  revealed.  The  British 
Foreign  Secretary  had  no  intention  of  threatening  actual  intervention  under 
certain  circumstances  while  M.  Gambetta  did  most  certainly  wish  to  convey 
that  impression.  The  document  had  been  hurriedly  dispatched,  without  a 


1.  John  Morley,  "Egyptian  Policy:   A  Retrospect",  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  XXXVIII, 

No.   7    (July,    1882),   pp.    103,    104. 

2.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C— 3230,  No.  55. 

3.  Ibid.,  No.  66. 

4.  Ibid.,  Nos.  57,  62,  63  and  64;  Ibid.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C— 3249,  No.  3. 

5.  Cromer,  I,  pp.  237,  238;   de  Freycinet,  pp.  215-216;  Gt.   Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,   1882, 
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frank  understanding  having  been  arrived  at.  The  two  were,  in  truth,  at  com- 
plete variance  with  respect  to  the  actual  meaning  of  their  common  words. 
That  Gambetta,  in  sending  the  Note,  held  it  to  contain  a  very  real  threat  was 
as  much  of  a  surprise  to  Granville  as  was  the  fact  that  the  other  European 
Powers  interpreted  it  as  a  preliminary  to  intervention. 

The  two  Consuls-General,  commenting  upon  the  document  in  accordance 
with  instructions  received  from  home,  of  course  likewise  differed  with  re- 
spect to  its  meaning.  Following  Britain's  traditional  policy,  Sir  Edward 
Malet  "se  montrait  plutot  conciliant  et  evitait  avec  soin  tout  ce  qui  pouvait 
engager  son  gouvernement  dans  la  voie  des  mesures  coercitives",  while  M. 
Sienkiewicz  "parlait  avec  fermete,  agitait  au  besoin  la  menace  d'une  inter- 
vention militaire."6  This  served  to  add  to  the  general  confusion  and  un- 
certainty. 

Arabi  regarded  the  Note  as  an  empty  threat  which  could  not  be  carried  out 
because  of  the  jealousy  of  other  Powers.  Nor  was  the  Chamber  alarmed.  In- 
stead, it  assumed  an  attitude  of  rage  and  refused  to  heed  the  Government's 
declaration,  backed  by  the  two  European  Powers,  that  it  could  not  legally 
control  the  budget.  The  Notables'  attitude  was  such  that  on  January  20, 
1882,  Malet  himself  declared  "Armed  intervention  will  become  a  necessity  if 
we  adhere  to  the  refusal  to  allow  the  budget  to  be  voted  by  the  Chamber,  and 
we  cannot  do  otherwise."  It  was  his  belief,  however,  that  the  body  would 
yield  if  it  were  evident  that  the  great  Powers  as  a  whole  were  opposed  to  its 
program.7 

The  ambitious  Notables,  however,  envisaged  far  more  than  merely  gaining 
power  of  the  purse.  It  was  the  Chamber's  frank  intention  to  transform  it- 
self into  a  national  representative  legislature  with  all  the  customary  attributes 
of  such  a  body.  It  was  to  convene  in  annual  session,  ministerial  responsibility 
was  to  be  instituted,  taxes  were  to  be  under  its  control,  it  was  to  have  the 
power  to  initiate  legislation  and  conclude  treaties,  and  petitions  were  to  be 
presented  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  Khedive  as  in  the  past.8 

This  program  of  democratization,  so  in  accord  with  the  general  trend  of 
nineteenth  century  political  development,  would  normally  have  won  the 
hearty  support  of  both  foreign  Governments.  But  M.  Gambetta,  fearful  lest 
France  (and,  of  course,  incidentally,  Great  Britain)  lose  her  extensive  rights 
thereby,  refused  to  lend  his  approval  to  any  part  of  it.  Granville,  however, 
expressed  a  willingness  to  grant  concessions,  provided  that  these  would  in  no 
way  alter  the  country's  status  as  fixed  by  international  agreement.9 

Thus,  again  a  fundamental  point  of  variance  had  arisen.  Gambetta's  policy 
was  clearly  such  that  complete  harmony  could  not  be  long  maintained.  He  was 
informed  by  the  British  Government  that,  while  it  had  no  ambitions  in  Egypt 
for  itself,  a  French  occupation  would  be  distasteful  to  it  and  that  a  joint  one 


6.  De   Freycinet,   p.    214. 

7.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C— 3230,  Nos.  74  and  75. 

8.  Ibid.,  No.   82. 

9.  De  Freycinet,  p.  225. 
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could  but  aggravate  the  situation.  A  Turkish  occupation,  perilous  as  it  might 
be,  would  not  entail  political  dangers  so  great  as  either  of  the  other  alter- 
natives. Granville  suggested  the  holding  of  an  international  conference  to 
consider  the  imbroglio,10  but  Gambetta  proved  adamant.11 

At  that  point,  the  French  Premier  suffered  an  unexpected  defeat  in  a  vote 
on  an  internal  measure  and,  on  January  30,  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Freycinet 
as  Foreign  Minister.12  The  latter  hastened  to  assure  the  British  Government 
that  he  did  not  share  his  predecessor's  view  with  respect  to  the  Note  con- 
templating joint  material  intervention  under  certain  circumstances.  Indeed, 
he  was  personally  opposed  to  intervention  of  any  kind.13  Thus  the  tension 
which  had  been  growing  for  some  time  and  might  easily  have  led  to  serious 
consequences  between  the  two  countries  was,  for  the  moment,  lessened. 

No  sooner  had  the  two  Foreign  Offices  come  to  this  understanding  than 
trouble  arose  in  Egypt.  The  Joint  Note  had  served  to  unite  the  nationalists, 
civilian  and  military,  in  the  face  of  supposed  common  danger  from  Europe. 
The  Chamber  now  adopted  the  much-discussed  measure  giving  itself  power  to 
vote  the  budget  over  Cherif  Pasha's  intransigent  stand  that  this  would  violate 
international  agreements.  The  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  felt  that  the  country's 
honor  was  at  stake  and,  believing  that  he  enjoyed  the  unqualified  support  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  refused  to  execute  the  law.  A  delegation  of 
Notables  therefore  sought  his  resignation  on  February  2. 

This  demand  was  backed  by  the  army.  If  Tewfik  prorogued  the  Chamber, 
an  uprising  would  certainly  ensue  and  destroy  what  little  authority  was  left 
him.  He  therefore  dissolved  the  Ministry,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  Consuls  in  doing  so,  and  requested  the  Notables  to  name 
another.  Their  victory  had  been  complete,  but  responsibility  for  the  future 
was  to  rest  with  them.14 

The  new  Cabinet  was  headed  by  Mahmoud  Pasha  Sami,  late  Minister  of 
War,  which  post  now  was  filled  by  Arabi.  In  the  customary  correspondence 
marking  a  change  in  Government,  the  Prime  Minister  declared  that  inter- 
national engagements  would  be  respected.  He  stated  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  Cabinet's  first  act  wxmld  be  to  sanction  the  organic  law15  which 
was,  in  itself,  a  violation  of  them. 

The  Russian,  Austrian,  German  and  Italian  Governments  at  this  time  re- 
plied to  the  Sultan's  circular  protest  by  an  identic  communication  in  which 
they  expressed  a  desire  to  preserve  the  status  quo  on  the  basis  of  the  firmans 
and  international  understandings,  maintaining  that  the  order  then  prevailing 
could  be  modified  only  by  an  agreement  between  the  great  Powers  and  the 
Porte.16 


10.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sets.  Pap.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C— 3230,  No.   100. 

11.  John  Morley,  The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone   (3  vols.,  London,  1903),  III,  p.  78. 

12.  De  Freycinet,  p.   230. 

13.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C.— 3230,  No.   114. 

14.  Ibid.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C.— 3249,  Nos.  20  and  21. 

15.  Ibid.,  No.   23   and  inclosures. 

16.  Ibid.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C— 3230,  No.   110. 
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This  recognition  of  existing  arrangements,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
French  Government  had  no  proposals  to  make,  led  Granville  again  to  sug- 
gest an  exchange  of  views  between  the  chief  States  of  Europe  so  that,  in  case 
intervention  became  necessary,  it  would  represent  united  action  and  author- 
ity.17 M.  de  Freycinet  assented  with  the  reservation  that  decision  on  the 
matter  of  France's  participation  in  any  military  intervention  be  postponed 
until  an  occasion  arose  which  might  make  this  necessary.  Granville  adopted  the 
same  reservation  for  Great  Britain  and  the  two  Foreign  Offices  then  in- 
structed their  agents  to  learn  the  views  of  the  German,  Austrian,  Russian, 
and  Italian  Governments  on  the  matter.18  All  agreed  that  a  frank  discussion 
was  highly  desirable  and  readily  assented  to  the  holding  of  an  international 
congress  on  the  subject.  But  nothing  came  of  the  plan,  as  events  were  again 
causing  primary  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  France  to  rise  to  the 
fore.  It  was,  of  course,  useless  for  the  Powers  to  attempt  to  come  to  a  general 
understanding  until  those  two  were  in  entire  accord.19 

The  new  organic  Chamber  law,  including  the  budget  articles  as  originally 
drawn  up,  was  promulgated  by  Tewfik  on  February  8.20  The  Controllers 
rapidly  lost  their  influence.  They  were  excluded  from  both  the  Government's 
deliberations  and  from  having  an  effective  voice  in  the  general  direction  of 
finances.  Their  strength  had  always  come  from  the  respect  felt  for  the  two 
Powers  and  now,  that  respect  gone,  they  became  nonentities.21  This  had  be- 
come so  apparent  by  February  20  that  Sir  Edward  Malet  questioned  the  ad- 
visability of  maintaining  the  institution,  "now  that  it  exists  only  in  name."2 
M.  Blignieres,  the  French  Controller,  resigned  in  disgust.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, signify  that  his  Government  had  changed  its  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
Control — it  promptly  declared  the  old  arrangement  still  to  be  in  force  and 
denounced  the  Chamber's  usurpations  as  violations  of  agreement.  M,  Bredif 
was  named  Controller  ad  interim.2* 

The  February  Ministry's  accession  was  marked  by  disorders  and  a  decline 
in  the  Khedive's  authority  in  the  provinces.  Life  and  property  became  in- 
secure; organized  bands  robbed  and  pillage  with  impunity.24  A  conflict  be- 
tween the  National  Party,  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mahmoud  Pasha 
Sami,  and  the  military  element,  led  by  Arabi,  now  developed  and  the  latter 
r  gradually  won  the  ascendancy.  Arabi  was  secretly  financed  by  Abdul  Hamid 
II,  eager  to  maneuver  the  country  back  into  Turkey's  clutches,  and  was 
proclaimed  by  the  idealistically-minded  British  poet,  Wilfred  Blunt,  as  the  in- 
spired leader  of  Moslem  regeneration. 

Blunt  carried  on  a  vigorous  propaganda  campaign  in  Europe,  stoutly  assail- 
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ing  Anglo-French  activities  in  Egypt.  At  first  a  mere  nuisance,  his  badly  dis- 
torted but  passionately  presented  views  ultimately  came  to  color  public  opinion 
there,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the  British  and  French  Governments. 
There  is  scant  likelihood  that  Arabi  fathomed  Blunt's  mind  and.'  must  often 
have  been  mystified  at  the  verse-maker's  strange  outbursts,  but  he  allowed  his 
"respected,  sincere,  and  free-minded  friend,  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt,  may  God 
prosper  his  best  projects,"  to  spend  his  money  freely  in  the  native  cause,  and 
came  to  believe  that  he  really  had  the  sympathy  of  a  large  body  of  Europ- 
eans.25 Blunt  therefore  played  a  by  no  means  minor  role  in  the  tragedy  un- 
folding itself  in  the  Nile  valley. 

By  mid-March,  legally  constituted  authority  had,  broken  down  com- 
pletely and  had  been  replaced  by  the  indisputable  will  of  the  army.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  new  military  law  promulgated  in  the  autumn  of  1881  called 
for  examinations  preceding  promotion,  Arabi  arbitrarily  set  the  new  regu- 
lation aside  and  forced  the  Khedive  to  advance  his  friends  in  rank  on  the 
ground  that  the  known  ability  of  the  men  in  question  was  such  that  "exam- 
ination was  unnecessary,  and  that  they  refused  to  be  examined,  and  were  sup- 
ported in  their  refusal  by  the  rest  of  the  army." 

All  told,  over  500  promotions,  including  substantial  ones  for  the  officers 
concerned  in  the  February  revolt,  were  made  in  this  illegal  manner.  The  pro- 
vincial Governors  lost  authority  as  the  army  refused  to  obey  them  and  looked 
to  the  Minister  of  War  for  orders.  The  Council,  too,  was  under  his  domina- 
tion.26 Thus  Arabi  was  fast  becoming  a  demagogue. 

The  Circassians  had  been  rigorously  excluded  in  this  orgy  of  promotions 
and,  naturally  resenting  such  treatment,  they  grew  sullen.  An  alleged  con- 
spiracy on  their  part  against  Arabi  was  reported  on  April  12  and  the  arrest  of 
fifty  persons,  among  them  Osman  Pasha  Rifki,  Minister  of  War  under 
Cherif,  followed.27  The  prisoners  were  tried  by  secret  court-martial,  without 
counsel,  and,  according  to  general  opinion,  were  tortured  to  secure  con- 
fessions. Forty,  including  Osman  Pasha  Rifki,  were  found  guilty  and  were 
banished  to  the  White  Nile  valley,  a  sentence  tantamount  to  a  death  one.28 

With  Arabi  assuming  the  role  of  dictator,  the  British  Foreign  Office  again 
took  the  initiative  in  seeking  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  France  con- 
cerning Egypt.  Late  in  March  1882,  it  suggested  that  they  both  send  out 
technical  advisors  to  assist  their  agents.  But  M.  de  Freycinet  would  not 
agree  to  this,  holding  that  such  action  would  cost  the  Controllers  even  the 
shadow  of  power,  and  it  would  result  in  friction  with  the  Consuls  as 
well  as  arouse  the  Powers'  suspicion.29  HJe  attributed  the  spreading  disorder 
to  Tewfik's  incapacity  and  proposed  deposing  him,  but  Granville  would  not 
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consider  this,  holding  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  after  the  formal 
support  given  in  the  Joint  Note.30 

On  Sir  Edward  Malet's  placing  responsibility  on  the  turbulent  army  leaders* 
shoulders,  the  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  proposed  on  April  24  that 
a  Turkish,  a  British,  and  a  French  general  be  sent  to  Egypt  to  restore  discipline, 
all  orders  being  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  first  of  these,  but  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  two.  But  M.  de  Freycinet  would  not  consent  to 
Turkish  intervention  in  any  form,  fearing  that  it  would  lead  to  permanent 
occupation.  This  second  attempt  to  solve  the  knotty  problem  thus  came  to 
naught  too.31 

When  Abdul  Hamid  II  learned  of  Osman  Pasha  Rifki's  arrest,  he  sought 
German,  Italian  and  Austrian  assistance  against  Arabi.  But  the  three  Gov- 
ernments declined  to  act,  accompanying  their  several  refusals  with  advice  to 
the  Sultan  to  proceed  only  in  harmony  with  Great  Britain  and  France.32  At 
this  point,  Tewfik  was  asked  to  confirm  the  court  -mart  ial's  judgment.  It 
was  discovered  that,  in  addition  to  passing  sentence,  this  military  body  had 
proscribed  250  suspects,  many  of  whom  were  prominent  officials  and  cit- 
izens. The  Porte,  determined  to  save  Osman  Pasha  Rifki,  ordered  the  Khedive 
to  delay  action  at  all  cost  and  Tewfik  consented  despite  the  fact  that  his 
Ministers  declared  that  they  would  never  yield  to  orders  from  Constantinople 
modifying  the  sentence.33 

The  Khedive  then  appealed  to  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  for  advice.  The  last  four  held  aloof,  but 
the  British  and  French  agents,  upon  instructions  from  their  respective  For- 
eign Offices,  urged  Tewfik  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  granting  pardons  and, 
by  a  decree  of  May  9,  the  Khedive  commuted  the  sentences  to  departure  from 
Egypt.34 

The  Cabinet's  reply  was  both  prompt  and  decisive.  The  Chamber  of  Not- 
ables was  convoked  in  defiance  of  the  ruler's  authority.  The  several  Ministers 
joined  in  declaring  that  Tewfik's  actions  had  endangered  the  country's  auton- 
omy. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  their  intention  to  depose  him, 
should  the  Notables  concur.  Meanwhile,  the  Ministers  guaranteed  the  Khed- 
ive's person  and  the  public  security.35 

Thus,  at  length,  matters  had  come  to  a  head  and  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  On 
May  11,  M.  de  Freycinet  suggested  that  French  and  British  iron-clads  be  sent 
to  Alexandria  for  the  "moral  effect"  of  such  action.  The  other  Powers  were 
to  be  urged  to  prevent  action  of  any  kind  by  the  Sultan  and  to  grant  no  one 
but  Tewfik  recognition  as  Khedive.  If  troops  were  to  be  used  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ships,  they  should  be  Turkish  ones,  under  the  control  of  the 


30.  Ibid.,    No.    120;    Cromer,    I,    pp.    260,    261. 

31.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,   1882,  LXXXII,  C.— 3249,  Nos.   115,   131    and   136. 

32.  Ibid.,  Nos.  118  and  141. 

33.  Ibid.,  Nos.   137,   142   and   148. 

34.  Ibid.,   Nos.    126,    132,    137,    153    and    154. 

35.  Ibid.,  No.  163. 
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French  and  British  Governments,  to  effect  ends  carefully  agreed  to  before- 
hand and  nothing  more. 

The  British  Government  approved  of  this  program  in  general,  bpt  ?ug-* 
gested  that  all  the  Powers  be  invited  to  send  war  vessel:?/  A#.>  da  'Freyciiiet  ie^ 
plied  in  the  negative  so,  following  his  policy  of  complete  cooperation  with 
France  in  so  far  as  this  was  possible,  Granville  acquiesced.36  He  added,  how- 
ever, "Mr.  Gladstone  agrees  with  me  in  regretting  that  the  other  Powers  have 
not  been  invited  to  cooperate.  Her  Majesty's  Government  think  this  is  a  mis- 
take, but,  as  the  French  Government  held  absolutely  to  it,  and  as  they  have 
gone  so  far  to  meet  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  they  have  con- 
curred in  the  course  taken."37 

The  Khedive,  during  this  time,  was  frantically  attempting  to  form  a  new 
Ministry  but  without  success,  largely  because  the  existing  one  refused  to  re- 
sign save  on  request  of  the  Chamber.  Tension  was  relieved  through  the  dis- 
patch of  the  iron-clads.  Fearing  foreign  intervention,  the  Ministers  on  May  15 
recognized  Tewfik's  authority  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  not 
turn  them  out  of  office.  The  French  and  British  squadrons  were  then  already 
well  on  their  way  to  Egypt.38 

The  Joint  Note  of  January  had  served  to  unite  the  National  Party  and  the 
army  leaders  in  opposing  foreign  interference  in  Egyptian  affairs.  Unhappily, 
the  latter  had  rapidly  gained  ascendancy  over  the  civil  group.  In  the  contest 
which  developed  with  Cherif  and  later  with  Tewfik,  both  of  whom  stood  for 
the  fulfillment  of  international  obligations  even  though  this  involved  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  foreign  control,  the  military  element  was  resorting  in- 
creasingly to  force.  A  ray  of  hope  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  although 
it  was  fast  acquiring  supremacy,  it  was  not  yet  dominant.  While  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  ordered  men-of-war  to  Egypt,  this  had  been  for 
moral  effect  alone — actual  intervention  had  not  yet  been  determined  upon. 
However,  should  such  a  step  become  necessary,  there  were  now  generally 
formulated  plans  under  which  it  could  readily  be  carried  out. 


36.  Ibid.,  inclosure  in  No.    196. 
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THE  ALEXANDRIA  RIOTS 

The  British  and  French  Governments  had  informed  the  Porte  that  their 
ships  were  being  ordered  to  Alexandria  because  circumstances  were  pressing 
and  immediate  action  was  necessary  but  that,  in  doing  so,  they  had  no  wish 
to  derogate  the  Sultan's  sovereign  rights.  Their  policy  nevertheless  angered 
Abdul  Hamid  II  who  maintained  that,  since  the  Ministers  had  submitted  to  the 
Khedive,  there  was  no  longer  cause  for  such  procedure.  His  feeling  on  the 
matter  was  so  strong  that  he  addressed  a  new  circular  letter  of  protest  to  the 
Powers,  in  which  he  declared  that  it  was  preposterous  to  allege  in  one 
breath  that  his  sovereignty  was  not  being  limited  when  he  was  informed  in 
the  next  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  settle  civil  disorders  in  his  own 
tributary  province.  He  likewise  declared  that  Great  Britain's  and  France's 
action  would  cost  him  his  prestige  and  would  spread  disorder  in  Egypt.  It  was 
he  alone  who,  as  legitimate  overlord,  was  by  international  law  given  the 
right  of  independent  action.  He  was  consequently  giving  orders  for  his  fleet 
to  be  in  readiness  for  immediate  departure  to  Alexandria.1 

But  his  angry  expostulations  met  scant  encouragement,  wiser  counsel  con- 
sequently prevailed,  and  this  belligerent  attitude  soon  gave  way  to  a  decision 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  two  countries.  Abdul  Hamid  reversed 
his  stand  to  such  an  extent  that  he  discussed  means  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo  with  them  and,  when  assured  that  the  British  and  French  vessels  would 
stay  no  longer  than  necessary  to  restore  the  Khedive's  authority,  he  counter- 
manded the  order  concerning  his  own  ships.2 

A  proposal  by  Earl  Granville  that  the  two  Governments  speak  openly  to 
the  Sultan  with  respect  to  their  agreement  to  call  in  Turkish  troops  should 
intervention  became  unavoidable  was  rejected  by  M.  de  Freycinet  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  then  hold  the  unquestioned  right  to  participate  in  such 
action  and  some  less  objectionable  course  than  Turkish  participation  might 
yet  present  itself.3 

Anglo-French  procedure  in  dispatching  fleets  to  Alexandria  was  mean- 
while under  discussion  in  the  Foreign  Offices  of  Europe.  There  had  been 
some  hesitancy  in  recommending  that  the  Porte  take  no  step  to  intervene  in 
Egypt.  It  was  now  quite  generally  felt  that,  with  the  Ministry's  submission, 
the  object  for  which  the  iron-dads  had  been  sent  south  had  been  ac- 
complished.4 As  a  result  of  this  attitude,  de  Freycinet  held  it  best  that  the 
two  Governments'  actions  and  intentions  be  explained.  Earl  Granville  con- 
curred and,  on  May  23,  indentic  notes  were  wired  to  the  British  and  French 


1.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C.— *249,  No.  204;  Ibid.,  1882,  LXXXII, 
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representatives  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Constantinople 
for  transmission  to  the  several  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

These  stated  that  the  situation  had  been  so  critical  that  there  had  been  no 
time  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the  other  Powers.  Fleets  had  been 
sent  to  Egypt,  "not  to  make  a  selfish  and  exclusive  policy  prevail,  but  to 
secure  without  distinction  of  nationality,  the  interests  in  that  country  of  the 
several  European  Powers,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  as  it 
has  been  established  by  the  firmans  of  the  Sultan  recognized  by  Europe." 
There  was  no  intention  of  landing  troops  or  occupying  the  country  and,  when 
order  was  restored,  the  vessels  would  be  recalled.  Should  further  action  be- 
come necessary,  the  several  Governments  would  be  consulted  with  respect  to 
the  measures  which  should  be  taken.5 

M.  de  Freycinet  greatly  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  reconciliation 
which  had  taken  place  between  Tewfik  and  his  Ministers.  Disaster  could 
obviously  be  averted  only  if  the  Council  cooperated  heartily  with  the  Khedive 
in  opposing  the  demands  of  the  military-ridden  Chamber.  Therefore,  upon 
suggestion  of  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  Sir  Edward  Malet  and  M.  de 
Sienkiewicz  were  instructed  on  May  20  to  declare  that  the  ships  had  been  sent 
to  restore  the  ruler's  authority  and  to  advise  the  latter  to  capitalize  the  ar- 
rival of  the  squadrons  by  securing  the  resignation  of  his  Ministry  and  forming 
a  new  one  under  Cherif  Pasha  without  reprisals  of  any  kind.6  On  the  same 
day,  three  French  and  three  English  vessels  arrived  in  company  at  Alexandria.7 

The  immediate  concern  of  the  British  and  French  Foreign  Offices  was  to 
effect  a  change  in  Ministry.  Tewfik  was,  however,  powerless  to  accomplish 
this  because  of  the  military  element's  dominance.  At  that  very  moment, 
-  officers  were  circulating  wild  reports  among  the  soldiery  and  civil  popula- 
tion concerning  Anglo-French  designs.  Nothing  was  too  fantastic  to  relate 
and  to  be  given  ready  credence — the  army  was  to  be  disbanded,  the  Chamber 
was  to  be  dissolved,  all  members  of  the  Ministry  and  commission  holders  were 
to  be  exiled,  the  country  was  to  be  occupied  by  foreign  troops.8 

The  Notables  had  long  since  scented  the  danger  of  a  military  coup  d'etat 
and  had  betrayed  alarm  at  the  excesses  of  the  army  leaders.  Negotiations  were 
therefore  now  opened  between  Sultan  Pasha,  President  of  the  body,  and  the 
British  and  French  Consuls-General  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  Arabi's  exile  and  the  transfer  of  his  lead- 
ing supporters  to  the  provinces.  But  the  Council  refused  to  resign  so  long  as 
the  foreign  squadrons  were  anchored  in  Alexandria  harbor  and  Arabi  adopted 
an  even  more  challenging  attitude  than  in  the  past.  The  general  belief  seemed 
to  be  that  the  two  Powers  would  not  land  troops  and  that  French  opposition 
made  Turkish  intervention  impossible.9 
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On  May  25,  Sultan  Pasha's  program  was  given  the  formal  support  of  the 
British  and  French  Governments.  The  Ministry  thereupon  resigned,  the  mem- 
bers alleging  that,  in  approving  of  the  Chamber  President's  demands  with 
their  foreign  backing,  Tewfik  had  acquiesed  in  foreign  interference  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  terms  of  the  firmans.10  An  attempt  was  made  to  form  a 
new  Council  under  Cherif  Pasha,  but  he  declined  to  head  it,  maintaining  that 
orderly  government  was  impossible  so  long  as  any  of  the  disaffected  military 
chiefs  remained  in  Egypt.11 

The  officers  stationed  at  Alexandria  refused  to  accept  Arabi's  resignation 
as  Minister  of  War  and  gave  the  Khedive  twelve  hours  in  which  to  rename 
him.,  declaring  that  they  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  unless  this  were  done.  Army  men  openly  defied  him  at  a  meeting  of 
prominent  Egyptians  whom  he  summoned  to  discuss  the  situation.12  At  this 
juncture,  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  Arabi,  the  center  of  disturbance, 
from  the  scene.  He  was  approached  by  the  French  Consul-General  and  offered 
£500  a  month  from  the  French  Government  if  he  would  leave  Egypt  and  take 
up  his  residence  in  Paris.  The  offer  was,  however,  spurned.13 

In  view  of  the  disquieting  news  from  Cairo,  Granville  proposed  that  the 
two  Governments  wire  a  circular  message  to  the  Powers  urging  their  sup- 
port in  requesting  the  Sultan  to  hold  troops  in  readiness  for  dispatch  to  the 
Nile  valley  under  strict  conditions.  There  was  to  be  no  change  in  the  existing 
status  of  Egypt,  Turkish  troops  were  to  stop  no  longer  than  a  month,  except 
at  the  request  of  the  Khedive,  approved  by  the  Western  Powers,  and  expenses 
were  to  be  borne  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  However,  such  a  step  ap- 
peared "useless*  to  M.  de  Freycinet,  and  he  was  unanimously  supported  in 
this  conclusion  by  his  colleagues  in  Paris.14 

Granville  then  took  the  initiative  to  secure  action  through  Abdul  Hamid 
II.  He  wished  the  Sultan  to  grant  Tewfik  public  support,  to  deny  formally 
the  accusations  of  the  late  Ministers  that  he  had  acquiesced  in  foreign  inter- 
ference, and  to  order  the  military  chiefs  and  former  President  of  the  Council 
to  Constantinople  to  explain  their  conduct.  The  French  Government  followed 
his  lead  and  both  brought  pressure  to  bear  there.15 

Abdul  Hamid  II,  meanwhile,  congratulated  Tewfik  on  having  brought 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  Ministry.16  Encouraged  by  this  message,  the 
Khedive  desired  the  assistance  of  a  Turkish  commissioner  and,  with  the  op- 
proval  of  the  two  Governments,  made  formal  request  that  one  be  sent  to  help 
restore  order.17 

The  situation  at  Cairo  became  more  serious  with  each  passing  hour.  Arabi 
and  some  hundred  army  officers  called  insistently  for  Tewfik's  deposition  by 
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the  Notables,  threatening  with  death  such  members  as  expostulated  against  it. 
At  the  same  time,  loud  demand  was  voiced  for  Arabi's  reinstatement  as  Min- 
ister of  War.  High  Mohammedan  churchmen,  acting  under  compulsion,  urged 
this  on  the  Khedive  as  a  last  official  act,  themselves  in  fear  of  dire  personal 
consequences  should  their  efforts  prove  unavailing.  At  length,  without  ef- 
fective support  at  court  and  virtually  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  Tewfik 
yielded  on  the  latter  point  and  renamed  Arabi.  This  was  done  against  the 
advice  of  the  European  Consuls -General,  but  not  from  fear  of  consequences 
to  himself.  The  Khedive  had  played  a  courageous  part  throughout.  He  bowed 
before  the  storm,  not  to  save  himself,  but  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war.18 

Again  in  control  of  the  military  forces,  Arabi  lost  no  time  in  vacuous  dis- 
cussion. Earthworks  were  raised  opposite  the  European  squadrons  in  Alexandria 
harbor  and  "repair  work"  on  the  forts  was  begun  with  a  vim  which  de- 
ceived no  one.  Rumor  followed  rumor  among  the  citizenry — the  hated  Chris- 
tians were  to  be  expelled,  the  national  debt  was  to  be  cancelled,  the  property  of 
aliens  was  to  be  confiscated.  An  outburst  against  foreigners  impended  and  a 
general  European  exodus  from  the  interior  set  in.  So  charged  was  the  at- 
mosphere that  three  additional  British  men-of-war  and  as  many  more  French 
ones  were  ordered  to  Alexandria  while  Abdul  Hamid  II  was  invited  to  dis- 
patch a  Turkish  battleship  to  join  the  Anglo-French  fleets.19  All  six  great 
Powers  likewise  joined  in  urging  the  Sultan  publicly  to  support  Tewfik.20 

Native  feeling  had  reached  such  a  fever  pitch  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
reasonable  hope  of  effecting  a  peaceful  settlement  through  the  moral  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  squadrons'  presence.  What  had  at  first  been  a  simple 
struggle  between  the  army  and  the  Government  had  developed  into  a  nation- 
alistic movement  against  all  Europeans  and  now,  under  Arabi's  baneful  in- 
fluence, this  was  rapidly  maturing  into  a  Moslem  anti-Christian  outburst. 
Tewfik's  authority  had  broken  down  completely;  all  restraint  over  an  ig- 
norant, seething  populace  had  been  removed.  Educated  Egyptians,  though 
themselves  ardently  patriotic,  stood  aghast  at  this  turn  of  events.  Prompt  and 
vigorous  action  alone  could  avert  catastrophe. 

Consequently,  on  May  30,  M.  de  Freycinet  proposed  that  a  council  of  am- 
bassadors, representing  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  and  Turkey,  convene  and 
formulate  a  course  of  action.21  Granville  approved  of  this  plan,  suggesting 
Constantinople  as  the  logical  meeting  place.  The  bases  of  the  negotiation  were 
to  be  the  maintenance  of  khedivial  and  sultanic  rights,  abidance  by  inter- 
national agreements,  and  the  prudent  development  of  Egyptian  institutions.22 

But  Abdul  Hamid  II  proved  a  stumbling  block.  His  greatest  hope  lay  in 
single-handed  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  All  opportunity  to  reestablish  him- 
self would  be  lost  if  international  action  were  instituted.  He  loudly  decried 
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the  need  for  a  conference  and  firmly  rejected  the  proposal  that  one  be  held.23 
The  British  and  French  Governments  sought  to  win  him  over  by  assuring  him 
that  the  general  Eastern  Question  would  be  left  untouched  and  pledging 
themselves  to  limit  discussion  to  the  crisis  in  Egypt.24  Upon  de  Freycinet's 
suggestion,  they  went  so  far  as  to  bind  themselves  not  to  seek  augmentations 
of  territory  or  exclusive  advantages  through  the  conference25  and  this  self- 
denying  agreement  was  unanimously  subscribed  to  by  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy  and  Russia.26 

Upon  the  Sultan's  sullen  refusal  to  participate  in  the  gathering,  the  Powers 
determined  to  assemble  at  Constantinople  "with  or  without  Turkey",  the 
hope  being  that  the  Porte  would  ultimately  join  in  negotiations.27  The  first 
meeting  was  scheduled  for  June  23.28  Thus  was  presented  to  the  world  the 
curious  spectacle  of  the  representatives  of  the  six  foremost  European  States 
preparing  to  deliberate  in  the  Turkish  capital  on  the  nature  of  intervention 
to  be  taken  in  territory  over  which  the  Sultan  was  the  acknowledged  over- 
lord while  the  latter  sulked  in  his  palace,  perversely  declining  to  participate 
in  discussions  in  which  he  should  have  been  the  most  interested  party. 

Still,  from  Abdul  Hamid's  point  of  view,  he  could  not  well  do  otherwise. 
The  firm  determination  to  regain  control  of  Egypt  was  ever  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  He  could  succeed  only  if  there  were  no  active  outside  interference.  The 
Khedive's  request  that  a  Turkish  commissioner  be  sent  to  aid  in  restoring 
order,  approved  by  the  British  and  French  Governments,  gave  him  the  long- 
sought-for  opportunity.  Oriental  potentate  that  he  was,  he  adopted  a  typically 
eastern  policy  of  high  intrigue  in  dealing  with  the  situation. 

Instead  of  dispatching  a  single  agent  to  Cairo,  he  sent  two,  each  ignorant 
of  the  other's  instructions.  One,  Dervish  Pasha,  was  directed  to  support  the 
Khedive  against  Arabi;  the  other,  Essad  Effendi,  to  encourage  the  nationalist 
leader  against  Tewfik.  Full  support  would  be  thrown  to  whichever  one  of  the 
two  protagonists  should  yield  the  most.  While  his  emissaries  were  carrying  on 
their  negotiations,  Abdul  Hamid  would  hold  off  the  Powers.  In  some  way  or 
other,  he  would  outwit  them  and  settle  Egyptian  affairs  to  his  own  satis- 
faction.29 

But  matters  had  gotten  too  far  out  of  hand  to  make  this  possible.  The  air 
was  charged;  disaffection  stalked  through  the  Nile  valley.  When  the  Khedive 
directed  Arabi  to  suspend  warlike  preparations,  the  latter  calmly  ignored  him. 
When  the  British  and  French  Consuls -General  demanded  that  construction  on 
the  fortifications  cease  forthwith,  they  were  disregarded.30  Complaint  was 
then  lodged  at  Constantinople,  whereupon  the  Sultan  communicated  with 


23.  Ibid.,    1882,   LXXXII,   C— 3295,   Nos.    288    and    292. 

24.  Ibid.,  Nos.    133    and   235. 

25.  Ibid.,  Nos.   169,  234  and  252. 

26.  Ibid.,  Nos.  239,  271,  273  and  284. 

27.  Ibid.,  Nos.   214,   257   and   238. 

28.  Ibid.,  No.  343. 

29.  Cromer,    I,    pp.    284-286. 

30.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1882,  LXXXII,  C— 3295,  inclosure  in  No.  13,  and  No.  36. 
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Tewfik,  "requesting  His  Highness  to  insist"  that  such  threatening  operations 
cease.  Arabi  temporarily  halted  his  "repairs"  on  June  5  upon  Tewfik's  per- 
emptory order,  while  suggesting  that  the  Europeans  be  requested  to  withdraw 
their  squadrons.  But  work  was  resumed  almiost  immediately  and,  on  June  8, 
new  guns  were  mounted.31 

Violence  broke  out  on  the  eleventh  when  an  altercation  between  an  Alex- 
andrian donkey  boy  and  a  Maltese  flared  into  a  native  Mohammedan  anti- 
European,  anti-Christian  riot  in  which  fifty  foreigners  were  killed  and  many 
more,  including  Mr.  Cookson,  the  British  Consul,  were  wounded.  The  con- 
sulates were  filled  with  panic  stricken  people  and  vessels  in  port  were  soon 
crowded.  Quiet  was  restored  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.32 

The  representatives  of  the  Powers  thereupon  demanded  guarantees  for  the 
safety  of  their  nationals  from  Dervish  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  agent  conferring 
with  Tewfik.  He  insisted  that  the  Khedive  and  he  were  powerless  but,  upon 
Arabi's  promise  implicitly  to  obey  orders  given  him  by  Tewfik,  the  Turkish 
Commissioner  assumed  joint  responsibility  with  the  ruler  for  the  general 
security.  The  French  and  British  Admirals  had,  meanwhile,  been  ordered  to 
take  all  prudent  measures  for  the  protection  of  Europeans.33 

The  riot  had  not  been  incited  either  by  the  Khedive  to  force  naval  action 
in  his  favor,  as  charged  by  Mr.  Blunt,  or  by  Arabi  to  drive  out  the  West- 
erners, as  was  then  quite  generally  believed.  It  had,  rather,  been  a  spontaneous 
outbreak,  fortunately  checked  before  it  assumed  more  than  local  proportions.34 
But  its  results  were  momentous.  All  hope  for  a  settlement  without  inter- 
vention was  now  abandoned.  The  latter's  form  depended  upon  the  turn  of 
diplomatic  events  in  Europe;  the  moment  at  which  it  would  occur  waited 
upon  happenings  in  Egypt. 

At  the  demand  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Consuls-General,  who  wished 
to  prevent  a  massacre  of  foreigners  while  arrangements  were  being  concluded 
at  Constantinople,  Tewfik  charged  Ragheb  Pasha  with  forming  a  new  Min- 
istry. Arabi  continued  to  serve  as  Minister  of  War.35  The  British  and  French 
Consuls-General  had  taken  no  hand  in  the  organization  of  the  new  Cabinet 
and  were  ordered  to  consult  only  with  the  President  of  the  Council  and  then 
solely  on  matters  of  public  safety.  The  Foreign  Offices  in  London  and  Paris 
viewed  the  formation  of  this  new  body  as  nothing  more  than  a  temporary 
expedient — it  would  wield  no  more  power  than  the  former  one  so  long  as 
Arabi  maintained  his  ascendancy.  There  could  be  no  settlement  of  the  Egyptian 
Question  so  long  as  he  was  dominant  and  force  alone  could  remove  him. 


31.  Ibid.,  Nos.  31  and  50,  inclosures  1  and  2  in  No.   125,  No.  77  and  inclosure  in  No.  83. 
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XVI 
BRITISH  INTERVENTION 

The  Alexandria  riot  created  a  sensation  in  Europe  and  brought  about  a 
general  demand  for  intervention  among  the  British  and  the  French.  Interfer- 
ence in  Egypt  had  heretofore  been  opposed  by  many  Englishmen,  largely  as 
a  result  of  Mr.  Blunt's  propaganda,  but  this  feeling  now  vanished.  In  France, 
where  the  bondholding  class  were  powerful,  popular  sentiment  had  long 
favored  such  action  and  the  recent  bloodshed  lent  great  force  to  the  ar- 
guments demanding  it. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  Nile  valley  had  at  length  come  to  be 
realized  by  Great  Britain.  The  Queen  was  anxious  for  undivided  British  con- 
trol1 and  the  belief  that  the  country  would  sooner  or  later  pass  under  British 
suzerainty  was  growing.  "At  no  very  distant  day,  Egypt  will  become  either 
English  or  French,  and  if  the  signs  are  true,  the  Foreign  office  does  not  in- 
tend Egypt  to  become  French",  declared  Griffin  W.  Vyse,  special  agent  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  Egypt  and  Afghanistan,  in  1882.2  "The  direct 
control  of  it  by  England  appears  to  all  thinking  Englishmen  as  absolutely 
essential,  and  of  the  highest  and  most  vital  importance.  It  may,  for  various 
political  reasons,  be  delayed,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later,  we  MUST 
make  the  Suez  Canal  British  property."^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had  come  to  see  that  a  firm  hand  was  necessary. 
Indeed,  had  it  been  merely  a  question  of  single-handed  British  intervention, 
matters  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  drift  so  far.  But,  under  existing 
circumstances,  exclusive  action  by  either  Great  Britain  or  France  was  un- 
thinkable. On  the  other  hand,  joint  operations  would  certainly  end  the  cordial 
relations  existing  between  the  two  countries;  Bismarck  had  not  without  reason 
called  Egypt  the  Anglo-French  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  French  were  adverse 
to  uncontrolled  Turkish  intervention.  Therefore,  the  agreement  to  action  by 
the  Porte  under  the  direction  of  the  two  European  Powers  had  been  arrived  at 
though  the  Sultan  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  the  fact.  Now  a  conference 
at  Constantinople  had  been  summoned  to  gain  general  support  for  some 
plan.  The  one  already  secretly  evolved  by  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
probably  be  adopted. 

To  divide  the  Powers,  the  Sultan  conferred  exclusive  control  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  Egypt  on  Great  Britain  on  June  25.  Earl  Granville  rejected 
the  proposal  irrevocably,4  it  being  his  desire,  as  it  was  that  of  the  French 
Government,  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Conference.  But  events  followed 
in  such  rapid  succession  that  the  diplomats  at  Constantinople,  impeded  by  in- 
ternational jealousies,  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  them,  and  the  situation 

1.  Morley,  Gladstone,  III,  p.   80. 

2.  Vyse,  p.  5. 

3.  Ibid.,   p.    210. 

4.  Morley,  Gladstone,  III,  pp.   79,   80. 
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could  be  met  only  by  those  in  Egypt  by  such  means  as  were  at  their  disposal. 

Work  on  the  earth  embankments  was  again  begun  under  Arabi's  direction 
with  the  opening  of  July.  On  the  third,  Admiral  Seymour  of  the  British 
squadron  was  instructed  by  his  Government  to  order  the  cessation  of  such  ac- 
tivities. "Prevent  any  attempt  to  bar  channel  into  port",  were  his  orders.  "If 
work  is  resumed  on  earthworks  or  fresh  guns  mounted,  inform  military  com- 
mander that  you  have  orders  to  prevent  it;  and,  if  not  immediately  dis- 
continued, destroy  earthworks  and  silence  batteries  if  they  open  fire,  having 
given  sufficient  notice  to  population,  shipping,  and  foreign  men-of-war.5 

While  in  sympathy  with  this  attitude,  the  French  Ministers  regarded  the 
sending  of  an  ultimatum  as  an  act  of  offensive  hostility  not  open  to  them 
without  violating  the  constitution  of  France  which  reserves  the  power  of 
declaring  war  to  the  national  Legislature.  Admiral  Conrad,  commanding 
France's  squadron,  was  therefore  directed  not  to  associate  himself  with  such 
action,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  harbor  should  the  British  open  fire.6 

On  July  5,  the  British  Cabinet  met  to  consider  the  matter  of  dispatching 
troops  to  Egypt.7 

Seymour  delivered  the  British  ultimatum  to  the  commandant  of  the  gar- 
rison on  the  sixth  and  warned  foreigners  to  leave  the  country.  Work  was 
immediately  suspended.8  On  the  same  day,  the  Sultan,  whose  hopes  for  in- 
dependent action  had  been  shattered,  signified  his  intention  of  joining  the 
Conference.9 

M.  de  Freycinet,  meanwhile,  appeared  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
assured  that  body  that  armed  intervention  would  not  take  place  without  its 
consent.  "C'est  precisement  parce  que  nous  suivons  une  ligne  de  conduite 
prudente,  parce  que  nous  sommes  decides  a  ne  pas  engager  la  France  d'une 
maniere  temeraire,  que  nous  avons  le  devoir  d'etre  forts;  c'est  le  plus  sur  moyen 
d'etre  respectes  et  d'etre  ecoutes,"  he  declared.  "Un  grand  peuple  n'a  reelle- 
ment  sa  liberte  d'action  que  lorsqu'il  est  en  etat  de  determiner  lui-meme  sa 
conduite,  sans  subir  passivement  la  pression  des  evenements.  Et  c'est  afin  de 
pouvoir  la  determiner  selon  qu'il  convient  a  nos  interets  et  a  notre  honneur, 
que  nous  tenons  a  etre  prets  pour  toutes  les  eventualites.10  M.  Dornet  de 
Vorges,  the  French  Consul-General,  was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  advise  a 
discontinuation  of  work  on  the  fortifications.11 

Abdul  Hamid  H's  joining  the  Conference  was  viewed  as  an  indication  of  his 
intention  to  throw  over  the  military  party  in  Egypt  which  apparently  could  be 
of  no  service  to  him.  This  conclusion  was  strengthened  when,  on  July  8,  Arabi 
was  ordered  to  present  himself  at  Constantinople  immediately.  The  self-con- 
fident Minister  refused  to  obey  the  summons  and  planted  new  guns  on  the 


5.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,   1882,  LXXXIII,  C.— 3391,  No.   92. 
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breastworks.  Admiral  Seymour  therefore  announced  on  July  10  that  bom- 
bardment would  begin  the  next  day.  The  French  squadron  promptly  with- 
drew.12 

Operations  opened  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and,  by  5:30,  the  weak,  in- 
effectual replies  from  the  shore  ceased.  Fire  was  opened  again  the  next 
morning,  but  was  suspended  when  Arabi  and  his  men  withdrew.  As  the  soldiers 
retreated,  they  set  flame  to  the  city,  and  large-scale  looting  followed.  On  July 
15,  British  occupation  was  effected.13  The  condition  of  anarchy  which  Gran- 
ville  had  originally  intimated  alone  would  justify  armed  intervention  now 
existed.14 

These  events  spurred  the  Conference  into  activity.  On  July  15,  the  Porte 
was  unanimously  invited  to  intervene  in  Egypt  and  assist  Tewfik  in  re- 
storing order.  There  was  to  be  no  change  in  the  status  quo,  occupation  was 
to  last  no  longer  than  three  months  except  at  the  Khedive's  request,  ap- 
proved by  the  Powers,  and  the  expenses  attendant  upon  it  were  to  be  borne 
by  Egypt.15 

The  Canal,  meanwhile,  was  in  grave  danger.  M.  de  Lesseps  had  secured 
guarantees  for  its  safety  from  Arabi,  but  these  promises  were  regarded  as 
worthless.  The  British  Government  therefore  urged  cooperation  in  protecting 
it,  apart  from  any  other  question,  on  M.  de  Freycinet.  On  July  19,  following 
an  agreement  among  themselves,  the  two  Governments  proposed  to  the  Con- 
ference that  it  designate  the  Powers  to  safeguard  the  waterway.  Those  given 
such  a  mandate  were  to  determine  their  own  course  of  action.  While  naturally 
expecting  themselves  to  be  named,  they  declared  that  they  had  no  wish  to  ex- 
clude the  cooperation  of  other  countries,  including  Turkey,  should  the  Con- 
ference so  desire.16 

The  Canal  was  already  under  guard  of  British  and  French  vessels.  The 
British  Admiral  was  authorized  to  take  such  active  steps  as  might  be  necessary 
to  protect  it  but,  much  as  M.  de  Freycinet  regretted  it,  his  colleague  could 
not  be  given  power  of  action  without  consent  of  the  Legislature.17 

The  British  Government  meanwhile  authorized  the  immediate  dispatch  of 
troops  to  Egypt.  The  decision  to  take  this  step  resulted  in  a  break  in  the 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Bright  refusing  to  approve  it  and  resigning.18  The  French  Gov- 
ernment was  granted  necessary  naval  credits  by  a  vote  of  340  to  66  and  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  de  Freycinet  Ministry  was  also  passed  by  a  large 
majority.19  Feeling  himself  secure,  the  Premier  at  once  advocated  the  sending 
of  an  expedition  to  Egypt  for  the  protection  of  the  Canal  only. 
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Unhappily  enough,  however,  the  debate  over  the  naval  appropriation  had 
developed  a  much  greater  division  of  opinion  than  indicated  by  the  vote  on  it 
or  the  vote  of  confidence.  M.  Gambetta  had  led  the  fight  for  active  inter- 
vention in  cooperation  with  England."Aux  prix  des  plus  grands  sacrifices," 
declared  he,  "ne  rompez  jamais  Palliance  anglaise.  Et  precisement — je  livre 
toute  ma  pensee,  car  je  n'ai  rien  a  cacher — precisement  ce  qui  me  sollicite  a 
Palliance  anglaise,  a  la  co-operation  anglaise  dans  le  bassin  de  la  Mediterranee 
ct  en  figypte,  et  ce  que  je  redoute  le  plus,  entendez — le  bien,  outre  cette  rup- 
ture nefaste,  c'est  que  vous  ne  livriez  a  1'Angleterre  et  pour  toujours,  djes 
territoires,  des  fleuves,  et  des  passages  ou  votre  droit  de  vivre  et  de  trafiquer 
est  egal  au  sien."20 

A  radical  element,  headed  by  the  fiery  Clemenceau,  had  shown  itself  bit- 
terly opposed  to  action  of  any  kind.  This  group  had  ridiculed  Gambetta's 
scheme  of  Anglo-French  intervention.  Its  members  had  seen  no  good  in  the 
alliance,  they  had  held  that  a  campaign  would  be  long  and  difficult,  and  they 
had  rejoiced  at  the  French  fleet's  non-participation  in  the  bombardment  at 
Alexandria. 

Clemenceau's  followers  believed  that  Germany's  open  encouragement  of 
Anglo-French  activities  in  Egypt  was  part  of  a  diabolical  scheme  concocted 
by  Bismarck  to  scatter  French  troops  about  the  world  so  that  another  ex- 
pedition could  be  launched  across  the  Rhine.  They  had  developed  a  veritable 
phobia  on  the  subject  and  saw  the  machinations  of  the  sinister  man  of  iron  in 
every  suggestion  of  intervention.21 

"Si  nous  intervenons  directement  en  £gypte,"  wrote  one  of  them,  "c'est 
que  M.  de  Bismarck  nous  1'aura  permis.  Ce  sera,  selon  un  depeche  de  Berlin, 
parce  que  le  chancelier  ne  veut  pas  la  mort  du  ministere  Freycinet,  mais  qu'il 
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se  convertisse  et   qu  il  vive.  " 

When,  therefore,  M.  de  Freycinet  sought  an  appropriation  to  provide  mil- 
itary protection  for  the  Canal,  the  "little  Frenchmen"  who  opposed  overseas 
expansion  and  the  chauvinists  who  hated  Gerrriany  with  the  full  force  of 
their  single-track  minds  were  marshalled  together  by  M.  Clemenceau  who  led 
a  bitter  attack  on  the  Ministry.  His  final  speech  was  made  on  July  29.  It 
marks  a  turning  point  in  modern  Egyptian  history  and  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  that  generation.  It  ended1  with  the  ringing  phrases,  "En  verite,  il 
semble  qu'il  y  ait  quelque  part  une  main  fatale  qui  prepare  une  explosion  ter- 
rible en  Europe.  Qui  osera  prendre  ici  la  responsabilite  de  ce  qui  se  prepare? 
Qui  osera  dire  qu'au  jour  du  reglement  diplomatique  de  la  question  egyptienne, 
il  vaut  mieux  pour  la  France  etre  seul  avec  1'Angleterre  en  querelle  contre 
1 'Europe  que  d'etre  avec  1'Europe  tout  entiere  revendiquant  sa  legitime  part 
d'influence  sur  le  territoire  egyptien?  .  .  .  Messieurs,  la  conclusion  de  ce  qui 
se  passe  en  ce  moment  est  celle-ci;  1'Europe  est  couverte  de  soldats;  tout  le 


20.  Discourse  of  M.  Gambetta,  July  18,  1882,  quoted,  Pasquet,  p.  45. 
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monde  attend,  toutes  les  puissances  se  reservent   leur  liberte   d'action  pour 

davenir;  reservez  la  liberte  de  la  France!!"2 
M,.  Clemenceau's  victory  was  complete.  The  appropriation  was  rejected  by 
n  overwhelming  vote  (416  to  75),  the  de  Freycinet  Ministry  tottered  to  the 
ground,  France  definitely  declared  itself  against  intervention,  all  calculations 
which  had  been  made  concerning  joint  action  were  upset,  and  Great  Britain 
was  placed  in  the  delicate  position  of  pursuing  vigorously  a  policy  of  aggres- 
sion without  support  of  any  kind.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  Pow- 
ers in  conference  at  Constantinople  would  readily  assent  to  exclusive  British 
action. 

In  view  of  the  countless  charges  later  brought  by  Frenchmen  against  "per- 
fidious Albion",  alleging  that  Great  Britain's  diplomats  steadily  strove  to 
exclude  her  former  partner  in  the  restoration  of  order  to  gain  exclusive 
ascendancy,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  testimony  of  M.  de  Freycinet  himself 
on  this  point.  "Pendant  la  crise,"  he  says,  "je  puis  Paffirmer  en  ayant  etc  le 
temoin,  les  Anglais  non  seulement  n'ont  pas  voulu  s'isoler  de  nous,  mais  ils 
ont  cherche  tout  le  temps  a  s'assurer  notre  concours.  Ils  ont  dif fere  avec  nous 
sur  un  seul  point:  Pemploi  des  troupes  turques.  Tafndis  que  dans  Pordre  de 
leurs  preferences  ce  moyen  passait  avant  Pintervention  a  deux,  nous  le 
mettions  apres  .  .  .  .  11  a  fallu  agir,  PAngleterre,  plus  libre  que  nous  de  ses 
mouvements,  a  consenti  neanmoins  a  regler  son  pas  sur  le  notre,  et  a  la  fin, 
pour  nous  decider  a  intervenir  avec  elle,  elle  se  serait  engagee  au  dela  d'une 
cooperation  speciale  et  limitee."24 

Meanwhile,  much  was  transpiring  to  complicate  the  situation.  The  Khedive 
sought  refuge  at  Alexandria  and,  from  that  point  of  safety,  dismissed  Arabi  as 
Minister  of  War  on  July  22.  The  latter  promptly  defied  him,  and  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  in  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  people.25  The  Sultan's 
favorite  offer  to  depose  Tewfik  in  favor  of  his  uncle,  Hamlin,  who  "would 
miake  an  excellent  ruler",  was  again  curtly  rejected  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment.26 On  July  27,  Abdul  Hamid  II  announced  to  the  Conference  that  he 
would  order  his  own  troops  to  Egypt  to  crush  the  nationalists.  But  the  British 
Government  refused  to  sanction  the  landing  of  Turkish  forces  unless  the 
character  in  which  they  came  was  satisfactorily  defined  and  cleared  from  all 
ambiguity  by  previous  declarations  of  the  Sultan.  The  result  was  a  series  of 
negotiations  dragging  on  for  some  weeks,  in  which  Granville  sought  to  im- 
pose guarantees  upon  him,  and  in  which  he  attempted  to  secure  great  liberty 
of  action.27 

Italy,  of  all  the  Powers,  had  shown  the  most  hostility  toward  Anglo-French 
intervention.  Feeling  against  the  two  countries  ran  high  there  because  of 
France's  occupation  of  Tunis  which  had  been  approved  by  the  British  Gov- 


23.  De  Freycinet,  p.   311. 

24.  Ibid.,  pp.   318,  319. 

25.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,   1882,  LXXXIII,  C.— 3391,  No.   378. 

26.  Cromer,  I,  p.  309. 

27.  Ibid.,  I,  pp.   310-313. 
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eminent.  This  had  shattered  Italy's  fond  dreams  of  establishing  herself  there 
and  had  dealt  a  body  blow  at  national  pride. 

Italian  statesmen  had  always  viewed  Anglo-French  activities  in  Egypt  as 
preliminary  steps  toward  ultimate  occupation  and  so  had  opposed  them  con- 
sistently. Many  Italian  citizens  held  Egyptian  paper  yet  Italy  had  been  ex- 
cluded in  the  formation  of  the  Dual  Control.  The  latter  had,  therefore,  been 
regarded  with  intense  suspicion.  The  growing  dependence  of  the  Khedive 
upon  British  and  French  support  had  caused  grave  concern  at  Rome.  Hence 
encouragement  had  been  given  Ismail  at  the  time  of  his  coup  d'etat.  No  op- 
portunity had  been  lost  to  suggest  that  Anglo-French  predominance  be  broken 
and  that  Italy,  "with  more  citizens  in  Egypt  than  France",  be  given  an  equal 
voice  in  affairs. 

The  British  and  French  Foreign  Offices  were  well  aware  of  this  feeling  and, 
to  gain  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Italian  Government  in  the  Con- 
stantinople Conference  had,  on  July  24,  invited  the  latter  to  join  in  the  steps 
to  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  Suez  Canal.28  Two  days  later,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  urged  Italy  to  participate  "in  a  movement  in  the  in- 
terior" which  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  and  for  which  she  herself  was 
making  active  preparations.  It  had  been  explained  that  the  French  Government 
was  in  on  position  to  join  in  the  latter  step29  for  the  time  being. 

With  the  fall  of  the  de  Freycinet  Ministry  on  July  29,  all  hope  for  French 
cooperation  in  defending  the  Canal  vanished.  The  invitation,  therefore,  stood 
as  follows — joint  protection  of  the  waterway  by  Great  Britain  and  Italy  and 
joint  action  by  them  in  Egypt  itself.  Then,  in  view  of  Italy's  oft-expressed 
desire  for  a  hand  in  Egyptian  affairs  came  a  great  upset  in  calculations.30  An 
opportunity  more  favorable  than  any  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  had  been  of- 
fered her,  yet  Italy  declined  to  join  in  either  undertaking.  Sr.  Manci,  then  in 
power,  held  that  it  would  be  incompatible  for  one  of  the  parties  to  the  identic 
note  urging  the  Sultan  to  send  Turkish  troops  south  to  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement for  another  mode  of  intervention  since  Abdul  Hamid  II  had  just 
announced  his  intention  of  doing  so.31 

Such  was  the  official  reason  given  for  not  joining  with  Great  Britain.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  real  one.  Italy  feared  France  and  dared  not  risk  taking 
steps  which  might  result  in  a  misunderstanding  with  her.  She  likewise  hes- 
itated to  withdraw  from  the  European  concert  and,  beset  as  she  then  was  with 
internal  problems,  she  dared  not  engage  in  a  vigorous  foreign  policy.  Further- 
more, the  nationalist  movement  had  won  the  sympathy  of  the  Italian  masses 
— Great  Britain  and  France  were  commonly  regarded  as  oppressors.  The  Gov- 


28.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C,  Sess.  Pap.,  1882,  LXXXIII,  C.— 3391,  No.  412. 

29.  Ibid.,  No.   445. 

30.  Italy's  refusal  to  join  was  neither  unexpected     not  unwelcome  in  official  circles.  Writing 

to  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  British  Consul  at  Rome  on  July  28,  1882,  Lord  Granville  said 
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eminent  at  Rome  could  not  afford  to  assume  that  supposed  role  in  the  face 
of  hostile  sentiment  at  home.32 

The  Conference  was  still  in  session  during  this  time  and  Great  Britain  was 
conducting  negotiations  for  Turkish  intervention.  But  Abdul  Hamid  II  hoped 
to  capitalize  international  jealousies  and  was  adamant  to  dictation.  He  refused 
to  declare  Arabi  a  rebel  on  the  ground  that  such  a  step  against  a  co-religion- 
ist would  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  favoritism  towards  Christians  by  his 
subjects  and  would  turn  both  them  and  the  Egyptians  against  himself.  His 
efforts  at  action  in  Egypt  were  backed  by  members  of  the  French  party 
there,  who  preferred  the  same  to  intervention  by  Great  Britain.33 

With  the  British  actually  in  Egypt,  the  Conference's  original  object  tended 
to  drift  into  the  background.  Russia  sought  to  have  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  revised  in  her  favor  and  proposed  subjecting  Great  Britain's 
actions  in  Egypt  to  European  control.  The  London  Government  thereupon 
threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  gathering  and  continued  to  deal  independ- 
ently with  the  Sultan.34 

On  July  30,  Lord  Dufferin  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Porte  that  Great 
Britain  held  herself  invested  with  the  duty  of  restoring  order  in  the  Nile 
valley  and  maintaining  the  safety  of  the  Canal.35  A  week  later,  a  circular 
dispatch  stating  that  she  would  guard  it  was  addressed  to  the  Powers.36  With 
her  assuming  this  responsibility  and  intervention  already  an  accomplished  fact, 
all  need  for  international  discussion  had  disappeared.  Still,  when  the  proposal 
to  adjourn  sine  die  was  made,  Abdul  Hamid  II  objected  as  much  to  such 
actions  as  he  had  to  the  original  calling  of  the  body.  It  was  his  fond  hope  to 
gain  considerable  leeway  in  Egypt  by  playing  the  Powers  off  against  each 
other.  On  August  14,  however,  the  Conference  met  a  natural  death.  No 
formal  vote  on  the  matter  was  taken  but  no  date  for  a  further  meeting 
was  set.  The  Ottoman  delegates  reserved  the  right  to  name  the  time  for  the 
next  session,  but  none  was  ever  held.37 

Since  the  Sultan  would  not  outlaw  Arabi,  the  Khedive  did  so,38  at  the 
same  time  authorizing  the  British  to  occupy  such  points  as  might  be  held 
useful  for  operations  against  him.39  On  August  19,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
landed  at  Port  Said,  the  Isthmus  and  Upper  Egypt  were  occupied,  and  the 
Canal  taken  over.  The  nationalist  leader  was  meanwhile  conducting  plunder- 
ing expeditions  against  the  Europeans  and  stirring  up  the  natives  against  the 
Khedive  and  the  Christians.  He  was  supported  throughout  by  Mr.  Blunt, 
whose  actions  now  verged  on  the  border  line  of  treason  to  his  own  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Arabi's  boasts  and  arrogance  knew  no  bounds.  But  he  failed  at  the  first  real 
test.  On  September  13,  he  clashed  with  British  forces  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  In  the 
slight  skirmish  which  followed,  he  fled  from  the  field  and  cast  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  His  troops  were  routed  and,  on  the  next  day,  Cairo 
was  occupied  without  a  blow.  The  insurrection  had  been  checked,  the  whole 
movement  collapsed,  and  Tewfik  returned  to  his  capital. 

Arabi's  sincerity  cannot  be  impugned.  He  was  convinced  that  his  country 
was  being  played  into  the  hands  of  greedy  European  Powers  and  sought  to 
prevent  this.  His  anti-European  agitation,  his  opposition  to  the  Khedive,  and 
his  revolutionary  outbreak  were  the  result  of  his  convictions  and  his  desire  to 
save  Egypt  from  the  fate  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.  His  disregard  for  international 
obligations  was  based  upon  his  honest  belief  that  such  agreements  were  but 
part  of  the  campaign  to  bring  the  Nile  valley  under  foreign  control.  His  acts, 
unscrupulous  in  themselves,  must  be  viewed  in  this  light.  But  he  lacked  one 
essential  qualification  for  leadership  in  the  insurrection;  he  Was  a  coward.  His 
action  at  Tel-el-Kebir  shattered  his  prestige  and  disillusioned  even  Mr.  Blunt.40 

Throughout  the  British  campaign,  negotiations  were  still  being  carried  on 
for  Turkish  action.  A  decision  was  all  but  reached  on  several  occasions,  only 
to  come  to  naught  as  a  result  of  Abdul  Hamid's  duplicity.  Earl  Granville 
merely  demanded  that  he  state  his  aims  specifically  and  that  he  declare  Arabi 
a  rebel.  But  the  Sultan  hedged;  he  had  no  wish  to  be  too  closely  bound  when 
once  he  got  into  Egypt.  He  gave  way  gradually,  but  the  revolt  had  been 
crushed  before  he  came  to  a  definite  decision  and  his  opportunity  was  thus 
lost.  On  September  18,  the  British  Government  dropped  negotiations  as  the 
need  for  troops  had  passed.41 

Great  Britain  had  been  dragged  into  an  aggressive  Egyptian  policy  largely 
following  the  lead  of  France.  When  that  Power  had  withdrawn  at  the  last 
moment,  Italian  participation  had  been  sought.  This  had  been  refused.  The 
British  had,  however,  still  been  averse  to  exclusive  action.  International  co- 
operation had  been  impossible  and  an  earnest  endeavor  to  secure  Turkish 
action  had  consequently  been  made.  A  wearying  series  of  negotiations 'had  en- 
sued, but  an  army  was  no  longer  necessary  by  the  time  the  Sultan  deigned  to 
state  his  intentions  publicly.  Great  Britain  alone  had  crushed  the  rebellion 
and  reestablished  the  Khedive.  What,  now,  would  be  the  relations  between 
that  Government  and  Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and  France 
on  the  other?  Would  the  two  Western  Powers  again  assume  positions  of 
equality  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  country  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
but  one  of  them  had  taken  hand  in  the  critical  events  of  the  summer?  Or,  as 
was  more  likely,  would  British  supremacy  become  a  recognized  fact? 
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XVII 
THE  BRITISH  OCCUPATION 

British  intervention  in  Egypt  had  been  undertaken  to  reestablish  the 
Khedive's  authority.  That  meant  restoration  of  order,  which  precluded 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  troops.  On  July  22,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Commons,  "We  should  not  fully  discharge  our  duty 
if  we  did  not  endeavor  to  convert  the  present  interior  state  of  anarchy  and 
conflict  to  peace  and  order".1  This  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  thorough 
reformation  of  the  entire  administration  and  that  called  for  time. 

But,  while  the  British  Ministry  favored  the  temporary  occupation  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  intention  of  annexing  it.  He  had  consented 
to  intervention  solely  because  it  had  been  the  one  course  remaining  open  for 
the  protection  of  the  Canal  and  he  had  consistently  sought  cooperation  in  this 
step.  His  attack  on  Mr.  Dicey's  proposal  to  seize  Egypt,  made  five  years  before, 
was  well  known,  and  he  had  not  shifted  his  stand  since.2  The  occupation  would 
be  continued  until  order  was  restored;  evacuation  would  then  follow 
promptly. 

The  French  did  not  expect  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  troops.  Indeed,  in 
many  quarters,  with  the  memory  of  Tunis  still  fresh,  it  was  believed  that  the 
occupation  would  be  permanent.  A  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  had  thrown 
the  Nile  valley  into  Britain's  hands;  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  she 
would  fail  to  seize  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  Nor  was  there  anything 
bitter  in  this  reflection.  Le  Temps  stated  on  September  4,  <1L' Angle  terre  ne 
pretend  pas  au  protectorat  de  PEgypte;  son  gouvernement  Pa  declare  d'une 
maniere  et  sur  un  ton  qui  ne  laissent  aucun  doute  a  cet  egard;  mais  1'Angleterre 
s'etablirait  en  Egypte  commie  nous  1'avons  fait  en  Tunisie,  que  la  France 
gagnerait  au  moins  autant  qu'elle." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Anglo-French  relations  centering  around  Egypt, 
the  history  of  that  country  since  Tel-el-Kebir  divides  itself  into  two  great 
periods,  1882  to  1904,  the  time  of  estrangement  in  which  British  action 
was  subject  to  constant  checks  from  Paris,  and  1904  to  date,  during  which 
time  Great  Britain  has  enjoyed  liberty  of  action  there.  It  is  the  former  which 
we  will  now  consider. 

On  September  20,  M.  Duclerc,  de  Freycinet's  successor  in  the  French  For- 
eign Office,  suggested  to  the  British  Government  that  it  would  be  to  the 
latter's  best  interest  to  give  some  notion  of  what  Great  Britain's  intentions 
with  respect  to  Egypt  were.  He  at  the  same  time  urged  that  the  Egyptian 
Question  be  settled  without  holding  an  international  gathering  in  which  com- 
binations would  certainly  be  formed  through  international  jealousies,3  the 
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implication,  of  course,  being  that  it  should  be  handled  only  by  the  two 
Powers  whose  influence  in  the  Nile  valley  had  heretofore  been  paramount. 

The  joint  control  had  lapsed  during  the  crisis  of  the  summer,  both  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin  and  M.  Bredif  having  sailed  for  Europe.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment was  anxious  to  continue  this  institution  through  which  such  power- 
ful influence  could  be  wielded.  When,  therefore,  Sir  Auckland  returned  to 
Egypt  in  October  at  the  Khedive's  urgent  request,  with  instructions  from  the 
British  Foreign  Office  not  to  resume  the  function  of  Controller  because  late 
events  had  created  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  maintaining  the 
old  arrangement,4  prompt  alarm  was  registered  in  Paris.  - 

Duclerc  was  greatly  disturbed  over  Colvin's  instructions  which  he  inter- 
preted as  evidence  of  British  determination  to  suppress  the  Control.  He  de- 
clared most  vehemently  that  Great  Britain  alone  could  not  nullify  an  agree- 
ment to  which  she  was  but  one  of  the  parties.  "Nous  ne  saurions  admettre,  en 
effet,  que  1'Angleterre  supprime  ainsi,  par  une  voie  detournee,  par  un  sorte  de 
simple  preterition,  et  sans  notre  avis,  une  institution  qui  fonctionne  reguliere- 
ment  par  suite  d'accords  intervenus  entre  les  deux  pays."  I£  some  change 
were  necessary,  the  French  Government  would  gladly  consider  proposals  look- 
ing to  that  end,  provided  always  that  France's  interests  received  proper  con- 
sideraton.5  > 

M.  Bredif  had  meanwhile  returned  to  Cairo,  instructed  "a  s'occuper  de  tout 
ce  qui  concerne  ses  fonctions."  But  he  was  not  invited  to  attend  the  Council 
meetings  as  formerly,  and  was  "kept  in  a  state  of  forced  inaction",  as  the 
French  Government  complained,  by  Colvin's  failing  to  exercise  his  functions 
as  Controller. 

On  October  23,  the  British  Government  officially  proposed  that  the  Con- 
trol be  abandoned  and  that  there  be  substituted  for  it  a  single  European  Finan- 
cial Advisor,  without  authority  to  interfere  in  administrative  matters.  This  ar- 
rangement should  exist  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Furthermore,  natives 
should  be  employed  in  minor  posts  wherever  practicable.6 

This  project  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  would  substitute  British 
management  for  dual  control.  M.  EXuclerc  maintained  further  that  any  ar- 
rangement in  Egypt  arising  out  of  international  engagements  between  all  the 
Powers,  or  between  England,  France  and  Egypt,  could  be  altered  only  by 
consent  of  all  parties  concerned.7  He  had  obviously  experienced  a  considerable 
change  of  heart  since  urging  that  matters  be  settled  without  consulting  the 
other  Powers.  - — 

The  Egyptian  Government  itself  was  eager  to  have  the  Control  abolished. 
Cherif  Pasha  held  that  it  was  obsolete.  It  had  been  instituted  to  consolidate  the 
guarantees  offered  creditors  and,  since  the  Liquidation  Law  now  did  this, 
there  were  no  longer  any  grounds  for  the  body's  existence.  Likewise,  it  was 
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held  that  its  dual  nature  and  semi- political  character  had  produced  abuses, 
had  aroused  the  natives,  and  had  impaired  the  Khedive's  prestige.  He  there- 
fore proposed  to  the  two  Governments  on  November  7  that  it  be  abolished, 
without  suggesting  an  alternative  system.8 

The  French  Foreign  Office  in  no  way  altered  its  position.  It  insisted  that 
the  British  had  agreed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  pre-rebellion  days 
and  that  this  meant  equality  of  position.  It  could  never,  therefore,  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  exclusive  British  control  under  any  guise.  Granville's 
offer  to  yield  the  presidency  of  the  Caisse  de  da  Dette  to  a  French  official 
was  spurned  early  in  December,  it  being  held  that  this  position  was  a  mere 
cashiership  and  that  it  would  afford  wholly  inadequate  compensation.  If 
none  worthy  of  acceptance  were  offered,  the  understanding  between  the  two 
Powers  must  come  to  an  end. 

This  would  not,  however,  indicate  a  rupture,  declared  Duclerc.  France 
would  then  merely  pursue  her  own  interests  side  by  side  with  Great  Britain 
instead  of  in  union  with  her.  His  Government's  refusal  to  act  in  Egypt  had 
resulted  in  a  British  "victory"  and  a  "defeat'*  for  France.  He  would  rather 
accept  this  situation  gracefully  than  place  France  in  an  undignified  position 
in  Egypt.9 

Granville  accordingly  proceeded  to  act  without  reference  to  France.  In  a 
circular  note  of  January  3,  1883,  he  made  a  formal  statement  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's Egyptian  policy.  This  document  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  recent 
imperialistic  history  and  merits  careful  attention. 

The  British  Government  held  that,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  military  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  other  Powers,  it  alone  had  become  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  Egypt.  The  occupation  would  not  abrogate  existing 
conventions.  Troops  would  be  withdrawn  when  the  British  task  in  Egypt 
should  have  been  completed.  The  reconstruction  program  called  for  the  firm 
establishment  of  Egyptian  rule;  for  making  permanently  secure  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Canal  and  its  neutralization  in  case  of  war;  and  for  the  in- 
stitution of  sorely  needed  internal  reforms,  such  as  court  justice,  equal  tax- 
ation, the  building  up  of  an  efficient  army  and  police  force,  the  creation  of 
a  native  representative  assembly,  and  the  appointment  of  a  European  Finan- 
cial Advisor  to  replace  the  Dual  Control.10 

The  following  day,  the  French  Foreign  Office  announced  its  resumption  of 
liberty  of  action  in  Egypt.11  This  was  in  accordance  with  Duclerc's  late 
declaration.  Thus,  the  harmony  so  long  existing  between  the  two  countries 
was  definitely  a  thing  of  the  past,  though  relations  between  the  two  were, 
as  yet,  in  no  way  strained. 

The  Control's  death  knell  had  been  sounded.  Colvin  resigned  immediately 
after  the  issuance  of  the  declaration  to  the  Powers.  It  was  then  abolished  by 


8.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  S^s.  Pap.,  1882,  LXXXIII,  C— 3447,  mclosure  in  No.  14. 

9.  Ibid.,  Nos.  40  and  46. 

10.  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  2. 

11.  Documents  Diplomatique:.  Affaires  d'Egypte,  11*2- 1W,  No.   120. 
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khedivial  decree,  whereupon  M.  Bredif  departed  for  France.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment's goo4  faith  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  Granville  invited  France  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  Financial  Advisor.  M.  Duclerc,  how- 
ever, declined  to  do  so,  maintaining  that  the  Control  could  not  be  abolished 
without  the  formal  consent  of  all  parties  to  it.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  was 
thereupon  appointed  to  the  position  in  February  1883.12 

Concurrently  with  the  settlement  of  the  future  relations  between  the  two 
Powers  in  Egypt,  an  immediate  step  toward  restoring  Tewfik's  authority 
was  taken  by  bringing  Arabi  and  his  associates  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  re- 
bellion. Hie  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Egyptian  Government  following  his 
surrender  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  There  Was  no  doubt  about  his  guilt  of  treason.  He 
was,  however,  the  idol  of  the  populace  and  sharp  measures  against  him  would 
certainly  lead  to  new  outbreaks.  Furthermore,  thanks  to  Mr.  Blunt 's  meddle- 
some propaganda,  strong  sentiment  in  his  favor  had  developed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Necessity  dictated  placating  the  element  holding  such  sentiments  as  it 
was  already  loudly  criticising  the  country's  Egyptian  policy.  Consequently 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  after  having  nominally  placed  the  case  in  native 
hands,  actually  directed  proceedings  from  first  to  last. 

The  Egyptian  Government  frankly  favored  doing  the  prisoners  to  death 
without  further  ado,  but  the  British  would  not  permit  this.  Granville  in- 
sisted upon  a  public  court-martial  and  authorized  the  defense  to  employ 
European  legal  advisers  provided  by  Mr.  Blunt.  This  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
Riaz  Pasha,  but  the  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  carried  the  day. 
When,  at  length,  the  offenders  were  brought  to  trial,  by  an  understanding 
with  the  British,  Arabi  and  six  of  his  followers  pleaded  guilty  to  rebellion,  no 
other  charges  being  brought. 

They  were  promptly  given  death  sentences  but,  on  December  7,  1882, 
these  were  commuted  to  degradation  and  banishment  with  liberal  pensions.13 
By  agreement,  the  selection  of  a  place  of  exile  had  been  left  to  Earl  Gran- 
ville. He  named  Ceylon,  which  proved  acceptable  to  the  prisoners.  They  were 
accordingly  transported  from  Egypt  late  in  the  month  on  a  ship  provided 
for  that  purpose.14  This  common-sense  settlement  led  to  the  intransigent  Riaz 
Pasha's  resignation  in  protest  at  the  mild  punishment  accorded  the  ring  leaders 
among  the  rebels  and  Cherif  Pasha  again  headed  the  Ministry.15 

The  minor  political  prisoners,  numbering  some  eighty,  were  exiled  or  con- 
fined for  varying  periods  and,  on  January  1,  1883,  a  general  amnesty  was 
ordered  by  khedivial  decree.16 


12.  British  and  Foreign  State   Papers,   LXXIV    (1882-1883),   pp.    1093,    1094;    Fitzmaurice, 

II,  p.   308. 

13.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1883,  LXXXIII,  C.— 3461,  No.   155. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  trial,  see  A.  M.  Broadley,  How  We  Defended  Arabi  and  Hit 
friends,  London,  1884.  (Broadley  was  one  of  the  English  barristers  engaged  by  Mr. 
Wilfred  Blunt). 

14.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,   1883,  LXXXIII,  C— 3461,  No.    148;   Ibid.,    1883,   LXXXIII, 

C. — 3528,  No.  19.Arabi  was  subsequently  permitted  to  return  to  Egypt  in  1901. 

15.  Ibid.,   1883,  LXXXIII,  C.— 3461,  No.    145;   Cromer,  I,  p.   337. 

16.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1885,  LXXXIII,  C— 3528,  No.   11   and  inclosure  in  No.  34. 
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One  question  connected  with  the  revolt  remained — the  settlement  of 
claims  for  damage  done  at  the  time  of  the  burning  and  looting  of  Alexandria. 
Negotiations  on  the  matter  were  begun  as  early  as  September  and  now,  on 
January  13,  1883,  the  formation  of  an  international  commission  to  handle 
the  case  was  authorized  by  the  Khedive.  Egypt,  Germany,  Austria -Hungary, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia,  the  United  States,  Greece  and  the  lesser  ,* 
European  States  were  all  represented  on  the  body.17  Its  work  proved  long  and 
complicated.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again.  The  debris  of  the 
late  rebellion  had  now  been  swept  aside;  the  stage  was  at  length  cleared  for 
rebuilding  the  country.18 

A  great  step  in  that  direction  had  already  been  taken.  In  late  October, 
Lord  Duff erin  had  been  ordered  to  Cairo  to  aid  in  effecting  a  thorough- 
going reorganization.  This  had  been  done  because  his  Government  had  felt 
that  Egyptian  affairs  were  so  inextricably  involved  with  the  whole  Eastern 
Question  that  only  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  latter  could  successfully 
untangle  the  many  threads  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

It  had  been  upon  Lord  Dufferin's  early  recommendation  that  a  financial 
advisor  had  been  substituted  for  the  Control  and  that  an  increased  number  of 
posts  in  the  administration  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  natives.  He,  too,  had 
been  largely  instrumental  in  negotiating  the  settlement  with  Arabi.  The  re- 
maining problems  had  been  attacked  one  by  one  and,  with  the  support  of  the 
Khedive,  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government  had  been  made  known 
in  January,  as  we  have  seen. 

Dufferin's  herculean  labors  resulted  in  his  now  classic  report  of  February  6, 
1883,  embodying  a  plan  for  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  country.  His 
proposal,  made  after  careful  study  of  the  situation,  was  to  establish  a  modern 
State  in  which  popularly  elected  bodies  would  be  consultative  rather  than  leg- 
islative in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  natives  had  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where 
the  pure  parliamentary  system  was  justifiable.  Rational  taxation,  open  courts, 
dignified  legal  procedure,  and  good  administration  were  provided  for.  His 
recommendations  became  the  basis  of  Egyptian  reform  during  the  next  gen- 
eration.19 

Organic  and  electoral  laws  embodying  Dufferin's  proposals  were  promul- 
gated by  decree  of  the  Khedive  on  May  1,  1883.20  Six  weeks  later,  the  native 
tribunals  were  reorganized21  and,  on  September  22,  the  attributes  of  the 
State  Council  were  defined.22 

In  mid-August,  Cherif  Pasha  requested  the  British  Government  to  reduce 
the  army  of  occupation  to  2,000  which  would,  he  held,  suffice  for  all  re- 


17.  Documents    Diplomatique s.    Institution    d'une    Commission    Mixte    pour    I'Examen    des 

Reclamations  Resultant   des   Derniers   Evenements   J'Egypte,    1882-1883,   Annexe   II   a 
la  depeche  du  Caire  du   13  Janvier  1883. 

18.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1883,  LXXXIII,  C— 3528,  inclosure  in  No.  34. 

19.  Ibid.,  1883,  LXXXIII,  C— 3529,  No.  40. 

20.  Ibid.,  1883,  LXXXIII,  C.— 3733,  inclosure  in  No.   1. 

21.  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  LXXIV    (1882-1883),  pp.    1104-1116. 

22.  Ibid.,  pp.   1116-1119. 
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quirements.23  Sir  Evelyn  (formerly  Major)  Baring,  who  succeeded  Sir  Edward 
Malet  as  Consul -General  on  September  11,  1883,24  was  consulted  and,  upon 
his  recommendation,  the  force  was  ordered  cut  to  3,000  men  stationed  at 
Alexandria.25 

By  the  fall  of  1883,  then,  order  had  been  reestablished  in  Egypt  and  re- 
forms changing  the  country  from  an  oriental  to  a  semi-European  State  had 
been  instituted.  This  had  been  achieved  by  Great  Britain  alone.  While  the 
close  relations  with  France  bearing  on  concerns  in  the  Nile  country  had  been 
broken,  the  two  Powers  were  still  on  cordial  terms.  Great  Britain's  program 
of  action  as  outlined  on  January  3  was  well-nigh  completed.  It  was  not  un- 
reasonable, therefore,  to  expect  a  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  remaining  troops 
at  an  early  date.  It  was  the  sincere  intention  of  the  British  Government  to 
order  this  but,  unfortunately,  events  now  occurred  which  indefinitely  pro- 
longed the  occupation  and,  as  a  result,  brought  France  into  direct  conflict 
with  Great  Britain. 


23.  Ibid.,   LXXV    (1883-1884),   pp.    686-688. 

24.  Cromer,    I,    p.    345. 

25.  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  LXXV    (1883-1884),  pp.  689-690. 
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FRENCH  OPPOSITION 

We  have  seen  that,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares 
in  November  1875,  it  had  been  held  quite  generally  that  this  transaction  had 
made  the  waterway  a  British  one.  The  British  Government  was  now  the  largest 
stockholder  and  should  nominally  have  been  able  to  control  the  policies  of  the 
Compagnie  du  Canal  de  Suez.  But,  as  the  French  economist,  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
had  not  been  slow  to  point  out,  the  shares  in  question  had  been  hypothecated 
by  the  Khedive  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  owners  of  this  block  from 
playing  an  important  role  in  the  corporation's  affairs  for  many  years.1  The 
controlling  interest  was  therefore  represented  by  only  three  directors  on  a 
board  of  twenty-five  members. 

This  was,  naturally,  not  agreeable  to  either  the  British  Government  or 
British  merchants,  the  latter's  trade  still  remaining  virtually  under  French 
control.  When,  therefore,  Great  Britain  gained  ascendancy  in  Egypt  in  1882, 
the  mercantile  class  at  once  sought  a  betterment  of  conditions.  Agitation  for 
a  material  reduction  in  dues  and  tolls,  accompanied  by  greater  British  voice  in 
the  Company's  management  or  the  building  of  a  second,  wholly  British  isth- 
mian highway,  was  carried  on  through  the  fall  of  1882  and  the  first  half  of 
1883.  The  Government  took  up  the  cause  and  entered  into  negotiations  with 
M.  de  Lesseps.2 

On  July  10,  1883,  there  was  reached  a  provisional  agreement  whereby  the 
Compagnie  du  Canal  de  Suez  was  to  construct  another  canal  before  1888, 
Suez  service  rates  were  to  be  lowered,  and  the  British  directors  (named  by  the 
Government)  were  to  exercise  more  power  than  in  the  past.  The  British  Treas- 
ury was  to  loan  the  corporation  £8,000,000  toward  the  construction  of  the  al- 
ternative canal.3  This  settlement  was  at  once  submitted  to  Parliament  but 
Gladstone's  efforts  to  gain  its  passage  were  of  no  avail — the  House  of  Com- 
mons refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  project  therefore  fell  through.4 

Fresh  conversations  were  then  begun  with  the  result  that,  on  November 
30,  1883,  a  different  understanding  was  arrived  at.  The  Compagnie  du  Canal 
de  Suez  would  either  build  a  second  canal  or  widen  the  present  one,  the  de- 
cision being  left  to  a  commission  of  engineers,  half  of  whom  were  to  be 
British.  Seven  more  British  directors  were  to  be  named,  the  number  of  British 
employees  was  to  be  materially  increased,  rates  were  to  be  lowered,  and  a 


1.  See  Chapter  I. 

2.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,   1883,  LXXXIV,  C.— 0698,  No.   17. 

3.  Provisional    Agreement   Between    the    Representatives    of    Her    Majesty's    Government    and 

the  President  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  Respecting  the  Improvement  of  the  Canal 
Accommodation  Across  the  Isthmus,  a  Reduction  of  the  Dues  and  Tolls,  and  an 
Increased  Share  in  the  Government  of  the  Company,  in  British  am!  Foreign  State 
Papers,  LXXV  (1883-1884),  pp.  418-420. 

4.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1883,  LXXXIV,  C.— 3695,  No.  3. 
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branch  office  was  to  be  opened  in  London  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  tolls 
by  British  merchants.  Since  this  agreement  in  no  way  obligated  Great 
Britain,  it  was  approved  on  February  4,  1884.5  Thus,  by  the  beginning  of  that 
year,  the  British  Government  had  materially  improved  its  position  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  the  canal  though  its  shares  had  by  no  means  yet  been  given 
adequate  voting  power. 

But  more  spectacular  events  were  keeping  Egypt  in  the  public  eye.  The 
Soudan,  the  vast,  indefinite  region  lying  along  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile, 
had  been  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Khedive  since  the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
Many  British  citizens  had  been  appointed  to  posts  there  under  Ismail.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  Charles  Gordon,  who  capably  served  as  governor. 

The  Soudanese  had  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Arabi  revolt  to 
rise  against  their  Egyptian  masters  and,  under  Mohammed  Ahmed  Ibn  Seyyid 
Abdullah,  "the  Mahdi"  a  fanatical  prophet,  had  opened  a  savage  war  for  in- 
dependence. Egyptians  and  British  residents  alike  had  been  attacked  and 
slaughtered  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  For  the  moment,  they  had  operated 
unchecked  but,  with  Tewfik's  restoration,  the  matter  was  given  instant  at- 
tention. 

The  British  Government  was  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  affair  as  the 
Soudan  lay  without  its  orbit,  but  unfortunately  the  Egyptian  troops  were  of- 
ficered by  British  citizens.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Soudanese  Ex- 
pedition, General  Hicks,  was  himself  one.  While  his  appointment  was  purely 
Egyptian  and  the  Foreign  Office  declined  to  support  him  in  any  way,  accept- 
ing the  commission  had  not  altered  his  status  as  an  Englishman.6 

Hicks  and  his  force  moved  southward  in  September  1883,  and  met  annihila- 
tion in  November.7  The  event  created  a  furor  in  Great  Britain.  Perversely 
enough,  the  public  refused  to  take  the  British  Government's  disclaimer  of 
responsibility  seriously  and  heaped  blame  for  the  disaster  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's 
shoulders. 

Cherif  Pasha's  request  that  the  army  of  occupation  be  reduced  had  been 
granted  but  a  few  days  before.  The  catastrophe  befalling  Hicks  now  made  it 
impossible  to  carry  the  measure  through.  A  withdrawal  of  British  forces 
would  almost  certainly  be  followed  by  violence  and  disorder.  With  the  Khed- 
ive's and  Cherif  Pasha's  approval,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  therefore  informed  his 
Government  on  November  22,  1883  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  hasten 
evacuation  and  the  step  was  postponed  indefinitely.8 

Since  the  Egyptian  Government  had  only  small  forces  available,  the  British 
Foreign  Office  suggested  either  the  use  of  closely  supervised  Turkish  troops  or 
temporary  withdrawal  from  the  Soudan.  A  West  European  army  was  held  to 
be  undesirable  since  its  presence  would  turn  the  war  into  a  religious  one.  The 


5.  Agreement  Between  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps  and  the  Representatives  of  British  Ship-onrners, 

Respecting  the  Administration  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  British  and  foreign  State  Pfpert, 
LXXV    (1883-1884),   pp.   420-423. 

6.  Ibid.,   pp.    682-686. 

7.  Ibid.,  pp.  691,  692. 
3.  Ibid.,  pp.  692,  693. 
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Ministry  favored  Turkish  cooperation  while  Tewfik  advocated  evacuation. 
When  the  Khedive  proved  insistent,  the  former  resigned  and  a  new  body  was 
formed  by  Nubar  Pasha.9 

These  Ministers,  carefully  handpicked,  supported  the  ruler's  policy  of  with- 
drawal from  the  Soudan  and,  in  January  1884,  General  Gordon  was  sent  to 
Egypt  by  the  British  Government  to  aid  in  effecting  evacuation  and  safe- 
guarding the  new  borders.  At  Gordon's  own  request,  the  Khedive  named  him 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan,  with  full  powers,  both  civil  and  military. 
Plans  called  for  restoring  the  country  to  the  families  of  the  petty  sultans  who 
had  reigned  before  Mehemet  Ali's  conquest.  Upon  Earl  Granville's  inquiring 
whether  or  not  General  Gordon  had  accepted  the  appointment,  as  reported, 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  informed  him  that  such  was  the  case,  adding  that  the 
step  was  a  very  necessary  one  under  the  circumstances.10  Nothing  further 
was  said.  Thus,  by  its  silence,  the  British  Government  gave  its  tacit  approval 
to  Gordon's  presence  in  a  new,  official  capacity. 

His  force  was  besieged  soon  after  reaching  Khartoum.  The  danger  was  evi- 
dent, but  no  aid  was  forthcoming — the  Egyptian  Government  was  prostrate 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  occupied  with  the  Irish  Question  and  parliamentary 
reform.  Public  feeling  in  Great  Britain  reached  a  high  pitch  and  several  of 
the  Ministers  threatened  resignation  unless  assistance  were  sent.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone consequently  sought  a  parliamentary  grant  in  August  to  cover  a  relief 
expedition.  It  was  voted  and  a  strong  body  of  troops  was  outfitted  but,  before 
Khartoum  was  reached,  the  city  had  fallen  and  Gordon  had  been  slain  on 
January  26,  1885,  in  the  massacre  following  the  Mahdi's  victory.11 

Full  blame  for  the  unfortunate  affair  fell  on  Gladstone's  hesitating 
Egyptian  policy.  Although  Great  Britain  had  assumed  no  responsibility  for 
the  Soudanese  campaigns,  which  were  viewed  as  purely  Egyptian  undertakings, 
and  although  Gordon  had,  as  was  soon  known,  failed  to  follow  instructions, 
the  Liberal  Government  was  popularly  held  responsible  for  the  death  of  both 
Hicks  and  Gordon.  A  vote  of  censure  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  June  1885, 
and  Gladstone's  Ministry  fell.  The  Conservatives  were  overwhelmingly  tri- 
umphant in  the  ensuing  election  and  the  Gordon  affair  played  a  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  part  in  this  political  upset.12 

The  Nile  Expeditionary  Force  was  withdrawn  by  the  Khedive  the  same  sum- 
mer and  the  Soudan  was  abandoned-13  Civil  war  at  once  broke  out  there  and 
anarchy  reigned  for  more  than  ten  years. 

The  real  importance  of  the  Soudanese  wars  lies  in  the  fact  that,  because  of 
them,  the  withdrawal  of  British  forces  from  Egypt  was  postponed  and,  with 
the  passing  of  time,  became  increasingly  unlikely.  The  French  Government 
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unhappily  chose  to  find  tangible  evidence  of  British  perfidy  in  this  prolonged, 
involuntary  stay.  Consequently,  whereas  in  the  autumn  of  1882  it  had  sto- 
ically accepted  its  "defeat",  by  1884,  in  the  full  realization  of  its  loss  in 
Egypt,  it  inaugurated  a  policy  of  vigorous  opposition  to  British  influence. 

The  latter  was  exerted  in  three  ways — through  the  troops,  through  the  Brit- 
ish Consul-General,  and  through  British  officials  in  Egyptian  service.  The 
Consul-General  was,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  ultimate  authority  in  the  land 
and,  behind  him,  stood  his  own  Government.  Such  an  anomalous  situation  was 
possible  only  because  of  the  impotency  of  Turkish  suzerainty,  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Powers,  and  the  fatalism  of  the  Egyptians  themselves. 

Two  lines  of  attack  were  open  to  France  in  assailing  the  British  position  in 
Egypt — through  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette,  and  through  her  refusal  to  approve 
proposed  changes  in  existing  capitulations.  Both  were  used  with  vim  com- 
mencing in  1884. 

The  events  of  1882-1883  again  brought  on  an  internal  crisis  in  Egypt. 
Only  small  sums  hadi  been  set  aside  by  the  Liquidation  Law  for  emergency. 
These  were  far  exceeded  by  the  expense  of  quelling  the  Arabi  revolt,  a  costly 
War  had  been  waged  in  the  Soudan,  and  claims  approved  by  the  Alexandria 
Indemnities  Commission  totalled  over  £4,250,000. 

There  was  genuine  need  for  readjusting  the  assigned  revenues.  The  portion 
of  the  national  income  allotted  for  governmental  use  fell  short  of  estimates 
by  £1,600, 000  in  1883.  But  that  reserved  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  debts 
showed  a  large  surplus  which  was  used  in  retiring  bonds  while  money  for 
current  expenses  was  being  borrowed  at  a  high  rate.  The  Egyptian  Treasury 
not  unnaturally  sought  to  employ  some  of  this  in  meeting  daily  operating 
costs  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  hopes  of  securing  a  reduced  interest  rate  on 
the  old  loans  because  of  the  reestablishment  of  order.14 

Granville  fully  realized  that  Egypt  would  again  plunge  into  bankruptcy 
and  thus  further  complicate  matters  unless  some  revision  were  effected.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  the  Powers  on  April  19,  1884  that  a  conference  on  the 
subject  be  called.15 

In  its  reply,  the  French  Government  formally  announced  its  abandonment 
of  the  idea  of  reestablishing  the  Dual  Control  and  gave  assurance  that  its 
troops  would  not  enter  Egypt  without  British  consent.  In  return,  it  wished  to 
know  definitely  when  the  promised  withdrawal  would  take  place.16  Granville 
named  the  beginning  of  1888,  "provided  the  Powers  are  then  of  opinion  that 
such  withdrawal  can  take  place  without  risk  of  peace  and  order  in  Egypt" 
and  furthermore  proposed  neutralizing  the  country  after  evacuation  had  been 
completed.17 

The  conference  met  in  London  on  June  28,  1884.  The  French  delegates  op- 
posed every  action  which  would  change  the  financial  situation  and  increase 
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the  probability  of  successful  British  administration.  They  likewise  sought  to 
give  the  Caisse  Commissioners  an  enlarged  sphere  of  action  through  making 
their  posts  semi-political,  opposed  all  proposals  to  reduce  the  interest  rate,  and 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  British  guarantee  to  secure  a  lower  one.  The  body  dis- 
solved on  August  2  after  seven  sittings  without  having  reached  an  agree- 
ment.18 

Its  failure  constituted  a  distinct  victory  for  the  French  Government. 
Egypt's  welfare  had  received  no  consideration  in  France's  eager  desire  to 
make  Great  Britain's  position  in  the  country  untenable  through  involving  it 
in  financial  trouble  which  would  call  for  action  by  the  Powers.  Lord  North- 
brook  was  therefore  ordered  to  Egypt  in  September  as  High  Commissioner  to 
advise  the  Government  in  its  monetary  troubles. 

The  situation  was  bad  in  the  extreme.  That  month's  deficit  alone  would  be 
over  £175,000  and  the  Turkish  Tribute  and  salaries  of  officials  remained  un- 
paid. Northbrook  consequently  recommended  that  the  surplus  accumulating 
for  the  cancellation  of  old  debts  be  used  to  meet  current  obligations,  the 
British  Foreign  Office  approved  of  the  plan,  and  the  Egyptian  Finance  Min- 
ister adopted  it. 

Marked  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Powers,  headed  by  France,  ap- 
peared immediately.  Identic  notes  were  presented  by  all  signatories  to  the 
Liquidation  Law  save  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  the  latter  entering  mild  in- 
dividual protest.  When  these  objections  were  ignored,  the  Caisse  Commission- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  the  British  representative,  appealed  to  the  courts. 
These  ruled  the  Egyptian  Government's  action  illegal  as  being  in  viola- 
tion of  international  agreement,  and  it  was  obliged  to  give  way. 

This  decision,  too,  was  a  French  victory.  Great  Britain  alone  had  supported 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  Minister  of  Finance.  The  opposition  shown 
was,  of  course,  entirely  within  the  law,  but  the  French  Government's  bad 
faith  in  forcing  adhesion  to  a  generally  admitted  unworkable  scheme  is  patent. 
The  Liquidation  Law  was  thereafter  employed  as  a  convenient  instrument  with 
which  to  attack  the  new  British  position  whenever  possible.  As  a  result  of  the 
affair,  the  German  and  French  Governments  demanded  and  secured  represen- 
tation on  the  Caisse  body.19 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  Lord  Northbrook  recommended  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Dai'ra  and  Domain  Estates  Loans  with  the  Unified  and  Privileged 
Debts  and  radical  changes  in  the  management  of  the  property  involved.  He 
wished  to  add  the  income  from  the  latter  to  the  general  revenue  and  use 
them  as  security  for  a  new  loan  of  £8,500,000  to  be  issued  under  British 
guarantee  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest.  This  would  have  established  financial 
control  by  Great  Britain.  His  plan  was  not,  however,  approved  by  the  British 
Government.  A  second  one  for  a  smaller  loan  was  then  evolved,  but  the 
French  Foreign  Office  would  not  consider  it  on  the  ground  that  the  security 
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offered  was  insufficient.20  So,  thanks  to  French  desire  to  embarrass  Great 
Britain,  the  Egyptian  floating  debt  continued  to  increase  and  the  country's 
credit  again  fell  rapidly. 

The  tenor  of  French  feeling  at  this  time  is  further  illustrated  by  the  affair 
of  the  Bosphore  figyptien.  This  paper,  a  muck-raking  sheet  owned  by  French 
interests  and  published  in  a  French-owned  plant  at  Cairo,  had  adopted  a  policy 
of  assailing  the  Egyptian  and  British  Governments.  Scant  attention  was  paid 
to  truth,  libelous  attacks  on  officials  were  the  order  of  the  day  and,  in  the 
excited  state  of  feeling  arising  from  the  Soudanese  campaigns,  it  became  a 
positive  menace.  The  plant  was  therefore  seized  on  April  8,  1885  and  the 
paper  supressed.21 

The  inviolability  of  French  property  had,  however,  been  guaranteed  under 
existing  capitulations.  The  editor  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  Mixed  Tri- 
bunals in  a  suit  against  the  Egyptian  State.  The  matter  resolved  itself  into  a 
test  of  strength  between  the  British  and  French  Foreign  Offices,  the  former 
supporting  the  Egyptian  Government  and  the  latter  the  French  owners.  Anti- 
British  feeling  was  seduously  fostered  throughout  the  contest  by  Frenchmen 
residing  in  the  country. 

The  Bosphore  fcgyptien  was  secretly  printed  and  distributed  notwithstand- 
ing all  attempts  to  prevent  this  and  sold  more  widely  than  ever  after  its  sup- 
pression had  been  ordered.  When,  at  length,  the  case  came  to  trial,  the  French 
were  triumphant,  the  courts  supporting  the  publishers  in  every  detail.22  The 
journal  resumed  regular  publication  on  December  1,  with  tone  unchanged. 
Again  the  British  had  been  worsted. 

While  set,  the  Alexandria  indemnity  payments  had  not  been  met  because  of 
the  disordered  state  of  national  finances.  French  claims  were  very  heavy  and, 
realizing  that  if  they  were  ever  to  be  paid,  some  change  in  assigned  revenues 
must  be  made,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  early  in  1885  consented  to  the 
calling  of  a  second  conference  in  London  to  discuss  money  matters. 

The  British  Government  had  been  greatly  hindered  in  its  attempts  at  reform 
by  the  fact  that  foreigners  enjoyed  many  immunities  and  exemptions.  The 
Bosphore  fcgyptien  episode  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  former. 
While  these  tied  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  the  latter  were  even 
more  unfair  and  onerous.  The  best  examples  of  these  were  the  exemption  of 
non-Egyptians  from  the  payment  of  house,  license  and  stamp  taxes,  with  the 
result  that  an  important  element  in  the  population  contributed  little  to  the 
support  of  the  State. 

Changes  in  the  capitulations  could  be  made  only  with  the  assent  of  the 
Powers  concerned.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  therefore  been  blocked  in  many  of  his 
undertakings.  As  early  as  1882,  in  exasperation,  he  had  proposed  to  Granville 
that  needed  reforms  be  instituted  regardless  of  the  capitulations,  the  whole 
work  then  being  submitted  to  the  Powers  for  their  acceptance  as  an  ac- 
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complished  fact.  This  had  not  been  approved  because  such  disregard  for  ex- 
isting agreements,  no  matter  how  unjustified  they  might  be,  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  involved  Great  Britain  in  difficulties.23  But  an  opportunity  to 
circumvent  the  situation  now  conveniently  presented  itself  and  the  most  was 
made  of  it. 

Using  the  unpaid  indemnities  as  bait  to  gain  approval,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  successful  in  securing  a  new  working  agreement.  A  guaranteed 
loan  of  £9,000,000  was  underwritten  by  the  Powers  to  settle  outstanding 
liabilities.  France,  championing  the  cause  of  the  bondholders,  clashed  with 
Great  Britain  over  the  reduction  of  interest  on  old  debts.  A  compromise  was 
effected  whereby  the  rate  was  lowered  for  two  years. 

The  relations  between  the  Caisse  and  the  Egyptian  Treasury  were  likewise 
readjusted.  Necessary  administrative  expenditures  were  authorized  and  the 
Caisse  was  to  make  good  any  deficiency  which  might  arise  with  respect  to 
the  same.  If  any  balance  remained  after  meeting  such  shortage,  one  half  of  the 
same  was  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  and  the  other  half  was  to 
be  used  in  any  manner  which  the  Government  saw  fit.  The  Powers  further- 
more consented  to  the  taxation  of  their  nationals.24 

Thus,  that  "international  Cerebus",  the  old  Liquidation  Law,  was  over- 
come and,  with  the  financial  situation  improved,  hopes  for  the  new  regime's 
success  brightened  materially.  The  indemnity  awards  were  paid  and  the  re- 
maining £1,000,000  of  the  loan  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Assuan  Dam,.25  The  romance  of  this  £1,000,000  is  well  known  and  need  not 
be  recited  here.  The  period  1885-1887  was  one  of  stringent  economy26  but, 
in  the  latter  year,  the  full  payment  of  interest  could  be  resumed  and  the  race 
against  bankruptcy  was  ended.27 

Questions  other  than  those  dealing  with  finances  were  also  discussed  at  the 
second  London  conference.  It  will  be  recalled  thatx  in  the  circular  note  is- 
sued by  Granville  on  January  3,  1883,  it  had  been  proposed  to  settle  the  in- 
ternational position  of  the  Suez  Canal  at  some  future  date.  Granville  agreed, 
while  making  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  1884  conference,  to  sponsor 
a  scheme  for  the  nationalization  of  Egypt  or  the  principle  applied  to  Belgium 
and  for  the  internationalization  of  the  Canal  before  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
should  have  been  completed  four  years  after.28  Due  to  the  failure  of  that 
gathering  to  settle  financial  matters,  which  were  of  primary  concern,  no  ac- 
tion bearing  on  either  Egypt  or  the  Canal  had  been  taken.  The  neutralization 
of  the  waterway  was  therefore  taken  up  at  the  subsequent  conference. 

By  a  declaration  dated  March  17,  1885,  the  delegates  assembled  at  London 
recognized  "the  urgent  necessity  of  negotiating  with  the  object  of  sanctioning 
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by  a  conventional  act,  the  establishment  of  a  definite  regulation  destined  to 
guarantee  at  all  times,  and  for  all  Powers,  the  freedom  of  the  Suez  Canal". 
The  creation  of  a  body  to  meet  in  Paris  on  March  30,  1885  and  to  study  the 
matter  on  the  basis  of  the  circular  note  of  January  3,  1883  was  authorized 
at  the  same  time.29 

The  British  representatives,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  and  Sir  Charles  Rivers 
Wilson,  presented  one  plan  at  its  first  meeting  and  the  French  ones,  M.  Billot 
and  M.  Camille  Barrere,  another.  The  two  were  poles  apart.  The  British  pro- 
posed leaving  the  duty  of  supervising  and  enforcing  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Canal  to  Egypt,  while  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  form  an 
international  commission  and  to  endow  it  with  powers  analagous  to  those 
possessed  by  the  Danube  River  Commission.30 

The  French  project  was  favored  by  all  but  the  British  and  Italian  delegates. 
Most  of  the  Powers  sought  to  neutralize  the  Canal;  Great  Britain  aimed  at 
internationalizing  it.  Neutralization  would  preclude  the  passage  of  belligerent 
nations'  warships  while  internationalization  would  keep  the  waterway  open 
to  all  vessels  of  all  nations  at  all  times.  The  French  delegates'  view  being 
the  majority  one,  it  was  at  length  determined  on  June  13  to  submit  their 
proposal  to  the  Powers.31  It  did  not,  however,  meet  with  general  approval. 

The  fall  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry,  already  referred  to,  occurred  at  this 
juncture.  Lord  Salisbury  succeeded  Granville  as  Foreign  Minister.  The  Ferry 
Ministry  had  been  overthrown  shortly  before  (March  30,  1885).  Its  suc- 
cessor, the  Brisson  one,  with  de  Freycinet  again  serving  as  Foreign  Minister, 
was  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  Great  Britain.  Salisbury  therefore  determined 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  new  Government  across  the  Channel  and,  to  that 
end,  undertook  negotiations  with  the  Porte  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 

In  August  1885,  Sir  Henry  Drummon  Wolff  was  sent  to  Constantinople 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding a  treaty  to  that  end.  Sir  Henry  and  a  Turkish  High  Commissioner 
proceeded  to  Egypt  to  study  the  internal  situation  and  render  reports  to  their 
respective  Governments.  On  October  24,  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  agreed 
to  consult  relative  to  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  at  a  convenient  time.32 

The  Wolff  Mission  dragged  on  for  months.  At  length,  on  May  22,  1887, 
an  understanding  was  arrived  at,  providing  that  "a  1'expiration  de  trois  ans  a 
partir  de  la  date  de  la  presente  convention,  le  gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste 
Britannique  retirera  ses  troupes  de  1'fegypte.  Si  a  cette  epoque  1'apparition  d'un 
danger  a  1'interim  necessitait  1'ajournement  de  1'evacuation,  les  troupes  An- 
glaises  se  retireront  de  1'Egypte  immediatement  apres  la  disparition  de  ce 
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danger.'*  British  command  of  the  Egyptian  army  was  to  cease  two  years  after 
the  evacuation,  Egypt  was  to  enjoy  territorial  immunity,  and  the  Canal  was  to 
be  internationalized. 

The  Convention  further  provided  that  if,  after  the  British  withdrawal,  in- 
ternal order  and  security  were  disturbed,  or  if  the  Khedive  sought  to  cast  off 
the  ties  of  Turkish  suzerainty  or  refused  to  be  bound  by  its  international  obli- 
gations, Great  Britain  and  Turkey  might  occupy  the  country  jointly.  Should 
the  Sultan,  perchance,  be  unable  to  participate  in  such  action,  Great  Britain 
might  undertake  it  single-handed,  the  Porte  being  represented  by  a  com- 
missioner who  was  to  remain  in  the  country  throughout  the  new  period  of 
occupation.  The  Powers  were  to  be  invited  to  underwrite  this  agreement  after 
it  should  have  been  approved  by  the  two  parties  to  it.  If,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  any  one  of  the  great  Mediterranean  States  should  not  yet  have  done  so, 
that  state  of  affairs  was  to  be  considered  as  an  "external  danger."38 

France  was  confident  that  British  troops  would  be  withdrawn  whether  the 
right  of  re-entry  had  been  gained  or  not  and  consequently  informed  the  Sultan 
that  she  could  not  "accept  the  situation  which  would  result  from  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Egyptian  Convention*'.  Russia,  eager  to  check  British  ex- 
pansion  in  the  Levant,  seconded  France  in  her  refusal  to  recognize  Great 
Britain's  right  of  reoocupation.  The  results  of  their  opposition  were  most  un- 
fortunate. The  Sultan,  fearing  that  France  would  seek  the  right  of  entry  into 
Syria  and  Russia  into  Armenia  if  he  concluded  the  Convention,  now  refused 
to  sign  it  although  Queen  Victoria  had  already  done  so.34  The  French  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  anxiety  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  British  reoccupation, 
thus  brought  to  naught  an  understanding  whereby  the  then  existing  one 
would  have  ended. 

The  question  of  the  Canal's  status  was  now  again  taken  up.  As  before,  the 
French  stood  for  neutralization,  but  this  time  without  effective  support.  An 
agreement  embracing  the  British  view  was  therefore  signed  at  Constantinople 
on  October  29,  1888,  by  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  The 
Suez  Canal  was  always  to  "be  free  and  open,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of 
peace,  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war,  without  distinction  of  flag."  It 
was  never  to  be  blocaded.  The  Convention,  was  not,  however,  to  become  ef- 
fective until  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  should  have  been  completed.35 
Anticipating  somewhat,  it  may  be  said  that  it  finally  went  into  force  in  1904. 

French  opposition  to  British  action  in  Egypt  evinced  itself  in  a  variety  of 
other  ways  through  these  years.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
corvee,  forced  labor  imposed  upon  the  fellah  under  the  old  regime.  While 
materially  reduced  under  European  influence,  it  still  prevailed  to  a  consider- 
able degree  after  the  British  occupation.  Indeed,  most  public  work,  such  as 
repairs  on  the  Canal,  which  were  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 


33.  British  and  foreign  State  Papers,  LXXXVHI    (1886-1887),  pp.   1080-1086. 

34.  Cromer,  II,  pp.   378,   379. 

35.  Gt.  Br.,  H.  C.,  Sess.  Pap.,  1889,  LXXXVII,  C—  5623. 
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ernment  under  the  charter  of  the  Compagnie  du  Canal  de  Suez,  was  performed 
in  this  manner.  Since  it  was  akin  to  slavery,  to  which  the  British  have  been 
traditionally  averse,  reformers  in  Great  Britain  opened  a  campaign  to  abolish 
the  institution,  although  this  would  entail  the  payment  of  workers  and  result 
in  new,  large  demands  on  the  revenue. 

A  gradual  reduction  in  the  use  of  forced  labor  was  initiated  in  1886  to 
quiet  the  clamor  at  home.  The  French  Commissioner  of  the  Caisse  loudly  op- 
posed this  step,  as  did  the  French  Consul-General  at  Cairo.  They  questioned 
the  legality  of  the  measure  and  sought  to  close  the  Caisse  to  expenditures  for 
labor  formerly  performed  through  the  corvee.  An  effort  was  made  by  the 
British  to  gain  the  backing  of  other  Powers,  but  without  success  as  they  had 
no  interest  in  the  matter.  The  British  Government  thereupon  agreed  to  put 
off  the  payment  of  interest  due  on  its  Canal  shares  so  that  the  same  might  be 
employed  to  cover  payments  on  former  corvee  work.  Then,  early  in  1889,  the 
National  Assembly  took  a  bold  step  in  voting  to  abolish  forced  labor  and  the 
Khedive  approved  such  action  in  June  "with  the  consent  of  the  Powers". 
Thus,  in  three  years,  notwithstanding  considerable  French  pressure,  the  in- 
stitution was  destroyed.36 

A  conversion  of  debts  was  effected  in  1890  at  British  instigation.  This 
saved  the  Egyptian  Government  £314,000  interest  charges  annually.  It  had 
been  the  original  intention  of  the  British  to  apply  this  on  labor  previously 
covered  by  the  corvee.  The  French  Foreign  Office  had  striven  to  prevent 
conversion,  as  much  of  the  sum  involved  would  have  gone  to  citizens  of 
France.  It  had  at  first  refused  to  approve  of  the  plan  unless  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  set  a  date  for  leaving  the  Nile  valley.  When  no  definite  prom- 
ise was  forthcoming,  it  had  set  two  other  conditions,  that  not  more  than 
£300,000  worth  of  either  Da'ira  or  Domain  Land  should  be  sold  in  any  year 
up  to  1905,  and  that  the  Powers  should  determine  the  disposition  of  the 
money  saved  through  conversion.  These  conditions  were  accepted  by  Great 
Britain.  Not  until  1891  would  France  agree  to  the  use  of  any  of  this  fund 
for  the  payment  of  one-time  corvee  labor.37 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  when  Mr.  Scott,  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Bombay,  was  ordered  to  Egypt  to  act  as  judicial  advisor,  the  French  Consul- 
General  entered  a  protest  with  the  Khedive,  holding  this  to  be  an  intolerable 
expansion  of  British  power.  But  his  opposition  was  of  no  avail.38 

The  construction  of  a  suitable  drainage  system  at  Cairo  was  one  of  the 
many  things  held  up  for  years  because  money  available  for  the  purpose  could 
not  be  spent  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Powers.  France  alone 
refused  to  approve  the  project,  her  objection  being  based  on  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  carried  on  under  British  direction.  An  international  commission  of 
one  Englishman,  one  Frenchman,  and  one  German  was  finally  formed  to  ex- 
amine the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  city,  and  this  body's  report  revealed  such 
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shocking  conditions  that  public  opinion  forced  France's  hand.  Her  re- 
luctant consent  was  at  length  given  in  189 1.39 

Thus,  in  endeavoring  to  straighten  out  Egyptian  finances,  in  seeking  to 
settle  the  Canal's  status,  and  in  trying  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Powers  regarding  her  position  in  the  Nile  valley,  Great  Britain  at  every  turn 
encountered  the  opposition  of  France,  which  had  become  intensely  jealous 
of  her  former  associate  and  was  determined  to  make  the  latter's  position  un- 
tenable. While  she  was  able  to  obstruct  the  reform  program  to  a  marked 
degree  by  1891  Great  Britain  had  gained  sufficient  liberty  of  action  to  pro- 
ceed with  her  great  work.  French  antagonism  to  the  occupation  had  not 
lessened,  but  the  means  of  opposing  it  had  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  reconstruction  could  at  length  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  this  hos- 
tility. 

We  will  now  consider  the  international  situation  of  the  last  two  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century  which  made  the  British  occupation  possible  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  Entente  of  1904,  which  finally  settled  Anglo-French 
relations  with  respect  to  Egypt. 
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Great  Britain  had  intervened  in  Egypt  in  1882  when  events  had  reached 
such  a  point  that  immediate  action  was  necessary.  The  Powers,  in  conference 
at  Constantinople,  had  been  unable  to  reach  a  decision  due  to  international 
jealousies  and,  while  the  delegates  were  at  the  height  of  their  wrangling,  the 
practical  British  had  cut  through  the  entangling  meshes  of  diplomacy  and  had 
broken  up  the  Arabi  revolt.  Faced  by  an  accomplished  fact,  with  all  need  for 
action  gone,  the  gathering  had  died  a  natural  death. 

It  was  doubtless  for  the  best  that  but  one  of  the  two-  Powers  whose  influence 
had  predominated  in  Egypt  had  carried  through  the  measure;  joint  action 
would  almost  certainly  have  resulted  in  conflict.  So  long  as  it  was  believed 
that  the  British  occupation  would  be  of  only  short  duration,  the  French  had 
resignedly  enough  accepted  their  "defeat"  but,  with  the  lengthening  of  the 
stay  and  the  increasing  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  withdrawal,  they  had 
developed  a  policy  of  vigorous  opposition  to  the  British.  Their  inability  to 
secure  sufficient  support  from  the  other  Powers  to  force  evacuation  was  due 
largely  to  the  attitude  of  Bismarck  who  saw  manifold  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing German  power  in  capitalizing  the  occupation. 

The  great  Chancellor  had  fought  particularism  at  home  for  the  first  four- 
teen years  of  the  Empire's  existence  and  had  striven  to  achieve  internal  unity. 
He  had  entered  into  the  Kulturkampf  and  had  gone  over  to  state  socialism 
as  means  of  attaining  his  goal.  Every  effort  had  been  made  to  build  up  Ger- 
many's position  in  Europe  and,  to  that  end,  colonial  projects  had  been  frowned 
upon. 

Bismarck  had  encouraged  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis  in  1881  since 
this  would  stir  up  bad  blood  between  France  and  Italy.  British  action  in 
Egypt  had  been  smiled  upon  for  the  same  reason.  So  long  as  France  and  Italy, 
and  Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  outs  among  themselves,  the  German 
Empire  would  have  little  to  fear.  Furthermore,  through  assenting  to  the  two 
exploits,  the  Chancellor  gained  the  valuable  diplomatic  friendships  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  latter  might  even  feel  her  late  loss  in  the  Vosges  less 
keenly  now  that  the  acquisition  of  Tunis  had  been  accomplished  through 
German  consent.  As  for  Italy,  she  had  been  conciliated  in  1882,  upon  her 
admission  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 

There  was  still  one  further  reason  which  led  Bismarck  to  look  upon  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt  as  fortuitous  for  Germany.  This  was  the  possi- 
bility of  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  Turkey  throught  it.  Nor  was  he  mistaken 
in  his  calculations,  for  the  protracted  stay  of  British  forces  in  the  Nile 
valley  ended  all  cordiality  between  the  Porte  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
Empire  gradually  gained  the  latter's  long-time  predominant  position  at  Con- 
stantinople. How  well  this  new  "friend"  of  Turkey's  succeeded  in  bringing  her 
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into  tutelage  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.  What  is  less  commonly 
recognized  is  the  fact  that  the  British  were  allowed  to  remain  in  Egypt  in- 
definitely merely  because  it  was  to  Germany's  direct  advantage  that  they  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

The  building  of  the  new  French  colonial  empire  began  with  the  conquest 
of  Algeria.  A  second  important  addition  was  not  made  until  1881,  when 
Tunis  was  seized,  and  then  in  1883,  under  the  second  Ferry  Ministry,  vigor- 
ous expansion  opened  and  the  tri-color  was  planted  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Madagascar  and  Central  Africa.  These  exploits  were  deliberately  undertaken 
to  salve  the  wounded  pride  of  those  Frenchmen  who  could  not  forget  the 
loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  were,  therefore,  heartily  approved  by  Bismarck.1 

It  was  under  Ferry  that  French  opposition  to  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt  assumed  serious  aspects.  Anti-British  feeling  was  increased  by  clashes 
in  the  mutual  scramble  for  territory  in  outlying  portions  of  the  world.  Bis- 
marck himself  rather  unwillingly  entered  upon  the  creation  of  an  overseas 
empire  at  the  same  time,  starting  in  Southwest  Africa  in  1884.  Hostility  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany  flared  up  as  the  two  Powers  confronted 
each  other  in  the  dark  continent  and  New  Guinea  and  the  traditional  friend- 
ship between  them  cooled  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Chancellor  blustered 
loudly  and  joined  the  French  in  their  criticism  of  the  British. 

Gladstone  hastened  to  conciliate  Bismarck  by  granting  large  concessions  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  neighboring  archipelago.  The  temporary  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  which  would  certainly  have  resulted  in  the 
forced  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  the  Nile  country,  was  broken  by 
this  maneuver  and  Great  Britain's  position  there  was  again  made  secure.2  The 
financial  settlement  of  1885,  already  related,  then  followed.  The  fall  of  the 
Ferry  and  Gladstone  Ministeries  likewise  served  to  restore  the  old  close  re- 
lations between  the  British  and  German  Governments. 

The  Italian  desire  to  gain  a  voice  in  directing  Egyptian  affairs  has  frequently 
been  referred  to.  Dtiring  the  days  of  Anglo-French  supervision,  this  had 
evinced  itself  in  encouragement  given  Ismail  in  his  attempt  to  throw  off 
European  supervision  and,  later,  in  the  formal  request  to  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  Control.  Yet  when  the  harmony  of  action  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  had  been  broken  and  the  latter  had  cordially  invited  Italy  to  take 
a  hand  in  effecting  a  settlement,  her  fear  of  France  and  the  sympathies  of 
her  own  subjects  for  the  Egyptians  had  prevented  her  from  doing  so.  How- 
ever, her  desire  for  influence  had  not  lessened  after  the  occupation  had  be- 
gun and  this  feeling  had  revealed  itself  in  her  declining  to  join  the  Powers  in 
sending  the  identic  note  protesting  at  the  carrying  out  of  Lord  Northbrook's 
proposals.  Finally,  in  1885,  she  approached  the  British  Government  suggesting 
that  a  treaty  be  entered  into  between  the  two  Powers  whereby  Italy  would 
guarantee  effective  military  support  in  Egypt  in  return  for  a  promise  of 
naval  aid  in  the  event  of  a  French  attack  being  made  on  her.  The  offer  was 
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refused,   but  Italy  remained   friendly   toward   Great   Britain   in   the   latter's 
Egyptian  policy.3 

The  Soudanese  wars  of  1883-1885  had  made  early  evacuation  impossible. 
Forced  to  remain  in  the  country,  Great  Britain  had  initiated  that  remarkable 
program  of  reform  which  will  forever  make  the  name  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
(created  Lord  Cromer  in  1892,  Viscount  in  1897  and  Earl  in  1901)  illus- 
trious in  the  annals  of  imperialistic  history.  French  opposition  to  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  of  1887  had  prevented  the  setting  of  a  definite  date  for 
the  evacuation.  When,  at  length,  the  Khedive's  authority  was  firmly  restored 
and  the  work  of  reform  was  well  under  way,  the  original  British  program 
had  been  carried  out.  But  it  was  then  realized  that  the  Turco-Egyptians 
were  totally  incapable  of  ruling  what  was  virtually  a  new  State  and,  as  Lord 
Cromer  declares  in  his  memoirs,  the  presence  of  a  British  garrison  became 
necessary  to  prevent  a  relapse  into  the  confusion  which  existed  in  the  pre- 
reforming  days.4 

The  Egyptians,  on  the  whole,  submitted  gracefully  to  this  indefinite  stay 
and  British  domination.  The  fellah  was  infinitely  better  off  than  under  the 
old  regime.  Having  known  only  foreign  control  for  generations,  that  Power 
whose  presence  was  least  burdensome  was  the  one  preferred.  The  new  yoke 
was  immeasurably  lighter  than  the  former  Turkish  one  had  been  and  native 
rule,  now  tempered  by  British  influence,  was  so  far  superior  to  that  of  pre- 
occupation days  as  to  make  memories  of  the  latter  seem  like  bad  dreams. 

The  ruling  class  likewise  offered  little  opposition.  Tewfik  had  seen  his 
country  brought  out  of  chaos  and  placed  upon  a  secure  foundation.  He  owed 
his  position  entirely  to  the  British  and  was  profoundly  grateful  to  them.  A 
number  of  tilts  with  the  Prime  Ministers  occurred  but  the  Khedive  invariably 
supported  the  British  Consul-General  in  them. 

Thus,  when  the  full  payment  of  interest  was  resumed  in  1887,  such  action 
was  opposed  by  Nubar  Pasha,  then  heading  the  Ministerial  Council,  who  even 
journeyed  to  London  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  removal  of  Baring  because 
he  sponsored  the  project.  The  same  statesman  clashed  with  Sir  Evelyn  over 
the  presence  of  foreign  officers  in  the  Egyptian  army.  When  the  Consul- 
General  insisted  that  high  commands  must  be  retained  in  British  hands  and 
was  backed  by  the  Khedive,  Nubar  Pasha,  resigned.  This  was  in  1888.5  His 
successor,  Riaz  Pasha,  opposed  extensive  changes  in  the  judicial,  military,  and 
police  systems  proposed  by  Baring.  Tewfik  again  supported  the  latter,  where- 
upon Riaz  Pasha  emulated  his  predecessor.6 

Tewfik  died  in  1892  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abbas  II,  who  was  at 
first  rather  hostile  to  British  influence.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  dismiss 
Moustapha  Pasha  Fehmy,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  an  official  trusted  by  Lord 
Cromer  and  to  name  Fakhry  Pasha,  an  ex-Minister  of  Justice  who  had  been  re- 
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moved  through  the  latter's  influence  because  of  his  reform-blocking  propen- 
sities, to  the  post.  The  British  Foreign  Office  promptly  brought  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  new  ruler  and,  notwithstanding  the  French  opposition  to  such  al- 
leged "highhanded  proceedings",  the  appointment  was  cancelled.  Similarly, 
when  an  objectionable  individual,  at  outs  with  Major-General  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener,  British  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Egyptian  army,  was  named 
Under-Minister  of  War,  Cromer  prevented  his  assuming  office.  But  in  gen- 
eral, Abbas  II,  too,  supported  the  British  in  their  efforts  to  administer  the 
country  well.7 

The  French  Foreign  Office  slowly  came  to  realize  that  its  opposition  would 
affect  the  situation  but  little.  Furthermore,  Egypt  prospered  under  British 
occupation,  the  bondholders  received  their  interest  promptly,  and  many 
Frenchmen  amassed  fortunes  through  entering  business  there.  In  1894, 
an  attempt  was  consequently  made  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
the  two  Powers  on  the  score  of  Egypt.  Lord  Dufferin  represented  Great 
Britain,  and  M.  Hanotaux,  France.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  no  scheme 
acceptable  to  both  could  be  devised,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.8 

A  year  later,  rumor  had  it  that  France  contemplated  sending  an  expedition 
across  Africa  to  the  Upper  Nile.  Since  the  British  Government  held  that  any 
Power  established  at  the  headwaters  of  this  life-giving  stream  could  control 
Egypt*  it  made  inquiry  in  Paris.  A  barely  courteous  reply  contained  the  state- 
ment that  the  French  reserved  the  liberty  to  explore  where  they  pleased.9 

The  spectre  of  foreign  exploits  on  the  Upper  Nile  brought  demand  for  the 
reconquest  of  the  Soudan.  This  territory  had  been  abandoned  to  anarchy  in 
1885  because  of  the  low  state  of  Egypt's  military  force  and  the  lack  of 
money.  But  finances  were  now  in  sound  shape  and  a  strong  army  had  been 
developed  under  British  officers. 

When  the  decision  to  regain  control  of  the  Soudan  as  a  means  of  safe- 
guarding Egypt  was  reached,  the  British  Cabinet  took  the  stand  that  the  latter 
should  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  Egyptian  Government  therefore  re- 
quested and  was  granted  £500,000  to  finance  the  enterprise  from  the  Caisse 
fund.  But  two  of  the  six  Commissioners,  the  French  and  the  Russian  ones, 
refused  to  approve  of  this  measure.  Because  of  their  Governments'  anti-British 
policies,  they  joined  forces  and,  although  the  grant  had  been  made  by  a 
majority  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  which  allowed  governmental  ap- 
propriations for  "extraordinary  expenditures  incurred  with  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse",  they  brought  suit  in  the  Mixed  Tri- 
bunals for  the  return  of  this  sum.  The  decision  was  adverse  to  the  State  and 
the  £500,000  was  restored.  The  British  Treasury  then  made  a  loan  of  £800,000 
at  2%%  interest  to  the  Egyptian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  af- 
fair through.10 
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Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  between  1896  and  1898,  slowly  pushed  south  with 
a  force  of  20,00  men,  reestablishing  the  Khedive's  authority  as  he  went.  The 
native  hosts  fought  valiantly  but  were  no  match  for  a  modern  fighting 
machine  and  at  length,  in  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  Khartoum  was  taken  and 
effective  opposition  ceased.  Condominiun  rule  by  Great  Britain  and  Egypt 
was  instituted  in  1899  and  the  security  of  the  Upper  Nile  was  assured.  Thus, 
the  British  position  in  the  Soudan  differed  profoundly  from  the  British  posi- 
tion in  Egypt.  Great  Britain  had  directed  the  reconquest.  Her  loan  of 
£800,000,  subsequently  remitted,  gave  her  a  lien  on  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  came  more  intimate  and  involved.11 

An  episode  of  this  campaign,  the  Fashoda  Crisis,  all  but  led  to  a  general  war 
to  settle  many  long  outstanding  accounts  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
While  Kitchener  was  engaged  about  Khartoum,  Captain  Marchand  and  a 
small  body  of  Senegalese,  in  July  1898,  occupied  the  native  village  of  Fashoda 
which  would  round  out  the  northeastern  corner  of  French  territory  in  the 
Upper  Congo  region  and  give  France  access  to  the  Upper  Nile. 

Eight  weeks  later  Egyptian  troops  entered  the  same  hamlet  and  raised  their 
flag.  Kitchener  requested  Marchand  to  withdraw  but  the  latter  refused  to  un- 
less so  ordered  by  his  home  Government.  The  air  was  tense  for  some  weeks 
during  which  a  diplomatic  contest  was  waged  in  London  and  Paris.  The  French 
insisted  firmly  that  the  Khedive  had  lost  all  claim  to  the  region  because  of 
having  abandoned  it  -for  thirteen  years.  They  had  now  effectively  occupied 
Fashoda  and  would  remain  there.  The  British  as  staunchly  maintained  that 
Egyptian  rights  had  been  renewed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Soudanese  rebels  and 
that  Fashoda  must  be  evacuated. 

War  seemed  imminent  as  the  accumulated  antagonism  of  the  past  two  de- 
cades came  to  the  surface.  The  French  Mediterranean  fleet  crept  past  the 
British  at  Gibraltar  and  steamed  into  Cherbourg  harbor  while  the  British  one 
moved  to  Egypt  to  guard  the  Canal.  But  France  could  not  present  a  united 
front — she  was  torn  by  internal  dissension  arising  from  the  highly  sensational 
Dreyfus  Case  and  was  obliged  to  yield.  Marchand  was  recalled  and  the  Egypt- 
ian forces  were  left  in  control.12 

An  agreement  was  ultimately  reached  on  March  21,  1899,  defining  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  and  the  French  spheres  of  influence.  By  this,  France  gave  up 
all  claim  to  the  Egyptian  Soudan  and,  in  return,  Great  Britain  recognized  her 
rights  to  vast  regions  east  and  southeast  of  Lake  Tchad.13 

About  this  same  time,  a  last  blow  at  British  influence  was  struck 
by  the  French.  The  nationalist  movement,  inaugurated  by  Arabi,  had  not  per- 
ished with  exile,  but  had  merely  lain  dormant.  In  1899,  a  new  leader  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  the  ardent  patriot,  Mustafa  Kamil.  He  was  promptly 


11.  Ibid.,  pp.   399,  400. 

12.  Documents  Diplomatique*.  Affaire*  tin   Haut-'Nil  ct  dn   Bahr-el-Ghazal,   1897-1898,  Nos. 

3-31;  Barclay,  pp.   145,   146. 

13.  Documents  Diplomatique*.  Declaration  Additionnelle  du   21   Mars    1889   a  la  Convention 

Frattco-Anglaise  du   14  Juin  1898,  pp.    1,  2,  and  insert. 
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given  unofficial  French  support  in  the  hope  that  the  nationalists  would  make 
the  British  position  unbearable  and  thus  force  their  withdrawal.  But  Mustafa 
unfortunately  tinged  his  propaganda  with  anti-Christian  sentiment  and,  to 
protect  their  own  position  in  Mohammedan  Tunis,  the  French  were  forced  to 
withdraw  their  encouragement  and  financial  assistance.14 

All  Europe  was  meanwhile  fast  assuming  the  guise  of  an  armed  camp.  Ger- 
many's meteoric  rise,  the  slower  but  steady  development  of  Italy,  the  gradual 
disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  rapid  partitioning  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  the  occupation  of  strategic  points  and  insular  groups  in  all  corners 
of  the  world  led  to  a  conflict  of  interests  which  pointed  directly  to  a  gigantic 
clash.  The  differences  were  so  many  and  so  great  as  to  preclude  any  peace- 
able settlement.  Therefore,  a  strong  effort  was  put  forth  by  the  several  Powers 
to  eliminate  all  minor  dissentions  and  to  come  to  such  understandings  as 
would  strengthen  their  own  positions. 

The  Austro-German  alliance  came  first;  later,  Italy  was  admitted  to  the 
combination.  This  was  followed  by  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  France, 
both  fearful  of  German  ambitions.  Great  Britain  had  no  part  in  these  agree- 
ments, preferring  to  maintain  her  traditional  position  of  "splendid  isolation". 
But  it  was  ultimately  realized  that,  given  the  new  trend  of  world  politics,  such 
a  policy  of  aloofness  was  both  foolhardy  and  dangerous  and  French  and 
Russian  friendship  was  sought.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  that  all  outstanding 
disputes  with  them  be  settled  and,  in  this  connection,  the  Egyptian  Question 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  at  length  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both. 

The  change  in  Anglo-French  sentiment  was  largely  the  result  of  the  work 
of  a  few  men,  backed  by  the  London  and  Paris  press  from  the  turn  of  the 
century  on.15  The  common  interests  of  the  two  countries  brought  them  to- 
gether. France  needed  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  and  Great  Britain  the  same  in 
the  Nile  valley.  In  1903,  long-continued  misgovernment  resulted  in  a  revo- 
lution in  Morocco  calling  for  European  intervention.  This  was  undertaken  by 
France  and,  in  the  ensuing  negotiations,  British  support  in  Morocco  was  bar- 
tered for  French  support  in  Egypt. 

The  leading  newspapers  of  France  and  Great  Britain  had  already  prepared 
the  public  for  changed  relations  between  their  Governments.  At  length,  on 
April  8,  1904,  three  conventions  terminating  all  outstanding  territorial  dis- 
putes were  signed.  Two  ended  rivalries  in  Newfoundland,  Nigeria,  Siam,  Mad- 
agascar, and  the  New  Hebrides;  the  third  concerned  Egypt  and  Morocco. 
Only  that  portion  of  the  latter  dealing  with  the  Nile  valley  will  be  considered 
here. 

In  it,  the  British  Government  disclaimed  any  intention  of  altering  Egypt's 
political  status.  The  French  Government  in  turn  agreed  not  to  obstruct  Brit- 
ish action  there  further  by  asking  that  a  time  limit  for  the  occupation  be  set 


14.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  The  New  M«/>  of  Africa   (New  York,  1916),  p.  404. 

15.  Barclay,   pp.    190-236. 
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or  in  any  other  manner.  France's  rights  in  the  country,  such  as  participation 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  treaties,  conventions,  and  usage, 
were  freely  recognized.  The  subjects  of  both  countries  were  to  enjoy  equal 
commercial  opportunity  and  French  officials  in  Egyptian  service  were  not  to 
be  placed  under  conditions  less  advantageous  than  those  applying  to  British 
ones.  Furthermore,  "in  order  to  secure  the  free  passage  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  declare  that  they  adhere  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  Treaty  of  the  29th  October,  1888,  and  that  they  agree  to  their  being 
put  in  force."  Mutual  diplomatic  support,  in  order  to  obtain  the  execution  of 
all  agreements  respecting  Egypt  and  Morocco,  was  likewise  agreed  to.16 

Thus,  the  twenty-two  year  long  Anglo-French  dispute  concerning  Great 
Britain's  position  in  Egypt  was  ended  by  complete  recognition  of  an  indefinite 
British  occupation.  The  Power  which  had  been  traditionally  influential  in 
Egypt  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  predominately  so  in  the  century  preceding 
British  intervention,  had,  as  one  caustic  critic  put  the  matter,  "cede  en  bonne 
et  due  forme"  its  "droit  d'ainesse  pour  un  plat  de  lentilles  qui  n'est  autre  que 
le  Maroc."17  By  her  own  actions,  France  had  forced  single-handed  British  in- 
tervention and,  after  two  decades  of  vain  opposition,  at  length  surrendered 
her  one-time  leading  position  to  her  former  unwilling  partner  who  was  now 
left  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Egypt  without  future  opposition  from  her.  The 
Moroccan-Egyptian  Convention  was  subsequently  underwritten  by  the  Pow- 
ers. 

The  settlement  of  1904  neither  annexed  Egypt  to  Great  Britain  nor  es- 
tablished a  formal  protectorate.  The  country  still  remained  a  Turkish  vassal 
State;  the  British  still  nominally  had  no  voice  in  its  Government.  But  theirs 
was,  in  reality,  ever  the  determining  one  and  the  pleasant  bit  of  fiction  that 
Egypt  was  still  a  tributary  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  dropped  in 
1914  when  British  overlordship  was  at  length  proclaimed.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  step  was  accomplished  without  protest  on  the  part  of  France, 
which  had  made  Morocco  a  French  protectorate  two  years  before. 

The  Entente  Cordiale  had,  meanwhile,  brought  Egypt  financial  independ- 
ence. By  khedivial  decree  of  November  28,  1904,  issued  with  the  approval  of 
the  Powers,  a  host  of  old  restrictions  were  swept  away,  giving  the  Egyptian 
Government  a  free  hand  in  the  disposal  of  its  own  resources  so  long  as  the 
punctual  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt  was  assured. 

The  limitation  placed  on  administrative  expenditures  was  abolished.  The 
Caisse's  consent  to  the  raising  of  new  loans  was  no  longer  required.  The  Caisse 
itself  remained,  but  shorn  of  all  political  powers,  its  functions  being  strictly 
limited  to  receiving  the  assigned  revenues  and  to  ensuring  interest  payments 
as  these  fell  due. 

The  nature  of  the  assigned  revenue  was  likewise  altered,  the  land  tax  be- 


16.  Documents  Diplomatique*.  Accords  Conclus  le  8  Avril  1904  Entre  la  France  et  I' Angle- 

terre  an  Sujet  du  Maroc,  de  I'Egypte,  de  Terre-Neuve,  ets.,  No.  2  and  annexed  papers. 

17.  Pasquet,  pp.  28,  29. 
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ing  substituted  for  the  earlier  ones,  its  greater  degree  of  stability  affording 
ample  recommendation.  By  this  means,  Egypt  gained  complete  control  of  its 
railways,  telegraphs,  the  fort  of  Alexandria  and  the  customs  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  Railway  Board  ceased  to  exist.  Truly,  a  new  day  was  dawning. 
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APPENDIX  1 
KHEDIVES  OF  EGYPT,   1811-1914 


Mehemet  Ali        Reigned     1811-1848  Ismail 

Ibrahim  1848    (June-Nov.)  Tewfik 

Abbas    I  1848-1854  Abbas  II 

Said  "  1854-1863 


Reigned 


1863-1879 
1879-1892 
1892-1914 


Mustapha  IV 
Mahomad  II 
Abdul  Medjid 
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OTTOMAN  RULERS,   1807-1909 


Reigned 


1807-1808 
1808-1839 
1839-1861 


Abdul  Aziz 
Murad  V 
Abdul  Hamid 


Reigned 


1861-1876 
1876-1876 
1876-1909 
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BRITISH  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS, 

1870-1905 


Name  Appointed 

Earl    Granville _ .July    6,  1870 

The  Earl  of  Derby  Feb.  21,  1874 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  .—April  2,  1878 

Earl   Granville   April    28,  1880 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury June  24,  1885 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery Feb.  6,  1886 

The  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  Aug.  3,  1886 


Name  Appointed 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury Jan.   14,  1887 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery Aug.  18,  1892 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley .March  11,  1894 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  ...June  29,  189J 
The  Marquess  of  Lawnsdowne..Nov.  12,  1901 
Sir  Edward  Grey  Dec.  11,  1905 
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FRENCH  PREMIERS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS, 

1870-190* 


Premiers 

Ministers  of  Foreign 

Date  of  Appointment 

Affairs 

General  Trochu 

Jules   Favre 

Sept.  4,  1870 

Thiers 

Jules   Favre 

Feb.  19,  1871 

Due  de  Broglie 

Due  de  Broglie 

May    25,    1873 

Due  de  Broglie 

Due  Decazes 

Nov.    26,    1873 

General  de  Cissey 

Due  Decazes 

May  22,  1874 

Buffet  „ 

Due  Decazes 

March     10,     187* 

Dufaure 

Due  Decazes 

Dec.   12,   1876 

Due  de  Broglie 

Due  Decazes 

May    17,   1877 

General    de   Grimaudet 

de  Rochebouet 

De  Banneville 

Nov.   23,    1877 

Dufaure 

Waddington 

Dec.   13,   1877 

Waddington 

Waddington 

Feb.  4,   1879 

De  Freycinet 

De  Freycinet 

Dec.  28,   1879 

Jules   Ferry 

Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire 

Sept.  23,  1880 

Leon  Gambetta 

Leon  Gambetta 

Nov.    14,    1881 

De  Freycinet 

De  Freycinet 

Jan.   30,   1882 

Duclerc 

Duclerc 

Aug.   7,    1882 

Fallieres 

Fallieres 

Jan.    29,    1883 

Jules   Ferry 

Challemel-Lacour 

Feb.    21,    1883 

Jules   Ferry 

Nov.  20,  1883  „ 

Henri  Brisson 

De  Freycinet 

April  6,   1885 

De  Freycinet 

De  Freycinet 

Jan.  7,  1886 

Rene  Goblet 

Flourens 

Dec.   12,   1886 

Rouvier 

Flourens 

May  30,  1887 

Tirard 

Flourens 

Dec.  12,  1887 

Flouquet 

Rene    Goblet 

Apr.  3,  1888 

Tirard 

Spuller 

Feb.  22,  1889 

De  Freycinet 

Ribot 

March    17,    1890 

Loubet 

Ribot 

Feb.  27,   1892 

Ribot 

Ribot 

Dec.   6,    1892 

Ribot 

Develle 

Jan.    11,    1893 

Charles   Dupuy 

Develle 

Apr.  4,  1893 

Casimir-Perier 

Casimir-Perier 

Dec.  3,  1893 

Charles  Dupuy 

Hanotaux 

May    30,    1894 

Charles  Dupuy 

Hanotaux 

July   1,   1894 

Ribot 

Hanotaux 

Jan.    26,    1895 

Bourgeois 

Berthelot 

Nov.  1,  1895 

Bourgeois 

March  30,  1896 

Jules  Meline 

Hanotaux 

April  29,  1896 

Brisson 

Delcasse 

June  28,  1898 

Charles  Dupuy 

Delcasse 

Nov.  1,  1898 

Charles  Dupuy 

Delcasse 

Feb.   18,   1899 

Waldeck-Rousseau 

Delcasse 

June  22,  1899 

Emile  Combes 

Delcasse 

July  7,  1902 

Maurice    Rouvier 

Delcasse 

Jan.    24,    1905 

Rouvier 

June   17,    1905 
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FRENCH  AMBASSADORS  TO  LONDON,  1871-1898  . 

Name  Appointed 

Due  de  Broglie  Feb.   19,  1871 

Comte   Bernard   d'Harcourt  May  1,  1872 

Due  Decazes  Sept.   20,   1873 
Due   la   Rochefoucauld, 

Due  de  Bisaccia  Dec.   4,   1873 

Compte  de  Jarnac  Aug.   28,   1874 

Marquis    d'Harcourt  May  8,  187J 

Vice- Admiral  Pothuau  Feb.   18,   1879 

Leon   Say  April  30,  1880 

Challemel-Lacour  June  11,  1880 

Tissot  Feb.  2,1,  1882 

Waddington  July   18,  1883 

Decrais  July  21,  1893 

Baron  de  Courcel  Oct.  4,  1894 

Paul  Cambon  Sept.  21,   1898 

(still  serving  in   1904) 
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BRITISH  AMBASSADORS  TO  PARIS,  1871-1905 

Name  Appointed 

Lord  Lyons  Feb.  18,  1871 

Lord  Lytton  Nov.  1,  1887 

Lord  Dufferin  Dec.    15,   1891 

Sir  Edmund  Monson  Oct.    15,   1896 

Sir  F.  Bertie  Jan.  1,  1905 
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